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PIfOAN 

"The  last  o£  the  great  Renaissance  humanists"  is  the  phrase  which 
instinctively  shapes  itself  upon  my  lips  when  I  think  of  Joseph  Pijoan.  The 
same  indefatigable  curiosity,  the  same  eagerly  adventurous  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, no  matter  into  what  directions  the  clue  may  lead,  which  characterized 
Erasmus,  More,  da  Vinci,  the  Scaligers,  and  revealed  to  our  civiUzation  new 
and  unpremised  paths  into  the  domains  of  understanding,  mark  his  career 
not  less  than  theirs.  Like  theirs,  his  charges  into  the  unknown  have  blazed 
their  ways  with  flashing  sagacities  and  sudden  illuminations  where  before 
all  had  been  lost  or  opaque.  Modern  scholarship  (as  out  of  decency  we 
should  own)  has  of  late  so  clogged  and  suppressed  with  pedantries  and 
cautions  its  legitimate  intent,  that  where  not  lost  utterly  the  main  point  of 
its  cultivation  has  been  hopelessly  befogged — as  if  a  meaning  could  turn 
more  upon  a  date  than  upon  a  man's  genius,  or  an  obituary  could  represent 
a  mind!  Pijoan,  although  he  lives  in  a  modern  hour,  makes  no  such 
mistake  of  judgment;  as  directly  as  the  lightning  he  follows  the  paths  of 
elemental  energies,  and  like  the  lightning  the  impress  he  leaves  upon  his 
subject  is  clear,  clean,  and  unforgettable.  No  one  will  turn  from  a  book 
written  by  Joseph  Pijoan  without  the  sense  that  through  its  subject  has 
blown  the  strong  breeze  of  a  fresh  understanding,  galvanizing  into  life  old 
materials  which  had  been  oozing  into  meaninglessness,  or  throwing  up  the 
new  into  relationships  which  give  their  unseen  bearings  upon  the  past  of 
mankind  and  reveal  their  unguessed  partnerships  with  the  present. 
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It  is  with  powers  of  insight  such  as  these  that  Pijoaii  approaches  the 
knotty  problems  of  the  history  of  art  and  its  meaning  for  the  spirit  of  man- 
kind. His  earUer  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  every  phase  of  human 
expression  in  the  arts,  from  the  far  prehistoric  rock  pictures  of  the  Canta 
brian  hills  on  to  the  majesties  of  Classic  Rome  and  the  stored  wealth  of 
the  great  European  collections.  This  was  followed  by  a  residence  in  the 
America  which  he  has  made  his  own,  though  with  a  breadth  rare  indeed 
among  Americans,  for  he  has  been  as  quick  to  grasp  the  charms  and  forces 
of  the  native  Indian  decoration  as  the  varied  manifestations  of  our  studio 
and  industrial  art.  To  such  direction  of  his  energies  he  has  added  the  fur- 
ther preparation  that  stands  attested  by  three  major  works,  any  one  of  which 
could  represent  the  crest  of  an  ordinary  life's  activities:  first,  the  Htstona 
del  Mundo,  in  five  volumes,  a  survey,  cinematographic  in  its  brilliancy, 
which  follows  the  spirit  of  man  through  the  ages  and  gives  the  key  theme 
to  every  development  of  human  aptitude;  second,  the  History  of  Art,  in 
three  volumes;  and  third,  the  still  unfinished  monumental  Sum  ma  Artis,  of 
which  half  a  score  of  volumes  have  already  been  given  to  its  international 
public.  These  are  works  broadly  conceived,  having  indeed  a  well-nigh 
astronomical  swing  in  the  ambits  of  their  orbits,  although  in  another  sense, 
they  represent  no  more  than  the  chart  of  the  extent  of  the  author's  studies — 
studies  which  would  make  it  difficult  to  name  another  who  could  stand 
beside  him  in  comparable  qualification  for  the  treatment  of  his  theme. 

But  here  the  matter  that  is  of  moment  is  not  the  vastness  of  Pijoan's 
range,  but  the  clarity  of  his  perceptions,  and  hence  his  gift  as  a  guide.  Per- 
haps the  central  tenet  of  his  creed  of  understanding  has  been  his  conviction 
that  no  art  can  be  effectively  seen  except  through  such  eyes  of  the  mind  as 
have  themselves  looked  into  the  mirror  of  time  and  have  therein  beheld 
the  true  reflection  of  the  minds  and  manners  that  have  created  art.  It  is 
the  period,  says  Pijoan,  that  is  disclosed  by  every  significant  movement  in 
art,  and  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  the  period  that  is  manifesting  its  own 
inward  nature  through  the  art.  Not  alone  a  man,  but  an  entire  civilization 
is  being  revealed  in  a  masterpiece  of  art,  even  though,  as  is  most  often  the 
case,  the  artist  is  but  dimly  if  at  all  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  own  genius. 
His  place  in  the  world  of  beauty  must  be  discovered  not  by  himself,  but  by 
another  who  is  endowed  with  a  broad  perception  of  the  pathways  of  time 
as  well  as  with  a  faculty  for  seizing  the  work  of  the  hour  in  all  its  present 
intensities.  It  is  in  the  abihty  to  see  clearly  both  of  these  factors,  the  given 
work  and  its  meaning  for  time — so  that  not  only  the  scene  created  by  art, 
but  the  figures  of  the  men  and  women  behind  the  scene  who  gave  both 
subject  and  approbation  to  the  creative  genius,  are  perceptible— that  the  gifts 
and  learning  of  such  a  leader  as  Pijoan  count  most.  The  years  of  preparation 
fully  tell;  they  bring  the  learner  within  the  radius  of  the  work  that  finds  its 
eventual  niche  in  the  gallery;  and  it  is  alone  through  such  gifts  that  the 
gallery  can  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  mere  morgue  of  forgotten  days 
and  may  put  again  within  the  frames  and  marbles  the  hum  and  vigor  of 
active  life.  Any  man  who  can  fulfill  for  us  this  office  is  genuinely  a  revivifier 
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of  the  human  spirit,  a  creator  of  understandings;  and  in  the  high  sense  in 
which  the  caHing  was  held  in  the  mysteries  of  antiquity  he  is  himself  a  seer 
and  a  mystic. 

For  there  is  one  last  word  that  should  be  spoken  of  Joseph  Pijoan.  Like 
those  giants  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  to  whom  allusion  has  been  made,  he 
has  constantly  possessed  and  shown  within  himself  a  happy  faculty  of  pene- 
trating to  the  cores  of  aesthetic  truth,  not  by  the  labored  explorations  of 
glass  and  lancet,  but  by  a  power  of  intuition  which  strangely  impresses  his 
associates  as  both  sudden  and  imperative.  To  mankind  there  has  always 
appeared  something  baffling  in  the  matter  of  genius.  Genius  in  art  has  held 
its  place  among  the  mysteries,  and  those  who  have  possessed  it  have  seemed 
to  share  with  mystics  in  other  fields  some  halo  from  above  ordinary  nature, 
something  identifying  them  with  another  order  of  space  and  time  than  those 
of  the  commoner  man's  world.  So  men  have  judged  out  of  the  years,  and 
it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  what  has  puzzled  so  many  is  to  be  lightly 
unravelled.  But  this  being  so,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  far  a  really 
profound  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  so  strange  a  thing  as  this  genius 
in  art,  one  that  is  its  peer  in  imagination  and  perhaps  its  master  in  penetra- 
tion will  have  to  be  called  forth  to  lead  less  forward  minds  into  the  full 
presence  of  the  greatness  of  art  and  endow  them  with  the  whole  wealth  of 
art's  contribution  to  Hfe.  It  is  with  such  endowment  that  Joseph  Pijoan 
undertakes  his  task. 

H.  B.  Alexander 


Indian  Pottery  from  the  Panama  region. 
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JOSFPH  PI  JOAN 


THIS  EDITION 

I  have  for  several  years  resisted  all  temptations  to  publish  a  new  and 
briefer  edition  of  my  Outline  of  the  History  of  Art.  There  was  so  much  to 
be  added  and  so  much  to  be  taken  out!  To  condense  the  book  demanded 
a  complete  change  of  style — you  cannot  play  on  the  violin  music  composed 
for  the  cello.  Moreover,  my  time  was  so  much  occupied  with  Summa  Artis, 
of  which  eight  volumes  appeared  in  nine  years,  that  I  was  not  willing  to 
be  lured  away  to  re-form  this  modest  book  of  my  early  life,  which  had 
been  written  "over  there,"  in  the  flush  of  youth  and  enthusiasm,  without 
any  reference  Hbrary  at  hand. 

At  present,  the  disturbances  in  Europe  are  giving  me  a  respite  from 
the  work  on  Siifnma  Artis,  which  allows  me  time  for  this  work.  It  is  not 
this  circumstance  alone,  however,  which  has  moved  me  to  accept  the  ofiFer 
to  remake  my  History  of  Art,  but  also  a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  for  the 
way  art  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  presented  to  the  public.  I  should  like 
in  this  book  to  express  the  indignation  I  feel  at  the  scholastic  dryness  with 
which  art  is  clothed.  We,  the  dead,  have  the  presumption  to  put  the  living 
— the  works  of  art — on  the  operating  table  and  perform  autopsies  upon 
them.  We  catalogue  and  label  them,  and  hang  them  on  a  genealogical  tree 
— a  barren  tree — ,  in  a  sense  perhaps,  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  but  not  the 
tree  of  Life.  Students  are  not  stimulated  to  further  study  because  they  have 
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been  led  away  from  what  is  vital  in  art  by  this  dry  literahiess  ot  teacher  and 
professional  critic. 

A  century  ago,  the  natural  sciences  had  catalogued  all  living  beings;  the 
history  of  art  is  still  in  that  stage.  A  biologist  would  object  to  being  told 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  morphology,  merely  the  study  of  forms;  for 
he  Welshes  to  study  all  the  processes  of  birth,  growth,  and  behavior  of  living 
things.  If  comparative  anatomy  is  not  sufficient  for  him,  working  in  the 
physical  world,  how  much  less  is  it  satisfactory  for  us,  dealing  with  the 
spiritual.  To  be  sure,  cataloguing  and  recording  are  the  preliminary  steps 
of  all  disciplines,  but  we  must  not  stop  there.  The  next  step  is  that  of  syn- 
thesis, and  the  discovery  of  general  laws. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  class  of  people  more  lacking  in  imagination 
than  those  who  presume  to  study  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  We 
expect  a  naturalist — a  bacteriologist,  for  instance,  like  Carrel — to  dream  in 
the  intermezzo  of  his  research,  or  a  mathematician  like  Einstein  to  conceive 
new  worlds  of  phantasy;  but  the  critic  dare  not  trespass!  He  has  been  told 
that  the  "Venus  of  Milo"  is  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  but,  still  skep- 
tical, he  must  study  further  to  make  sure  of  it,  instead  of  venturing  in 
imagination  into  the  world  she  represents. 

I  am  not  so  averse  to  being  cheated  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life  or  in 
purely  intellectual  realms.  If  a  merchant  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  price  for 
some  object,  which  is  in  excess  of  its  value,  I  can  get  a  certain  amount  of 
enjoyment  out  of  his  sharpness,  and  when  a  sophist  argues  trickishly,  I 
have  a  mild  feeling  of  pity  for  his  not  facing  facts.  However,  in  matters  of 
art,  religion,  and  morals,  I  cannot  accept  ersatz,  or  substitutes,  and  detest 
alike  the  evangeUst  who  makes  insincere  use  of  the  Gospel  to  serve  his 
ends  and  the  executive  who  preaches  service  to  his  underlings  and  takes  all 
that  he  can  get  for  himself.  Still  more  do  I  despise  the  art  critic  who 
examines  a  masterpiece  with  a  microscopic  glass. 

Art  is  my  only  excuse  for  living;  art  is  my  modus  vivendi,  not  my  modus 
lucrandi.  Of  all  the  occupations  of  man,  it  is  the  one  that  to  the  greatest 
extent  justifies  his  existence.  Animals  probably  feel  gratitude  for  life,  and 
in  their  w^ay  worship  and  sing  praise.  Man,  however,  is  the  only  creature  that 
creates,  and  in  this  he  is  like  God.  Every  work  of  art  is  an  entirely  new 
creation;  the  universe  is  completely  remodeled  on  a  canvas. 

My  plea  is  that  works  of  art  be  examined  as  living  things.  At  least,  let 
us  place  the  masterpieces  we  want  to  evaluate  in  the  cultural  environments 
which  fostered  their  creation.  A  great  deal  of  imagination  is  needed  to 
reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  thought  and  creed  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
thrived.  To  recreate  this  environment  is  the  first  assistance  an  art  critic  and 
scholar  can  give  to  the  layman.  For  the  restoration  of  the  setting  I  oflFer  no 
cheap  social  philosophy;  nor  do  I  wish  to  torture  the  reader  with  arid  sum- 
maries of  geography  and  political  history,  such  as  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  chapters  in  histories  of  art. 
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This  book  does  not  entirely  satisfy  my  demands.  In  the  Summa  Artis 
volumes  I  went  much  further,  and  this  will  not  be  my  last  attempt  to  pop- 
ularize the  new  method  of  approach  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

In  closing,  I  have  to  thank  many  people  for  helping  me  with  photo- 
graphs: the  directors  of  the  Museums  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
the  Walters  Art  Galleries.  So,  my  friends,  thank  you  all!  I  wish  to  men- 
tion especially  the  personal  and  devoted  assistance  of  my  former  student. 
Professor  Lawson  Pendleton  Cooper,  of  Riverside  Junior  College,  CaHfor- 
nia,  who  came  to  Chicago  to  help  me  in  editing  the  greater  part  of  these 
volumes.  To  Ella  Wheeler  Forkert  and  Miss  Janette  HoUis  for  revis- 
ing part  of  the  text  and  readnig  proof,  many  thanks. 


New  York  City, 
February,  1938. 


Joseph  Pijoan. 
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Malago  festival  mask.    University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Philadelphia. 
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Children  s  water-color  painting,  showing  repetition  of  a  stereotyped  form  with  slight 
variations.   From  the  International  Institute  of  Pedagogy,  Geneva. 
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THE  PERCEPTION  OF  BEAUTY  is  a  human  experience.  No  other 
creature  Hving  in  this  world  is  able  to  appreciate  beauty  as  we  humans 
do.  If  the  butterflies  with  wings  of  a  thousand  colors  are  impressed 
by  their  own  loveliness,  their  feeh ng  is  of  another  sort — not  that  of 
beauty.  The  butterfly's  sensory  organs  are  entirely  different  from  our  own. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  eyes  of  insects  are  constructed  to  see  multiform 
aspects  of  objects.  Very  likely  they  see,  all  at  the  same  time,  many  shapes  of 
the  same  rose.  So  we  cannot  say  that  the  bee  or  the  beetle  is  attracted  to  the 
flowers  for  the  beauty  of  their  color  and  form. 

The  higher  animals  have  eyes  placed  in  such  positions  on  the  head  that 
it  seems  unlikely  they  see  things  as  we  do.  They  make  no  attempt  at  adorn- 
ment to  make  themselves  more  beautiful.  The  apes,  which  live  almost  like 
savages,  do  not  make  garlands  of  flowers  or  necklaces  of  leaves,  as  do  the 
primitive  savages  of  the  human  race.  No,  beauty  is  a  human  experience. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  only  experience  exclusive  to  man,  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
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Chief  of  the  Amazon  Basm,  with  full  regaha.  beauty.  Look  at  your  carpets 

your  vases,  your  neckties,  and 

those  framed  pictures  that  you 

hang  on  the  wall.  All  have  been  produced  by  people  who  sought  to  satisfy 

your  craving  for  beauty.   No  matter  whether  you  live  in  a  shack  or  m  a 
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palatial  mansion,  carpenters  or  stonecut- 
ters have  toiled,  quite  often  unnecessarily 
and  inefficiently,  to  endow  this  abode  of 
yours  with  that  universally  desired  qual- 
ity of  things  that  we  call  beauty. 

So  be  patient,  keep  reading,  and  per 
haps  at  the  end  you  will  better  realize 
that,  victims  as  we  all  are  of  this  human 
passion  for  beauty,  we  must  be  grateful 
for  the  chance  to  take  part  in  the  great 
feast  of  artistic  experience  reserved  exclu 
sively  for  mankind. 

When  does  the  power  of  creating  beau- 
ty begin  to  be  manifested  ?  It  is  not  neces 
sary  to  go  back  through  the  ages,  nor 
even  to  the  people  who  have  been  called 
"our  contemporary  ancestors" — those  abo 
riginals  who  still  remain  on  earth  for  the 
joy  of  anthropologists  and  ethnologists. 
Right  in  our  own  homes  we  have  the 
most  precious  laboratory  for  research  into 
the  beginnings  of  art.  In  every  household 
all  over  the  world  may  be  studied  in  min 
iature  the  struggles  of  the  race  to  make 
works  of  beauty  out  of  materials  that  may 
be  molded,  colored,  shaped,  or  changed  in 
any  way. 

Look  at  the  first  drawings  by  a  child 
three  years  old.  They  consist  of  scrib- 
blings  that  suggest  the  appearance  of  a 
ball  of  yarn.  They  do  not  pretend  to  rep- 
resent anything  in  particular.  They  are  a 
conglomerate  of  Unes  which,  through  rep 
etition,  become  a  sort  of  standard  pattern. 
The  child  enjoys  repeating  the  form  he 
has  learned  to  make  and  to  repeat  keeps 
continually  asking  his  mother  for  pencil 
and  paper.  This  artistic  impulse  may  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  of  twenty 
five  thousand  years  ago,  or  of  the  contem 
porary  savages  of  Tasmania  or  the  Anda- 
man Islands,  the  most  primitive  people  of 
whom  we  know. 

Let  us  return  to  the  child.  When  he  is 
four  or  five,  he  begins  to  reaUze  the  possi- 


Ancestor  mask  from  New  Caledonia 
with  headdress  and  beard  of  feathers 

and  bark  dyed  black. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Philadelphia. 
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bilities  of  his  scribbled  ball  of 
yarn.  He  sees  in  it  suggestions 
of  objects  that  surround  him, 
and  the  stereotyped  ball  be- 
comes longer  or  taller,  so  that 
the  child  can  call  it  "kitty"  or 
"daddy"  or  "the  church."  He 
does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
look  at  the  cat,  or  daddy,  or 
the  church  to  get  the  facts  for 
his  drawing,  until  he  is  about 
seven  years  old.  During  the 
ages  from  seven  to  twelve  the 
child  keeps  repeating  the  forms 
that  he  has  learned,  improving 
them  gradually  through  obser- 
vation, but  seldom  copying  ob- 
jects from  nature.  The  cat, 
dad,  or  the  church  receives 
added  details,  but  it  still  keeps 
something  of  the  original  form 
of  the  scribbled  ball  of  yarn. 
Both  the  child  and  the  savage 
build  on  established  patterns — 
the  child,  because  he  is  satis- 
fied when  he  has  communi- 
cated the  idea  he  wishes  to 
express,  no  matter  how  crudely;  and  the  savage,  because  he  attaches  magical 
or  religious  significance  to  his  patterns,  believing  that  they  prevent  evil  or 
produce  good. 

It  is  interesting  that  children  up  to  seven  make  no  attempt  to  beautify 
themselves;  they  even  resist  when  they  are  properly  washed  and  combed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  savage  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  beautify- 
ing himself.  This  circumstance  goes  to  prove  that  the  child  is  more  prim- 
itive even  than  the  most  primitive  of  savages. 

Often  repeated  is  Darwin's  anecdotes  told  of  the  natives  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  It  seems  that  Darwin  took  pity  on  the  naked  heathens  shivering  in 
the  cold  Antarctic  blast  and  gave  them  a  piece  of  cloth.  But,  instead  of  mak- 
ing clothing  with  it,  they  tore  it  into  strips  to  make  decorations  for  their 
headpieces.  When  they  had  a  choice  between  comfort  and  beauty,  they 
preferred  the  latter.  And  do  we  dare  conclude  from  this  that  beauty  is  more 
important  to  primitive  man  than  is  utility?  It  has  been  pointed  out,  that 
perhaps  if  Darwin  had  given  the  cloth  to  the  women,  they  might  have 
made  clothing,  because  in  primitive  tribes  the  practical  things  of  life  are 
left  to  the  women.    The  adult  male  interests  himself  in  the  two  principal 


Mummified   head   of  a   New   Zealand   chief   with 
tattooing  that  marks  his  individual  character. 
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occupations  ot  mankind  at  the  primitive  level 
— war  and  beauty.  Mars  and  Venus,  we  re- 
call, were  still  consorts  in  Greek  times. 

All  primitive  people  make  use  of  the 
materials  they  have  around  them  in  order  to 
beautify  themselves.  First,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, flowers  and  leaves  were  used,  and  are 
still  in  use,  by  such  people  as  the  Hawaiians 
and  other  Polynesians.  Second,  the  feathers 
of  birds  are  made  into  capes  and  robes  by  the 
Polynesians  and  some  groups  of  x\merican 
Indians.  To  the  Mayans  and  Aztecs  the  most 
precious  thing — more  precious  than  gold  or 
jade — was  the  green  teather  of  the  quetzal 
bird.  Named  in  the  treaties  of  the  Mayans 
and  Aztecs,  following  certain  of  their  con- 
quests, were  levies  of  quetzals  imposed  upon 
the  enemy.  Today  the  aborigines  of  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon  River  still  decorate  themselves 
chiefly  with  feathers.  So  important  is  the  pro- 
curing of  the  right  kind  of  feathers,  that 
these  people  discovered  a  means  of  varying 
the  colors  of  new  feathers  on  living  birds  by 
plucking  the  poor  creatures  and  rubbing  their 
bodies  with  fish  oil. 

Third,  primitive  people  paint,  tattoo,  or 
mark  their  own  skin  in  various  manners. 
Colored  clays  are  used  when  the  eifect  needs 
to  be  only  temporary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
war  paint  of  the  American  Indians.  Tattoo- 
ing is  considered  a  hne  embellishment  by 
many  native  people  of  light  complexion.  Tat- 
tooing is  practiced  by  nearly  every  race  of 
people:  Eskimos,  Polynesians,  American  In- 
dians, Hindus,  and  many  others.  Indeed,  it 
is  still  practiced  among  certain  classes  of  civ- 
ilized whites  today.  Another  form  of  decora- 
tion prevalent  among  Negroid  people,  whose 
dark  skins  do  not  show  of?  tattooed  lines  to 
advantage,  is  the  scarification  of  the  skin,  pro- 
duced by  making  cuts  and  retarding  the  heal- 
ing with  irritating  juices  which  cause  the 
flesh  to  heal  in  raised  welts.  Such  markings 
remind  us  of  the  V-shaped  slashes  on  our 
mothers'  pies  or  the  cuts  made  on  bakers' 


Ancestor  portrait  of  Polynesian 
native  of  Easter  Island.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 
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loaves.  We  should  recall,  too, 
the  pride  with  which  German 
students  display  the  scars  they 
receive  in  their  duels,  and  re- 
member that  the  modern  wom- 
an employs  something  like  tat- 
tooing when  she  covers  her 
face  with  a  transparent  veil 
decorated  with  various  pat- 
terns. And  are  not  rouge,  lip- 
stick, and  beauty  spots  the 
same  sort  of  decoration  as  is 
affected  by  the  primitives? 

Next  in  importance  comes 
ornamentation  by  means  of 
necklaces,  earrings,  bracelets, 
belts,  and  other  accessories, 
made  of  skin,  jade,  tusks, 
shells,  and  bones.  Some  are 
hung  on  the  ears  or  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose,  some  encircle 
the  neck,  the  legs,  the  arms, 
or  the  fingers — in  fact,  men 
and  women  at  some  time  or 
another  have  utihzed  almost 
every  conceivable  part  of  the 
body  for  decoration  by  means 
of  all  kinds  of  knickknacks 
and  gewgaws.  The  sight  of  an 
aboriginal  of  New  Guinea, 
covered  all  over  with  his  dec- 
orative paraphernalia,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  amazing.  How 
can  he  carry  such  a  load  of 
sharks'  teeth,  boars'  tusks, 
mother-of-pearl,  and  carved 
bones.?  How  can  he  fight  or  carry  on  his  business,  dressed  up  in  such  style? 
And  yet  everything  he  wears  has  some  spiritual  significance  to  him.  For 
nothing  in  the  world  would  he  go  to  war  or  to  the  ceremonial  dance  with- 
out the  protection  that  his  paints  and  ornaments  lend  him. 

Finally,  mutilations  of  the  body  are  sometimes  considered  beautiful.  Some 
savage  people  have  their  teeth  filed  to  sharp  points;  others  care  only  for 
women  whose  ears  are  stretched  down  to  their  shoulders,  or  whose  lips  are 
forced  to  grow  as  big  as  saucers.  And  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  wasp 
waists  of  not  so  long  ago,  or  the  warped  feet  of  oriental  women? 


Negro    mask    from    Southern    Nigeria.     To    such 
masks  a  robe  made  of  strips  of  bark  was  attached. 
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One  might  think  that  after  caring  for  such  important  matters  as  personal 
decoration,  the  savage  would  begin  to  plan  the  building  of  shelters.  Bur 
such  is  not  the  case.  Next  in  importance  in  his  Hfe  is  ceremonial  equipmen 
The  number  of  articles  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  savage  rites  i, 
almost  beyond  counting.  And  since  such  objects  are  considered  to  be  sacreo 
and  since  their  value  grows  with  age,  every  tribe  gathers  together  an  im- 
mense accumulation.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  why  savag,.  commu- 
nities consider  it  so  necessary  to  have  such  abundant  supplier  of  liturgical 
objects. 

The  aboriginal  Tasmanian,  today  extinct,  had  no  shelter  and  did  not 
know  how  to  make  fire,  yet  he  felt  it  was  necessary  that  he  produce  num- 
bers of  little  painted  pebbles  which  seemed  to  him  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
his  ancestors.  It  is  known  that  the  Tasmanians  used  to  have  long  conversa- 
tions with  their  painted  pebbles. 

The  Australian  Bushmen,  next  to  the  Tasmanians  in  savagery,  had  flat, 
painted  stones  called  tchuringas,  which  were  supposed  to  hold  within  them 
the  spirit  of  the  tribe.  These  stones  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  warriors 
and  were  considered  potent  charms  when  carried  into  battle.  The  same 
people  greatly  valued  their  decorated  bull-roarers,  whose  sound  was  sup- 
posed to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 
Nearly  all  primitive  people 
make  rattles  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  Simple  rattles, 
made  of  coconut  shells  or 
gourds,  pierced  at  one  end,  fill- 
ed with  pebbles  and  fastened  to 
a  stick,  were  perhaps  the  first 
musical  instruments  made  by 
man.  It  was  natural  that  such 
a  beneficial  article  should  be 
lavishly  decorated  with  designs 
that  symbolized  the  powers  of 
the  protecting  totem. 

The  invention  of  the  drum 
probably  meant  as  much  to 
primitive  man  as  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  has  meant  to 
modern  man;  both  have  been 
means  of  communication.  The 
drum  has  not  been  forgotten; 
its  resounding  vibrations  still 
may  be  heard  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  frightening  away 
devils,  calling  the  devout  to 
worship,    or    stirring    up    the 


Negro  mask  from  Congo,  made  of  wood  and 
bark  stained  black,  white,  and  red. 
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martial  spirit.  The  first  drums  were 
made  o£  hollow  logs,  burned  out  in  the 
center  and  split  along  one  side.  Later, 
membranes  were  stretched  over  one 
end.  When  they  were  struck,  they  pro- 
duced soul-stirring  sounds.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  primitive  people  endowed 
the  drum  with  vastly  important  attri- 
butes and  as  a  consequence  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  carve  or  paint  upon  it  the  faces 
of  the  gods  who  spoke  through  its 
mighty  thunderings.  Even  today  at 
country  fairs  crowds  are  drawn  togeth- 
er by  the  voice  of  the  drum;  and,  if  we 
take  the  trouble  to  look  carefully,  we 
will  see  that  the  modern  instruments 
are  painted  all  over  with  figures  whose 
symboHsm  has  been  forgotten.  This 
little,  simple  story  of  the  drum  is  of- 
fered only  to  show  how  the  most  prim- 
itive instrument  can  become  a  work  of 
art  if  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  people  who  use  it. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance 
to  primitive  people  are  ceremonial 
masks,  staffs,  and  scepters.  Nothing- 
looms  so  large  in  the  mind  of  the  sav- 
age as  the  excitement  of  the  religious 
rites  that  are  performed  upon  every 
possible  occasion;  and  the  costumes  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  these  rites  are 
sacred  objects,  as  well  as  works  of  art. 
The  reason  the  actors  in  primitive 
ceremonials  wear  masks  is  not  so  much 
to  aid  in  depicting  the  characters  they 
play  as  to  give  the  actors  themselves 
the  conviction  that  they  have  become 
transfigured  into  superior  beings.  At 
the  height  of  religious  ecstasy,  the  sav- 
age loses  all  sense  of  his  own  individual 
existence  and  becomes  the  spirit  of  his 
totemic  animal  or  of  some  god.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  it 
was  beUeved  in  parts  of  Europe  that  men  sometimes  became  lottps-garotts, 
or  werewolves,  and  ravaged  the  countryside  at  night;  and  in  Africa  the  leop- 
ard-man is  still  believed  to  exist.    If  these  monsters  were  indeed  men,  the 


Horned    Negro   mask    from    Gabon, 
used  in  tlie  moon  dance. 
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transformation  was  no  doubt 
achieved  through  the  use  of 
masks.  Common  to  all  prim- 
itive tribes  is  the  mask  of  the 
shaman,  or  medicine  man,  rep- 
resenting either  some  greatly 
revered  ancestor  or  the  totem 
of  the  tribe. 

Masks  may  be  carved  in 
wood  or  fabricated  with  bark. 
Often  they  are  covered  with 
feathers  and  capped  with  a 
plume  or  emblem  of  some  spir- 
it or  god.  So  beautifully  are 
some  constructed  that  they  are 
much  sought  after  today  by 
museums  and  collectors.  Per- 
haps most  valued  at  the  present 
time  are  the  masks  made  by 
the  African  Negroes,  whose  ex- 
otic beauty  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  such  contemporary 
artists  as  Picasso,  the  originator 
of  the  style  of  art  called  Cub- 
ism. 

In  later  stages,  primitive 
people  make  sculptural  repre- 
sentations of  spirits  of  all 
kinds:  the  spirits  of  ancestors, 
the  spirits  of  places,  the  spirits 
of  the  elements,  of  sickness, 
good  or  bad  luck,  animals,  or 
even  the  spirit  of  death.  These 
are  their  gods,  and  each  is  por- 
trayed v/ith  its  proper  attributes — the  spirit  of  sickness,  for  instance,  pitted 
all  over  with  the  marks  of  smallpox;  or  the  spirit  of  death,  hideous,  ghastly 
pale.  Some  of  these  spirits  are  anthropomorphic  in  form,  and  at  first  we 
may  imagine  that  they  correspond  to  our  own  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 
But  only  as  late  as  Egyptian  and  Greek  times  did  the  sculptural  representa- 
tions of  gods  reach  so  high  a  level  as  to  be  compared  with  our  own  Divinity, 
in  whose  image  we  are  created. 

How  then  should  primitive  man  represent  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor? 
How,  he  w^onders,  do  the  souls  of  the  dead  look  in  their  new  abode?  Their 
flesh  has  become  dust,  and  everything  is  changed.  And  so  the  only  possible 
answer  is  that  the  wood  must  be  carved  to  express  all  the  inward  force  of 


Ancestor    fetish,   with   huge   face   and   halo.     The 

limbs  and  body  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  for  the 

purpose   of   expressing   the   spiritual    state. 
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Ancestor  portrait  of  chieftess,  and  seat  for  chief  at  the  palaver  or  tribal  council.    Congo. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


life,  but  with  as  little  as  possible  of  the  natural  appearance  of  the  living  man 
when  he  was  on  the  earth.  Consequently,  the  soul  of  the  ancestor  is  repre- 
sented with  exaggerated  proportions,  quite  untrue  to  nature,  and  decorated 
with  geometric  designs  of  all  sorts.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  abstract 
and  arbitrary  treatment  of  African  ancestor  portraits,  so  admired  today. 

Certain  Negro  people  make  use  of  a  stereotyped  form  of  ancestral  por- 
trait, which  is  easily  supplied  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  hav(!  one.  The  exam- 
ple shown  on  page  nineteen  is  made  of  copper.  Observe  its  big,  flat  head, 
round  Uke  a  dishpan,  and  the  markings  of  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  ham- 
mered in  the  metal.  Note  how  the  body  is  reduced  to  a  triangular  shape, 
much  smaller  than  the  head,  and  how  the  arms  and  legs  are  omitted.  Why 
should  the  Negro  make  such  an  impossible  creature.^  Is  it  because,  like 
the  child,  he  does  not  know  any  better.^    No,  because  this  is  the  spirit,  and 
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the  spirit  resides  in  the  head. 
Next  to  be  considered  is  the 
representation  of  the  tribal  god 
himself.  The  Polynesians  make 
little  images  of  their  god  of 
the  sea,  called  Tikj,  with  some 
resemblance  to  a  fish  yet  more 
like  a  man.  The  flesh  hangs 
in  soft  folds,  and  the  eyes  are 
fish  eyes.  How  strange  a  fel- 
low is  this  Tikj,  and  yet  how 
charming!  He  is  a  good  luck 
talisman,  a  fetish,  and  a  god, 
all  in  one,  since  the  savage  is 
seldom  able  to  make  clear  in 
his  mind  the  differences.  His 
type  appears  in  Hawaii,  the 
Marquesas,  and  especially  in 
New  Zealand. 

Gradually  the  native  experi- 
ments in  representing  some  of 
the  natural  objects  that  sur- 
round him.  For  example,  there 
are  a  few  sculptured  portraits 
of  Negro  chiefs  which  were 
made  while  the  subjects  were 
still  alive.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  statuettes  that  we 
call  fetishes  were  originally 
portraits.  There  is  no  sharp 
line  between  the  two  types, 
because  portraits,  even  among 
civiUzed  people,  may  become 
objects  of  reverence  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  fetishes. 

But  among  primitive  people,  the  attempt  at  realistic  representation  of 
persons,  and  even  of  common  objects,  does  not  go  very  far.  Travelers  to 
foreign  lands  often  report  that  the  unspoiled  natives  strongly  object  to  being 
photographed.  Savage  people  have  less  pride  in  seeing  their  own  visages 
reproduced  than  do  we  civilized  men  and  women.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  some  evidence  that  uneducated  people  are  unable  to  recognize  themselves 
in  pictures,  even  if  they  are  photographed. 

One  of  the  motives  for  making  images  of  men  or  of  animals  is  that  power 
over  the  creature  represented  can  thereby  be  gained,  or  so  reasons  the  savage. 


Image  of  Negro  female  divinity  from  the 
Sudan  region. 
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Ancestor  mask  used  in  ceremonial  dance.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Simple  people  of  all  times  have  believed  that  by  destroying  the  simulacrum 
of  an  enemy  they  destroy  the  enemy. 

Yet  as  man  advances  and  yearns  for  the  possession  of  the  world  that  sur- 
rounds him,  he  becomes  better  able  to  make  pictures  of  what  he  sees  and 
through  these  pictures  to  tell  stories  of  what  he  does. 

Many  primitive  people  make  representations  of  scenes  from  their  own 
lives — scenes  of  hunting,  fishing,  fighting,  dancing  the  ceremonial  dance,  or 
doing  the  daily  chore.  Some  such  scenes  are  painted  on  rocks,  some  on  hides, 
some  on  bones;  but  not  any  are  more  beautiful  than  those  incised  on  walrus 
tusks  by  the  Eskimos. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  it  takes  for  the  savage  mind  to  pass  from  the 
first  stage  of  the  magical  designs  of  the  Australian  tchuringas,  already  men- 
tioned, to  realistic,  story-telling  drawings.  At  the  present  time  both  kinds  of 
work  are  done  simukaneously,  and  the  only  reason  for  believing  that  one 
kind  is  earlier  or  more  primitive  than  the  other  is  found  by  comparison 
with  the  development  of  art  in  children.  Frankly,  much  of  discussion  of  this 
sort  is  theoretical.  We  have  not  witnessed  savages  growing  from  the  anthro- 
poid, almost  apish,  stage  of  the  Tasmanian  to  the  stage  represented  by  the 
Australian;  nor  from  the  next  level  of  the  Papuan  of  New  Guinea  to  the 
fourth  stage,  represented  by  the  Polynesian;  nor  to  the  fifth  and  most  ad- 
vanced stage,  of  the  American  Indians. 
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Portrait   of   dowager   chieftess   of 
Southern  Nigeria,  with  represen- 
tation of  heir  on  back. 


A  great  deal  of  our  theorizing  about 
the  development  of  primitive  art  may 
have  to  be  revised  as  we  learn  more,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  at  one  point  of  devel- 
opment primitive  man  finds  joy  in  depict- 
ing his  surroundings  by  means  of  carved 
bones  or  painted  rocks.  In  making  the 
picture  story  of  his  life  the  Eskimo  some- 
times expresses  a  feeling  of  lighthearted- 
ness,  and  even  a  sense  of  humor.  So  not 
all  in  aboriginal  life  is  magical  and  fear- 
ful. Terror  is  not  the  only  motivating 
force  in  primitive  man's  behavior. 

And  finally  we  find  in  primitive  art  a 
late  development  of  what  we  might  call 
styHstic  virtuosity,  possible  only  to  the 
most  settled  and  most  refined  types  of  cul- 
ture. We  find  the  finest  examples  in  the 
Maori  wood-carvings  on  the  prows  of 
canoes.  These  intricate  designs  are  so  ab- 
stract, so  geometrical,  that  one  can  detect 
only  vague  hints  of  the  curled  stems  of 
ferns  and  other  bits  of  plant  life.  One 
wonders  whether  Maori  carving  is  de- 
signed with  no  other  idea  than  to  fill  a 
space  with  elaborate  decorations. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  puzzled  over 
this  problem.  Are  the  geometric  patterns 
made  by  primitive  people  based  upon 
naturalistic  forms  that  have  become  styl- 
ized? Or  are  they  intellectual  creations, 
imagined  by  the  native  who  made  them 
without  reference  to  any  traditional  mate- 
rials that  have  gone  before?  It  would  be 
the  most  up-to-date  to  say  that  these  geo- 
metric patterns  are  like  Freudian  paint- 
ings of  the  modern  school,  the  product 
of  a  perverse  imagination  that  refuses  to 
be  bound  down  to  the  normal  world.  But 
we  do  not  dare  to  be  so  rash.  Information, 
pieced  together  as  it  comes  from  scien- 
tists, missionaries,  and  travelers,  all  seems 
to  point  to  the  one  inescapable  conclusion, 
that  the  abstract  forms  of  decorative  art 
among    primitive    people    have,    hidden 
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within  them,  real  meanings. 
They  are  a  language  of  sym 
holism,  and  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  their  beauty  that  they 
speak  to  those  who  are  able  to 
understand  them.  The  parallel 
markings  on  paddles  from 
New  Guinea  tell  a  story  of 
waves  and  moonlight,  or  oval 
markings  speak  of  seashells 
along  the  strand.  Zigzag  lines 
are  made  by  Australian  natives 
to  represent  the  footsteps  of  a 
man  who  has  passed  by.  Pairs 
of  dots  are  the  marks  of  rab- 
bits' feet;  hexagonal  forms  are 
porcupines;  and  circles  with 
six  pokes  are  turtles  with  legs, 
head,  and  tail  sticking  out. 

The  savage  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  show  the  complete 
animal;  a  part  is  as  good  as 
the  whole.  If  the  more  ad- 
vanced artist  carves  or  paints 
in  a  naturalistic  manner,  it  is 
not  so  much  that  he  needs  a 
complete  representation,  as  that 
he  enjoys  making  it.  He  finds 
pleasure  in  embodying  the  im- 
aginings that  cry  for  birth 
within  his  mind.  Aristotle  de- 
fined man  as  a  political  ani- 
mal; but  what  about  bees  and  ants.'^  Possibly  a  more  precise  definition  is 
that  man  alone  among  all  creatures  of  the  earth  is  an  aesthetic  animal. 

So  far,  the  art  of  primitive  peoples  has  stimulated  us  to  think  about  human 
beginnings,  has  forced  us  to  discover  race  characteristics,  and  has  led  us  to 
observe  the  artistic  behavior  of  man  in  the  making.  So  far,  so  good.  This 
study  has  brought  us  wholesome  doubts  as  to  whether  that  human  being, 
which  we  called  the  aesthetic  animal,  will  ever  reach  the  point  of  being  a 
finished  and  perfected  product.  Lightly  we  scorned  civilized  pride  by  com- 
paring the  art  of  the  savages  with  the  achievements  of  beaux  and  belles  of 
our  modern  age.  But  we  find  the  aesthetic  creations  of  aboriginals  are  not 
so  far  removed  from  those  of  modern  society,  and  the  return  to  the  primitive 
is  not  so  remote  as  we  might  believe.  This  is  the  first  result  we  obtained  in 
studying  and  comparing  works  of  art  of  the  savages. 


Bronze  portrait  of  an  ancestor,  to  serve  as 

pedestal  for  a  sacred  elephant  tusk.    From 

Benin,   Ivory  Coast. 
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The  next  result  that  abo- 
riginal art  brings  is  the  pleasure 
it  produces,  its  real  beauty.  Yes, 
they  are  beautiful,  those  marks 
of  Negroes,  those  canoes  of 
Polynesians,  those  baskets  of 
American  Indians.  They  arc 
charming  not  merely  because 
they  are  rare,  but  because  they 
contain  that  element  of  fasci- 
nation, universal  and  eternal, 
that  we  call  beauty.  The  sophis- 
ticated Europeans  of  thirty 
years  ago  indulged  in  collecting 
African  fetishes,  because  per- 
haps they  were  irritated  by  their 
contemporary  art  which  was 
still  realistic  and  imitative.  Art- 
ists in  the  vanguard  employed 
marks  and  rattles  of  the  savages 
to  scare  the  academic  old  fogies. 
After  the  battle  was  won,  critics 
became  consciously  aware  of 
this  new  treasure:  the  artistic 
equipment  of  the  primitive 
people,  used  by  the  rebels  in 
their  victorious  fight. 

Today  nobody  pretends  to 
ignore  the  beauty  there  is  in 

some  of  the  works  of  the  primitive  peoples.  But  many,  a  little  shy  to  accept 
whole  heartedly  this  fact,  will  realize  that  the  beauty  found  in  them  is  of 
another  kind,  very  different  from  our  own.  That  strange  beauty,  they  say, 
helps  chiefly  to  realize  the  superior  quality  of  our  kind  of  beauty,  the  only 
beauty  that  corresponds  to  our  higher  level  of  culture. 

We  do  not  deny  this.  The  technique  of  knowing  oneself  these  days  is 
acquired  neither  by  introspection  nor  isolation,  but  by  contacts  and  contrasts. 
Even  those  who  boast  of  being  on  top  of  the  social  ladder  learn  by  comparing 
themselves  with  the  people  on  the  lower  rungs.  But  the  art  of  primitive 
peoples  contains  not  simply  "another  kind  of  beauty,"  namely,  a  kind  of 
beauty  that  can  be  praised  only  with  mental  reserve.  Primitives  contain  real 
beauty,  absolute  beauty,  because  beauty  is  only  of  one  kind. 

In  the  works  of  art  made  by  the  savages  there  is  transfiguration  of  the 
natural  form,  which  is  the  essence  of  beauty.  The  shapes  are  not  those  of  the 
objects  we  touch  and  see,  but  the  shapes  which  the  savage,  or  his  people,  has 


Bronze  cock  used  by  the  Negroes  of  Benin  as  a 
permanent   offering  to   some   ancestor. 
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Negro  fetishes  from  the  Cone     '  _     n.   studded  with  iron  nails  which  are 

supposed  to  spur  on  the  magical  action.  Notice  the  blood  stains  on  the  head  and 
the  mirror  in  the  body,  used  to  close  the  cavity  in  which  are  held  the  sacramental 
objects  that  make  the  statue  potent.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


Eskimo  dart  throwers  made  of  ivory  with  hunting  and  fishing  scenes  incised  and  stained. 
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Four  prows  of  Maori  canoes  elaborately  carved  in  wood  with 
conventionalized  designs  of  ferns,  and  monsters  to  scare 
away  evil.   University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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recreated  through  imagination.  The  metamorphosis,  the  occasion  for  the  ex- 
pression of  beauty,  is  there  and  probably  more  pronounced,  because  the  artist 
expects  his  work  to  serve  some  magical  purpose. 

This  very  useful  purpose  restrains  the  artists  in  primitive  society  to  a  strict 
repetition  of  ancestral  types.  As  the  old  chants  are  modulated  by  the  abo- 
riginals without  changing  a  note,  so  the  patterns  inherited  from  secular 
tradition  are  repeated  apparently  without  freedom  by  the  savages.  Neverthe- 
less, some  night,  one  who  is  endowed  with  exceptional  phantasy,  dreams  of  a 
new  tune  and  in  the  morning  sings  it  to  the  rest  of  the  clan.  If  it  is  good,  it 
is  accepted  as  a  revelation  of  a  god,  and  it  is  gradually  improved  by  singing 
and  singing.  On  occasions,  a  singer,  a  painter,  or  a  carver  makes  a  mistake 
in  the  old  tune  or  the  old  pattern,  due  to  an  uncontrollable  emotion.  If  the 
result  is  good  it  is  also  credited  to  a  god,  and  included  in  the  tribal  repertory 
of  forms.  Such  is  the  process  of  creation  in  the  primitive  peoples.  But,  not 
all  the  "junk"  produced  by  the  savages  contains  beauty;  neither  are  all  the 
carvings  and  paintings  of  Africans  and  Polynesians  works  of  art.  Among 
them  are  many  carvers,  singers,  and  painters,  but  only  very  few  are  artists,  as 
is  true  of  our  own  society.  As  Plato  said,  many  carry  the  stafiF  and  only  few 
are  inspired  by  God! 


Tikis,  or  amulets,  representing  the  marine  fish-god  of  the  Polynesians. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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Entrance  :o  che  Cave  of  Font  de  Gaume,  France. 


PREHISTORIC  ART  IN  EUROPE 

AND  AFRICA 

A  BOUT   one   hundred    years   ago,    when    European    scientists    were 
/-\       busying  themselves  with  the  problem  of  dating  flint  arrowheads, 
/        \      knives,  scrapers,  and  axes  of  the  Stone  Age,  there  were  discovered, 
^  ^   for  the  first  time,  drawings  and  sculptures  of  animals  on  bits  of 

bone  and  ivory  buried  in  layers  of  prehistoric  rubbish.  Since  the  animals 
represented  were  goats  and  deer  just  like  those  of  today,  no  positive  proof 
could  be  offered  that  these  bits  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Stone  Age 
flints.  But  when,  in  1864,  there  appeared  a  bone  decorated  with  an  engraved 
picture  of  a  mammoth,  whose  kind  had  long  been  extinct,  all  doubts  as  to 
their  antiquity  were  laid  aside. 

Investigators  were  amazed  when  they  realized  that  the  cave  men,  who 
had  been  known  only  as  the  makers  of  the  flints,  were  more  than  artisans; 
they  were  great  artists.  As  studies  of  the  life  of  prehistoric  man  went  deeper 
and  deeper,  the  number  of  objects  of  art  from  the  period  increased  enor- 
mously.   Today  over  100,000  fragments  of  bone  and  ivory  have  been  cata- 
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Three  views  of  the  earliest  known  portrait  of  a  human  being.   Ivory.   Found  on  the  site 
of  a  prehistoric  settlement  at  Vestonice,  Czechoslovakia. 


logued.  And  these  inconspicuous  objects,  now  that  they  are  well  understood, 
have  become  o£  immense  value  for  their  beauty  and  for  what  they  reveal  of 
the  people  of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 

These  bits  of  bone  and  ivory,  sculptured  or  incised  with  drawings  of 
animals,  have  been  found  in  caves  and  beneath  layers  of  earth  where  native 
huts  once  stood.  They  have  been  found  not  only  in  the  classic  sections  of 
prehistoric  archaeology — France  and  Spain — but  also  in  Italy,  the  British 
Isles,  the  Rhine  country,  along  the  Danube,  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  even  in  far-away  Siberia.  Such  wide  distribution  leads 
us  to  wonder  how  this  highly  developed  school  of  art  spread  its  teachings; 
whether  some  few  masters  sent  their  works  to  foreign  lands  over  the  earliest 
trade  routes,  or  whether  the  movements  of  the  Stone  Age  people  themselves 
spread  the  culture  far  and  wide. 

An  even  greater  surprise  was  in  store  for  the  investigators  when  they 
later  found  the  magnificient  paintings  by  prehistoric  men  on  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  caves.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  first  cave 
paintings  were  found  at  Altamira  in  northern  Spain;  and  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  in  southern  and  central  France  and  Spain,  other  cave 
paintings  were  found. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  knowledge  of  about  twenty-five  painted 
caves  in  France  and  twenty-five  in  Spain.   But  at  almost  any  time  we  may 
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Venus  of  Lespluge,   France.    Laboratory  of  Anthropology. 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris. 


discover  more.  The  caves  where  the  prehistoric  artists  worked  have,  in  every 
case,  been  found  by  sheer  accident.  Perhaps,  any  day  a  dog  may  follow  a 
rabbit  into  a  hole,  and  the  hunter,  enlarging  the  hole,  may  find  a  cave  where 
Stone  Age  artists  once  worked  with  their  colors;  or  a  landslide  after  a  rain 
may  reveal  a  long-lost  entrance;  or  a  railroad  gang  may  cut  through  a  hill 
and  open  up  a  cave  in  which  may  be  found  unexpected  splendors. 

If  any  caves  containing  paintings  were  opened  in  ancient  times,  the 
painted  decorations  were  destroyed  by  frightened  peasants  or  superstitious 
priests.  There  is  a  curious  bit  of  evidence  that  this  very  thing  happened.  A 
papal  bull  issued  by  CaUxtus  III,  one  of  the  Borgia  popes,  a  native  of  Va- 
lencia, forbade  the  Spanish  people  from  going  to  celebrate  an  unnamed  fiesta 
at  the  "Cave  of  the  Horse."  Nobody  now  can  recall  whether  there  was  such 
a  cave,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  an  underground  sanctuary,  on  the  walls 
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A  little  horse.    From  Lourdes.    Museum  of 
St.  Germain,  Paris. 


of  which  were  pre- 
served painted  horses 
of  the  Old  Stone  Age. 
What  is  more,  Mo- 
roccan and  Algerian 
natives  still  carry  on 
a  kind  of  devil  wor- 
ship in  caves,  per- 
forming a  ceremony 


which    comes    to    an 
end  with  all  kinds  of 
excesses  committed  in  utter  darkness  to  ward  off  the  malignant  spirits. 

For  a  long  time  the  study  of  the  art  of  prehistoric  man  was  carried 
forward  only  by  anthropologists  and  archaeologists,  but  today  almost  every- 
one is  famihar  with  the  subject.  The  scientists  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  each  different  cukural  period  had  its  own  style  of  art.  Corresponding 
with  every  type  of  Stone  Age  industry  is  a  Stone  Age  style  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  What  is  more,  experts  have  been  able  to  piece  together  all  the 
evidence  from  many  fields  of  study  until  they  are  able  to  tell  us  almost  the 
exact  dates  of  each  of  the  styles.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the  most  recent 
of  the  styles  finished  its  evolution  at  the  end  of  the  last  glacial  age,  because 
this  style  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  animals  that  could  have  lived 
only  in  a  cold  cUmate  similar  to  the  climate  of  the  arctic  lands  of  today.  This 
last  glacial  age  has  been  dated  beyond  doubt. 

We  have  three  sources  of  proof  that  the  last  glacial  age  came  to  an  end 
somewhere  between  10,000  and  8,000  B.C.  First,  we  have  the  slow  retreat  of 
the  glaciers,  which  continues  right  down  to  the  present  time.  The  glacier  of 
the  Rhone,  to  cite  one  example,  has  been  retreating  for  a  century  at  the 
regular  speed  of  seven  yards  a  year.  Second,  we  can  count  the  strata  of 
alluvial  deposits  which  are  laid  down  every  year  by  the  streams  that  flow 
from  under  the  glaciers.  Third,  we  have  indisputable  evidence  in  fossil  trees 
that  the  valleys  branching  from  the  Nile  River  were  heavily  wooded  up  to 
about  8000  B.C.,  when  the  present  dry  cUmate  began;  and  rain  in  Egypt 
meant  ice  in  Central  Europe. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  show  that 
other  styles  were  older,  and  the  whole  story  of 
the  development  of  prehistoric  art  is  "established. 
The  evidence  for  the  chronology  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  paintings  of  the  last  glacial  age 
are  superimposed  on  other  styles  of  paintings 
and  engravings,  and  assuredly  those  on  top  must 
be  the  most  recent.  In  addition,  careful  excava-  tt  j  r 
tions  of  the  layers  of  earth  and  rubbish  in  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  d'Az^  Mus'^urS 
caves  of  prehistoric  men  have  confirmed  the  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
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Head  of  bison  on  the  end  of  an  arrow 

thrower.    From  Mas  d'Azil.   Museum  of 

St.  Germain,  Paris. 


sequence  in  which  the  various  styles 
must  have  followed  each  other;  and, 
since  the  earth  was  sometimes  piled 
against  the  walls  where  paintings  were 
made,  a  direct  connection  is  established 
between  the  artifacts  and  the  wall 
paintings.  These  artifacts  are  datable, 
but  the  evidence  is  too  technical  to  be 
touched  on  here,  except  to  say  that  it 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
oldest  styles  go  back  perhaps  as  far  as, 
but  no  farther  than,  20,000  years  B.C. 

So,  in  the  long  stretch  between  20,000  and  8000  B.C.  prehistoric  man 
painted  and  carved;  but  during  this  time  changes  of  climate  changed  his 
needs,  and  as  his  needs  changed,  the  very  motive  for  creating  works  of  art 
changed.  In  the  earlier  carvings  and  paintings,  before  the  glacial  age,  we 
discover  a  profound  interest  in  matters  that  pertain  to  sex.  But  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  interested  to  know  that  among  the 
100,000  objects  found  in  the  caves,  fewer  than  one  dozen  have  obscene  sig- 
nificance. When  we  speak  of  sex  we  do  not  mean  pornography.  The  animals 
are  often  represented  as  pregnant;  and  the  figures  of  humans  are  chiefly 
nude  women  with  monstrous  hips,  voluminous  hanging  breasts,  and  ele- 
phantine legs.  Yet,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  these  women — ironically  called 
prehistoric  Venuses — were  fitted  for  procreation,  or  indeed  for  any  practical 
occupation.  When  these  Venuses  were  first  found,  we  thought  that  men  of 
the  early  Stone  Age  must  have  had  a  taste  for  women  with  billowy  flesh,  as 
do  some  savages  today.  But  so  impressive  is  the  amount  of  superfluous 
adipose  tissue  on  the  little  statuettes,  that  we  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  represent  women  who  have  been  especially  fattened  for  rites 
of  fertility,  but  not  necessarily  for  motherhood.    In  them,  as  in  priestesses, 

was  stored  up  nourishment  for  the  sake 
of  the  mothers  who  bore  the  children. 
They  were,  perhaps,  magical  store- 
houses for  the  generative  forces. 

All  this  is  no  doubt  highly  conjec- 
tural. The  only  ray  of  light  we  have  on 
the  subject  is  a  reference  in  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  saying  that  when  the  Greeks 
passed  through  the  territory  of  some 
very  primitive  tribes  in  Asia  Minor  they 
found  the  people  fattening  young  men 
to  the  point  of  monstrosity  for  obscure 
religious  purposes.  Of  course,  the  time 
and  place  are  far  removed  from  pre- 


Head  of  bison,   engraved   on  flat  bone 

From  Laugerie  Basse.  Jardin  des  Plantes 

Laboratory  of  Anthropology,  Paris. 
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Wild  goat  jumping.   Formerly  part  of  an  arrow  thrower.    From  the  Cave  of  St.  Michel 
d'Adur)'.    Museum  of  St.  Germain,  Paris. 


historic  Europe,  and  boys  are  not  Venuses;  but  the  reader  can  be  assured 
that  nobody  else  knows  any  more  about  the  matter. 

In  a  certain  reUef  of  an  early  prehistoric  style  one  of  these  enormousK 
fat  women  holds  a  ram's  horn,  apparently  offering  a  drink  to  some  other 
person.  Is  this  drink  an  aphrodisiac.'  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  associated  in  the 
primitive  mind  with  the  fertility  of  the  animal  herds  upon  which  the  people 
depended  for  food? 

On  the  other  hand,  later  works  of  art  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  are  motivated 
by  an  increasing  need  for  hunting  and  killing.  The  human  figure  appears 
masked;  and  men  are  shown  taking  part  in  the  dances,  which  among  all 
primitive  people  precede  the  hunt  or  the  battle.  Men  of  late  prehistoric  times 
found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  herds  afar  and  to  compete  with  rival  hunts- 
men. It  seems  Hkely  that  their  needs  drove  them  so  far  as  to  take  the  Hves  of 
the  elderly  people  of  the  tribe,  who  were  excess  baggage  on  long  hunting  ex- 
peditions. Whereas  Stone  Age  man  before  the  last  glacial  period  was  pre- 
occupied with  reproducing  his  own  kind  and  causing  the  wild  herds  to 
multiply  in  the  abundant  grazing  grounds.  Stone  Age  man  of  the  late 
glacial  times  became  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  following  the  herds 
from  one  patch  of  green  to  another. 
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As  a  consequence,  in  this  late  period,  magical  rites  no  longer  have  to  do 
with  fertility,  but  rather  with  the  slaying  of  animals,  and  the  fat  women  dis- 
appear entirely.  In  their  place  we  find  representations  of  bison,  reindeer, 
cave  bears,  horses,  and  other  animals. 

In  many  cases  the  sculptures  and  paintings  show  signs  of  having  been 
used  for  purposes  of  witchcraft.  Often  the  ivory  carvings  are  marked  with 
lines  that  are  probably  meant  to  suggest  wounds;  and,  more  than  this,  some 
of  them  have  the  forms  of  arrowheads  marked  on  their  beUies.  One  of  the 
monumental  bison  of  the  Altamira  cave  shows  plain  markings  of  spears 
pointing  to  his  temples.  Clay  sculptures  of  bison  have  been  found  with  holes 
in  their  sides,  indicating  that  they  have  been  "wounded"  in  some  magical  rite. 

Often  the  little  objects  of  ivory  or  bone  are  too  frail  to  have  been  of  any 
practical  use;  and,  as  many  of  them  have  been  found  in  layers  of  ashes  in 
the  caves,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  they  were  thrown  into  the  embers 
after  the  sacrificial  meal. 

Some  of  the  dart  throwers  are  too  small  and  too  overloaded  with  decora- 
tion to  have  been  put  to  practical  use.  It  seems  quite  sure  that  they  were  cere- 
monial objects,  carried  by  chiefs  or  medicine  men  as  their  insignia  of  rank 
and  power.  Perhaps  they  were  employed  in  the  ceremonial  wounding  of  the 
images  of  animals. 

It  is  well  within  the  compass  of  the  primitive  mentality  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  which  had  been  hunted  and  devoured  should  be 
propitiated  by  "killing,"  in  turn,  the  ceremonial  object  which  was  the 
magical  cause  of  its  doom.   We  can  imagine  cave  men,  deep  in  an  under- 


Bison  scenting  danger,  his  head  turned  toward  the  unseen  enemy.    From  the 
Cave  of  La  Madelaine.   Museum  of  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
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Reindeer  pasturing  in  a  grassy  meadow,  marked  with  horizontal  Unes.    From 
Thayngen,  Switzerland.   Museum  of  Constance. 


ground  sanctuary,  partaking  o£  the  best  parts  of  the  meat  of  a  great  bison 
and  then  solemnly  breaking  the  ceremonial  dart  throwers,  or  throwing  them 
into  the  fire  as  a  token  of  reconciliation  with  the  bison-god  of  the  herd  they 
were  following. 

The  paintings  of  dancers  of  the  late  period  represent  men  dressed  in 
imitation  of  the  animals  they  are  preparing  to  hunt.  In  their  motions  they 
mimic  the  steps  of  the  deer  or  the  goats.  On  one  piece  of  bone  we  see  three 
little  figures  walking  on  tiptoe,  which  is  as  close  as  men  can  come  to  the 
way  goats  walk.  Moreover,  one  cave  was  entered  not  long  ago,  where,  on 
the  floor,  plainly  marked  in  the  carpet  of  sand,  were  traces  of  the  very  same 
tiptoe  steps.  Were  these  the  marks  of  a  final  ceremonial  dance  performed 
by  some  ancient  fraternity  of  goatmen  10,000  years  ago.'  Did  the  tribe  move 
away  to  a  better  hunting  ground,  or  were  the  dancers  so  moved  by  the 
effects  of  their  ritual  that  they  decided  to  close  forever  the  holy  place  that 
it  might  never  be  defiled.^    We  can  only  surmise. 


Heads  of  reindeer  playing.    Engraved  on  an  antler.    From  Mas  d'Azil. 
Museum  of  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
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Engraving  of  reindeer  crossing  river  in  which  are  salnion. 
From  the  Cave  of  Lorthet. 

Perhaps  the  anthropologists  have  gone  a  Httle  too  fa.  with  their  theory 
that  cave  man  art  is  made  for  purposes  associated  with  reproduction  and 
destruction.  The  evidence  for  it  is  plain  enough;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  ivory  objects  were  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  decorative  pendants.  Some  of  die  little  figurines  have  no 
practical  purpose  that  we  can  learn,  and  the  only  excuse  we  can  find  for 
them  is  that  they  were  used  just  as  we  would  use  them  ourselves — for  the 
center  of  a  necklace.  In  our  own  times  we  see  Eskimos  carving  ivory  statuettes 
for  the  sheer  joy  of  working  the  walrus^tusk.  Indeed,  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
any  primitive  man,  or  any  young  boy,  is  to  whittle  at  a  piece  of  wood  or 
other  handy  material  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  knife  into  his  hands.  From  whittling 
to  carving  some  real  or  imagined  object  is  an  easy  step.  We  should  remem- 
ber, too,  that  Stone  Age  men  must  have  busied  themselves  often  with  the 
task  of  carving  useful  implements  and  tools  such  as  harpoons  and  fishhooks 
out  of  the  very  same  materials  they  used  for  works  of  art. 

Scholars  are  now  falling  back  on  the  formerly  discredited  idea  that  there 
were  professional  artists,  or  artist-priests,  who  developed  certain  types  of 
art  objects  for  the  purpose  of  their  priestcraft  and  perhaps  sold  their  works 
to  the  hunters  and  warriors.  We  are  led  to  this  line  of  thought  because  we 
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Early  experiments  in  art  by  prehistoric  man  in  Europe.    Finger  drawings  in 
clay  on  wall  of  the  Cave  of  La  Clotilde,  Spain. 

observe  contemporary  savages  holding  to  certain  limited  types  or  patterns; 
and  if  some  original  and  daring  soul  invents  a  new  type,  he  shares  it  with 
other  tribal  artists  with  great  reluctance.  If  he  gives  it  up  at  all,  he  does 
so  only  for  some  spiritual  consideration.  Of  course,  the  repetition  of  types 
may  mean  simply  that  certain  works  of  art  caught  the  popular  fancy,  just 
as  popular  songs  are  repeated  for  a  while  and  then  discarded.  Or,  again,  it 
is  possible  that  certain  types  were  repeated  because,  being  new,  they  came  to 
be  considered  more  potent  magic  than  the  older  ones.  At  one  period  the 
image  of  the  reindeer  grazing  was  employed  in  preference  to  the  one  of  the 
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Lioness  engraved  on  a  wall  of  the  Cave  of  Les  Combarelles. 
(Photo  by  Raeburn  Rohrbach). 
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Head  of  bison,  drawn  with  charcoal.    In  the  Salon  Noir  of  the  Cave  of  Niaux. 

reindeer  running;  and  the  bison  turning  his  head,  scenting  the  enemy,  ap- 
peared to  be  preferable  to  the  standing  or  jumping  bison  used  before  that 
time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  glacial  age  frescoes  were  painted  in  south- 
eastern Spain,  not  in  caves  but  in  rock  shelters.  The  subjects  of  these  paint- 
ings, principally  at  Cogul  and  Alpera,  are  mainly  animals  and  masked 
hunters.  But  instead  of  isolated,  monumental  figures,  we  find  scenes  made  up 
of  many  men  and  animals,  which  seem  to  have  been  painted  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  events.  We  find  battle  scenes,  groups  of  dancers,  herds  of  deer 
and  bulls,  and  even  such  trivial  scenes  as  men  gathering  honey. 

This  latest  style  of  Old  Stone  Age  painting  again  shows  women,  but  not 
like  those  of  the  more  ancient  representations.  The  women  are  no  longer  fat, 
but  have  the  wasp  waist.  Now  they  are  dressed  in  skirts,  shawls,  and  hats  or 
feathered  headdresses.  The  men  also  wear  feathers  in  their  hair  and  use  bows 
and  arrows  instead  of  darts.  Plainly,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
invention  of  weapons  and  tools.  We  are  dealing  with  a  higher  kind  of  society. 

After  the  development  of  the  story-teUing  pictures  of  the  type  found  at 
Cogul  and  Alpera,  art  becomes  more  geometric  and  abstract;  and  finally  the 
paintings  of  the  end  of  the  Old  Stone  Age  are  so  schematic,  that  without 
knowledge  of  the  preceding  paintings  we  would  not  be  able  to  make  out  what 
was  intended.    The  deer's  body  shrinks  into  a  few  suggestive  lines,  while 
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Prehistoric  painted  horse.    In  the  Salon  Noir  of  Niaux.    Photographed  by  Count  Begouen. 


the  antlers  increase  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  number  o£  branches  mul- 
tiplies so  greatly  that  the  antler  seems  to  be  a  representation  of  a  tree,  whose 
roots  are  the  legs  of  the  deer.  Simple  pairs  of  parallel  lines  have  been  de- 
ciphered to  mean  frogs,  and  half  circles  that  might  be  taken  for  festoons 
are  the  abstract  representations  of  fish. 

The  frescoes  of  France  and  northern  Spain,  characterized  by  monumental, 
single  figures  of  animals  made  for  the  magical  rites  of  hunting,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  that  mighty  European  race  we  call  the  Cro-Magnon. 
But  the  rock-shelter  paintings  of  the  south  of  Spain,  characterized  by  Hvely 
scenes  of  hunting  and  fighting,  seem  to  be  the  work  of  an  African  race  that 
may  have  entered  Europe  across  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Evidence  for  the 
connection  between  Africa  and  southern  Spain  is  found  in  the  similarity 
between  the  industries  and  art  in  both  places.  Close  comparisons  can  be 
made  between  the  artifacts  of  southern  Spain  and  those  of  the  Barbary  Coast 
and  Morocco.  More  important  for  us,  is  the  comparison  between  the  styles 
of  art  in  both  places.  Some  African  rock  paintings  are  so  similar  to  the 
Spanish  ones  that  they  might  easily  be  interchanged  and  few  would  be  able 
to  detect  the  diflFerence. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two  great  antagonistic 
cultures :  one  in  Europe  and  one  in  Africa,  the  latter  reaching  over  into  south- 
ern Spain.  If  we  could  accept  this  simple  scheme  without  demur,  we  could 
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Leaping  bison,  painted  on  top  ot  deer  and  over  handprints  s:ill  older. 
Cave  of  Castillo,  Santander,  Spain. 


view  all  the  prehistoric  paintings  of  the  same  general  style,  no  matter  on 
which  continent,  as  one  homogeneous  whole.  This  would  make  close  relatives 
of  the  art  of  the  rock  shelters  and  the  art  of  painted  rocks  in  southern  Africa. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  explanation  is  not  so  simple.  We  have  to  wait 
for  further  explorations  in  Africa.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  since  Frobenius 
published  his  first  work  on  African  art  we  have  succeeded  in  clearing  up 
many  points;  but,  notwithstanding  what  is  commonly  said,  Africa  has  not  yet 
clearly  spoken. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  have  described  the  Negro  sculptures,  but  these 
are  probably  not  so  ancient  as  to  date  back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  the  people 
who  made  them  may  not  have  been  even  the  aboriginals.  The  black  people 
were  not  predominant  in  Africa  in  the  distant  past.  During  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  they  lived  farther  south.  They  were  foreign  to  Pharaonic 
Egypt;  and  Homer  speaks  of  Pygmies  in  Africa,  but  not  of  Negroes.  The 
prehistoric  paintings  found  in  the  Sahara  and  Libyan  deserts  are  not  the 
work  of  Negroes,  but  of  Berbers,  Kabyles,  and  Tuaregs — peoples  that  we  call 
Mediterranean. 

Explorations  of  central  Africa  have  brought  forth  evidences  of  a  lost  art 
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Bison  in  polychrome,  painted  over  a  horse  in  plain  red;  both  super- 
imposed on  engravings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cave  of  Altamira,  Santander, 
Spain.  This  recent  drawing  by  H.  Breuil  is  more  accurate  and  complete 
than  the  drawings  first  published  by  the  same  artist.  The  gamut  of  colors 
in  the  original  paintings  can  be  appreciated  better  now  that  they  are  seen 
with  electric  light.  In  addition  to  the  red,  black,  and  ochres,  the  colors 
blue,  mauve,  and  green  are  now  distinguished. 
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The  kiss  of  the  deer.    Polychrome  fresco  at  Font  de  Gaume,  France. 

produced  by  the  aboriginals  of  the  forest  regions,  but  more  important  are 
the  discoveries  of  the  art  of  the  Bushmen  in  Cape  Colony,  Togoland,  and 
Rhodesia.  These  people  have  left  an  impressive  display  of  engravings  and 
paintings.  Their  genuinely  beautiful  works  of  art,  executed  on  rocks  that 
stick  up  like  warts,  are  scattered  all  over  the  South  African  wastes.  On  the 
sheltered  sides  of  the  rocks  we  find  engravings  and  paintings  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation. 

The  Bushmen  paintings  of  South  Africa  have  been  known  for  a  long 
time;  indeed,  they  made  an  impression  upon  the  Dutch  colonists  who  reached 
the  land  two  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  early  date  the  Bushmen  were  far 
more  numerous  than  now.  Slowly  they  have  been  dwindling  in  numbers, 
not  because  of  mistreatment  by  the  Dutch,  British,  or  Germans  who  have 
entered  the  plains  they  used  to  own,  but  because  of  the  cruel  slaughter  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  ferocious  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots.  Little  by  Uttle  the 
Bushmen  were  pushed  toward  the  south  into  Cape  Colony  and  Togoland. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  Kaffirs  and  are  of  a  dark  olive  complexion.  Their 
anatomical  features  are  different  from  both  the  Negroes'  and  the  whites'; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  anthropological  studies  seem  to  discredit  the 
idea  that  their  ancient  ancestors  emigrated  to  Spain  and  there  originated 
the  story-telling  art  of  the  rock  shelters  which  we  have  already  described. 

The  works  of  art  of  the  Bushmen  have  been  catalogued  and  published  in 
recent  years,  and  we  learn  from  them  the  same  lessons  that  we  learned  from 
the  cave  paintings  of  Europe.  We  find  among  them  superimpositions  of  styles, 
just  as  in  the  work  of  the  Cro-Magnons.  The  oldest  are  chiseled  with  stone 
implements,  and  the  darker,  weathered  surface  of  the  background,  left  un- 
touched, makes  the  figures  stand  out  in  strong  relief.  Some  of  the  animals 
represented  are  now  extinct;  they  could  not  continue  to  exist  under  present 
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Herds,  hunting  scenes,  and  women  dancing  around  a  boy.    Fresco  at  Cogul. 

conditions  of  scarcity  of  water.  Others,  such  as  the  ostriches  and  antelopes, 
are  still  found. 

Later  than  the  first  style  of  chiseled  black  and  white  designs  of  animals, 
there  appeared  paintings  first  in  monochromatic  styles,  and  then  in  poly- 
chromatic styles  with  two,  three,  or  more  colors,  up  to  as  many  as  seven. 
At  first  only  white,  black,  and  red  were  used;  afterwards  ochre,  yellow, 
blue,  and  even  green  were  introduced. 

Beyond  the  evidence  of  the  superimposed  styles,  there  is  little  more  upon 
which  to  establish  the  chronology  of  Bushman  art.  We  know  that  when  the 
Dutch  arrived  in  the  country  the  Bushmen  were  still  making  their  paintings 
on  the  rocks  of  the  plains.  One  Dutch  missionary  reports  that  he  became 
friendly  with  the  brother  of  a  Bushman  chief,  who  was  the  professional 
painter  for  the  tribe,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  very  process  of  making 
rhe  paintings. 


Hunting  and  battle  scenes.    The  big  chief  in  the  center  has  a  feathered 
headdress.   Fresco  at  Alpera. 
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Bushman  painting.    Man   disguised   as   ostrich 
approaches   flock  which  is   suspicious   of  him. 


We  know  that  the  rocks  upon 
which  the  Bushmen  made  their 
paintings  were  looked  upon  with 
reverence  by  the  people  of  the 
tribe.  In  at  least  one  case  it  is 
known  that  a  rock,  upon  which 
paintings  had  been  made,  was 
used  in  the  service  of  forecasting 
rain.  In  times  of  drought  the 
tribe  settled  at  its  foot  and  con- 
ducted certain  rites,  which  in- 
cluded the  maintenance  of  a  fire 
built  in  a  crack  of  the  rock.  The 
people  watched  the  rising  smoke. 
The  curling  of  the  smoke  in  a  certain  direction  was  taken  as  a  sign  from  the 
gods  or  from  the  devils  that  rain  was  coming  soon. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  an  unexpected  source — the 
reports  of  the  anthropologists  sent  to  the  region  to  care  for  the  natives  when 
Togoland  became  a  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  reports  tell  us 
how  the  Bushmen  practice  the  sacrificial  meal  after  the  hunt,  and  how  the 
few  remaining  Bushmen — now  no  more  than  two  thousand — still  stage 
mimic  dances  Hke  those  recorded  in  the  paintings.  The  importance  of  this 
knowledge  is  tremendous,  because  of  the  light  that  it  sheds  on  the  behavior 
of  men  of  prehistoric  times  in  other  places. 

Some  dances  of  the  Bushmen  represent  episodes  from  their  past  history, 
especially  from  the  wars  with  the  Kaffirs.  Curiously,  the  events  commemo- 
rated are  not  those  of  greatest  importance,  as  one  might  imagine,  but  rather 
minor  Marathons,  in  which  the  heroism  of  some  chief  was  displayed  to  good 
advantage.  Other  dances  act  out  the  ways  of  animals.  Men  and  women 
wrap  themselves  in  skins  and 
play,  in  three  or  four  acts,  the 
sly  maneuvers  of  some  fairy- 
tale beast. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  European  rock-shelter 
paintings  are  records  of  the 
same  sort  of  theatrical  produc- 
tions acted  before  the  people  of 
prehistoric  times. 

Not  much  of  what  might  be 
called  mystical  significance  is 
found  in  the  pantomimes  of  the 

Bushmen.     Rather,    the    plays  ^^^^^^  represented  as  devils  attackmg 

were  a  source  of  humorous  en-  smaller  Bushmen. 
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Bushman  fresco.    The  vuhure  dance. 


joyment,  as  in  the  similarly 
acted  productions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  where  there  is 
much  amusement  in  witness 
ing  the  actors  as  they  assume 
the  roles  of  eagles  or  deer. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out 
that  prehistoric  works  of  art 
tell  us  that  man  of  early  ages 
was  not  always  driven  by  fear 
and  terror,  but  had,  like  most 
of  us,  and  more  than  some  of 
us,  a  real  sense  of  humor. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  some  of  the  rock  engravings  and  paintings 
in  Africa  correspond  in  age  and  style  to  those  found  in  the  rock  shelters  of 
prehistoric  Spain.  These  African  works  have  been  found  chiefly  in  Morocco 
and  Kabyha.  However,  the  paintings  of  the  Bushmen  of  southern  Africa 
more  closely  resemble  those  found  in  Europe.  In  fact,  some  of  the  works  of 
the  Bushmen  could  be  interchanged  with  the  frescoes  in  the  shelters  of 
southern  Spain,  and  even  expert  scholars  might  not  detect  a  difference.  How 
can  this  resemblance  be  explained.'  Between  the  Bushmen  of  Africa  and 
the  Stone  Age  man  of  Europe  there  is  a  gap  of  several  thousand  years,  as 
well  as  the  distance  across  the  African  continent.  The  explanation  must  be 
either  that  the  one  race  exported  to  the  other  its  discoveries,  styles,  and  sub- 
jects by  means  of  wandering  artists,  or  that  man  is  bound  by  fate  to  produce 
the  same  kind  of  art  under  the  same  kind  of  circumstances  at  the  same  time. 
The  Stone  Age  Europeans  and  the  Bushmen  of  desertic  South  Africa  lived 
in  almost  identical  conditions,  moving  about  in  tribes  of  hunters  in  search 
of  rare  prey. 

Perhaps  in  time  we  shall  be  able  to  formulate  with  Euclidian  precision 

some  sort  of  spiritual  law 
whereby  we  may  judge  the 
behavior  of  the  soul  in  such 
matters  as  art.  The  frescoes  and 
engravings  by  primitives,  al- 
though they  lack  logic,  con- 
form to  a  few  aesthetical  laws. 
All  primitives,  both  of  the  past 
and  present,  enjoy  representing 
the  maximum  size  of  an  ob- 
ject, that  is,  depicting  it  from 
"^  the  point  of  view  from  which 
Ti  11  f         I   k  it  appears  larj^est.    If  it  is  an 

The    ancclupc    dance    perroinicd    bv  '^',  .       ^ 

Bushman  women.  '  animal  it  is   reprcscateci  from 
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the  side,  unless  there  are  horns  which  appear  larger  in  a  frontal  view.  This 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  figures  of  bison  and  other  animals  shown  on  the 
previous  pages.  Primitives  are  also  unanimous  in  attributing  transparency  to 
objects  when  the  interior  is  considered  more  important  than  the  exterior. 
This  is  illustrated  in  a  prehistoric  engraving  of  a  salmon  in  which  the  egg 
pouch  is  shown  as  if  the  skin  of  the  fish  were  transparent.  Another  instance 
is  seen  in  the  drawing  of  a  mammoth  in  which  the  body  is  outlined  in  black, 
and  the  heart  of  the  animal  is  shown  in  red  as  if  seen  through  glass.  The 
American  Indians  display  the  same  point  of  view  in  carving  their  totem 
eagles  with  the  entrails  appearing  clearly  on  the  surface  of  the  bodies.  So, 
too,  a  child  may  make  a  picture  of  his  home  without  any  walls,  drawing  in 
detail  the  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  lamps  in  each  room. 

Finally,  the  primitive  artist,  past  and  present,  adheres  to  a  repertoire  of 
types.  He  realizes  that  the  essential  element  of  beauty  in  each  work  is  not 
the  subject  matter  but  its  novel  and  individual  interpretation  under  the  spell 
of  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  intellectual  <:reation 
of  the  type. 


The  earliest  known  experiment  in  art  by  prehistoric  man  in  Europe.   Finger 
drawing  in  clay  smeared  on  wall.    Cave  of  La  Clotilde,  Santander.  Spain. 
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Predynastic  vase  of  Upper  Egypt.    About  4000  B.C.    On  one  side  ranges  of  mountains, 

ostriches,  and  antelopes;  on  the  other  a  boat  coming  down  the  Nile.   An  ornamental  palm 

appears  on  the  prow  of  the  boat,  while  two  human  figures  are  pictured  in  the  small  cabin. 

Possibly  events  of  historical  importance  have  here  been  immortalized 
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PREHISTORIC  EGYPT  (before  3000  B.C.) 


MAN  LIVED  in  Egypt  for  unnumbered  centuries  during  the  Old 
Stone  Age,  but  our  history  of  Egyptian  art  must  begin  many 
centuries  later — at  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age.  Tasian  man,  who 
probably  was  represented  in  the  Fayum  and  Delta  in  a  slightly 
varied  form  of  culture,  hunted,  fished,  and  farmed.  His  crude  pottery  is 
not  yet  artistic  but  is  decorated  in  simple  geometric  patterns.  Personal  orna- 
ments of  shell  and  bone  reveal  even  at  this  early  time  an  interest  in  beauty 
and  in  decoration. 

The  next  definite  step  upward  in  Egypt  came  with  the  people  known  as 
Badarian.  Extensive  trade  brought  the  newly  discovered  copper  for  the 
first  time  into  the  valley.  New  styles  in  pottery  came  into  vogue.  The  earlier 
heavier  wares  were  displaced  by  extremely  thin  ware,  burnished  before  firing 
to  produce  an  exquisite,  rippled  effect.  The  vases,  sometimes  given  a 
ferruginous  wash,  often  were  fired  inverted  so  that  the  lower  part  was 
exposed  to  the  air  and  became  colored  red  through  oxidization.    The  rim 
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The  famous  Gebel  el-Arak  ivory  knife  handle  from  predynastic  Egypt,   showing  strong 
Mesopotamian  influence  in  its  artistic  development.    The  two  views  represent   opposite 

sides.    Louvre. 


and  the  inside  were  blackened  by  smoke,  carbon,  and  deoxidization.  Eye- 
paint  from  malachite  was  commonly  used.  More  ornaments  and  more 
imports  appeared.  Figurines  of  ivory  and  of  clay  are  invaluable  for  the 
study  of  early  art. 

Centuries  of  development  brought  the  last  Prehistoric  Age  to  Egypt, 
commonly  called  the  Predynastic  Age  (about  4000-3000  B.C.).  Art  developed 
significantly  during  this  period  and  linked  itself  definitely  to  the  period  of 
the  First  Dynasty.  Not  only  did  geometric  pottery  painting  traditions 
carry  over  into  the  Predynastic  Age  with  abundant  varieties  of  patterns, 
but  a  form  of  naturalism  also  appears.  Objects  from  nature,  human  beings, 
and  animals  are  attempted.  On  the  tomb  walls  of  the  lords  of  this  era  appear 
elaborate  scenes  painted  from  the  life  of  the  times.    Probably  of  greatest 
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Both  sides  of  the  palette  of  Narmar.    The  King  appears  on  both  sides  and  is  identified  by 

hieroglyphs  representing  his  name.   The  paint  was  mixed  in  the  circular  depression  formed 

by  the  intertwining  necks  of  two  fantastic  animals  (right).    Cairo  Museum. 

interest  is  the  fact  that  foreign  influences  made  their  appearance  from  the 
direction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley.  A  number  of  art  objects  found 
in  Egypt  clearly  indicate  artistic  influences  from  this  eastern  territory.  The 
material  on  which  they  are  carved  is  Egyptian  but  the  motifs  embodied  on 
these  objects  are  definitely  foreign.  Animals  in  conflict,  lions,  monsters,  and 
bearded  heroes  in  heraldic  arrangement  are  common  decorative  elements  in 
Mesopotamia  but  are  not  in  the  Egyptian  tradition.  When  these  motifs 
appear  on  Egyptian  objects  such  as  the  Gebel  el-Arak  knife-handle  (repro- 
duced on  page  50)  Mesopotamian  influences  are  certainly  indicated.  Through 
thousands  of  years  Egyptian  art  in  many  of  its  forms  had  been  developing, 
certain  influences  growing  up  at  home,  others  being  introduced  by  Egypt's 
neighbors.  The  pohtical  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (3000  B.C.) 
gave  inspiration  and  direction  to  her  artistic  development. 

THE  OLD  KINGDOM  {about  ^000-2270  B.C.) 

The  ancient  Egyptians  ascribed  to  themselves  a  long  and  glorious  past. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  behind  their  enthusiastic  and  exag- 
gerated accounts  which  must  be  combined  with  archeological  evidence  and 
and  the  historical  references  of  other  peoples  in  order  to  obtain  approximately 
correct  history.    Modern  historians  have  followed  the  convenient   system 
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Horus  Hawk,  with  crown  of  the  god  of 
Lower  Egypt,  found  in  Hierakonpolis.  A 
long  hole  drilled  in  the  body  of  the  bird 
from  tail  to  mouth  served  for  the  utterings 
of  an  oracle.   First  Dynasty.   Cairo  Museum. 


Gate    of    a    palace    ot    ui..    i  irst    Dviuisi) 
showing  in  stone  construction  reminiscences 
of   predynastic   buildings   made    of   wattles 
and  mud.    University  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
.    seum,  Philadelphia. 


set  up  by  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  who  divided 
the  history  of  his  country  from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  (about 
3000  B.C.)  to  Alexander  the  Great's  conquest  (332  B.C.)  into  thirty  so-called 
dynasties.  Again  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  have  grouped  certain 
dynasties  into  periods  which  we  call  the  "Old  Kingdom,"  "Middle  King- 
om,    etc. 

The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  First  Dynasty  was  Menes  who  is  given  credit 
for  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  for  the  first  time  into  one  kingdom. 
It  has  been  noted  that  long  centuries  of  artistic  and  cultural  development 
preceded  him.  These  significant  accomplishments  of  prehistoric  Egypt  have 
been  briefly  indicated  in  the  preceding  section. 

Another  king  of  the  First  Dynasty,  known  to  us  as  Narmer,  has  left  a 


Hieroglyphic  titles  of  Menkure,  Pharaoh  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  At  top,  twin  hawks  with 
the  two  signet  rings  of  the  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Below,  at  left,  the  Ra  name 
of  Menkure,  surmounted  by  the  bee  and  sedge  plant,  alluding  to  the  prehistoric  division 
of  the  country.  In  center,  the  snake  of  the  goddess  Buto  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  her 
scepter.  At  right,  the  Horus  name  of  Menkure  protected  by  the  hawk  and  the  uraeus. 
Below,  the  two  personifications  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Each  holds  the  plant  char- 
aaeristic  of  his  land — the  lotus  and  the  papyrus.    In  their  entirety  the  elements  stand  for 

a  united  Egypt. 
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Pyramid  of  Menkure  as  it  looks  now,  after  the  excavations  by  Reisner  of  Harvard  and  the 

Boston  Museum.    Below,  a  replica  model   in  the  Boston  Museum   showing  the  original 

polished  stone  surface  and  the  temple  at  its  foot. 

very  interesting  document  for  the  history  of  art.  It  is  a  palette  upon  which 
colors  were  mixed  for  makeup,  and  has  some  early  hieroglyphic  writing  on 
it.  These  primitive  hieroglyphic  symbols  have  not  been  interpreted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  scholars.  It  seems  certain  however  that  they  are  concerned 
with  recording  a  historical  event  belonging  to  the  early  struggles  in  the  Nile 
valley.  We  may  note  also  the  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  sacred  cow 
goddess,  Hathor.  Even  as  the  general  culture  slowly  developed  many  cen- 
turies before  Menes,  so   also   religion   had   experienced    a   slow   but   vari- 
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colored  and  complicated  growth 
We  know  from  the  pyramid  texts 
that  long  before  Menes  there  flour- 
ished in  Egypt  two  countries:  the 
Delta  in  the  North,  called  the  coun 
try  of  the  Bee;  the  other,  Upper 
Egypt  in  the  South,  known  as  the 
country  of  the  Sedge  Plant.  Both 
had  long  histories  which  the  Eg)p- 
tians  of  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs 
did  not  always  take  the  trouble  to 
record.  For  them  Menes  was  the  first 
historic  Pharaoh  and  deserves  the 
honor  of  being  named  founder  of 
Egypt.  The  Kingdoms  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  are  two  different 
lands  altogether.  The  North  is  made 
up  of  spacious  plains,  and  sea  breezes 
make  the  climate  much  like  that  of 
other  Mediterranean  countries;  while 
the  South,  which  includes  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  up  to  the  first  cataract, 
has  an  African  cUmate.  As  there  is 
no  rain,  vegetation  is  restricted  to  the 
fields  that  are  irrigated  and  fertilized 
by  the  yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  kings  of  Egypt  called  them- 
selves "rulers  of  the  two  lands." 
They  wore  both  the  crown  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  was 
a  sort  of  high  tiara,  and  the  bonnet- 
like crown  of  the  king  of  Upper 
Egypt.  As  the  early  poUtical  history 
of  the  two  lands  is  distinct  so  also 
are  many  of  the  elements  in  the  re- 


Reconstruction  of  a  pyramid  group.  About 
2500  B.C.  At  top,  pyramid  with  temple  at 
its  foot  for  priestly  worship.  At  center,  en- 
trance to  above,  showing  causeway  leading 
to  temple  devoted  to  public  worship.  At 
bottom,   temple  for   public  worship. 


ligious  development  of  the  North  and  South.  Most  difficult  to  trace  in  his 
origins  is  Horus,  the  great  Hawk  god,  who  was  worshipped  apparently  in 
both  lands  at  an  early  time.  The  well-known  statue  reproduced  in  these 
pages  shows  Horus  with  the  crown  of  the  god  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
great  deed  of  Menes  in  unifying  the  land  caused  memories  of  earUer  times 
to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  modern  scholars  have  to  reconstruct  by  careful 
investigation  the  age  which  invented  hieroglyphs  and  gave  Egypt  her 
mythology.   The  art  objects  of  the  prehistoric  era  are  artistically  inferior  to 
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Column     from     pyramid 

temple,     Fifth     Dynasty. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art.  New  York. 


those  of  the  dynastic  periods.  While  it  is  true  that 
no  great  prehistoric  art  objects  have  come  from  Upper 
Egypt  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Delta,  now 
largely  under  water,  doubtless  conceals  much  of  artis- 
tic interest.  Not  until  Lower  Egypt  is  properly 
excavated  shall  we  know  the  whole  truth.  Today, 
attention  is  centered  on  Upper  Egypt  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  excavating  in  the  Delta,  where  the  seep- 
age of  water  makes  work  extremely  expensive. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  Menes'  interest  in 
building,  because  it  helps  to  explain  how  architec- 
ture was  able  to  reach,  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Dynasties,  a  point  of  great  perfection,  unequaled  in 
all  the  world.  We  have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  great 
pyramids.  The  supreme  craftsmanship  of  the  pyra- 
mids must  be  explained  by  presupposing  a  gradual 
improvement  in  techniques,  together  with  a  growing 
emphasis  upon  royal  grandeur.  A  few  architectural 
remains  dated  to  the  First  Dynasty,  such  as  the 
gateway  of  a  palace  reproduced  in  illustration  here, 
show  that  stone  masonry  had  made  great  progress 
since  the  days  of  predynastic  mud  and  reed  construc- 
tion. Exact  workmanship  and  artistic  decorative  mo- 
tifs indicate  that  the  First  Dynasty  was  the  worthy 
predecessor  of  the  great  building  ages  to  follow. 

The  great  pyramids  are  the  logical  development 
of  the  architectural  forms  of  earlier  tomb  buildings. 
The  early  mastaha  tombs  and  the  step  pyramid  at 
Sakkarah  seem  to  be  in  the  architectural  tradition 
which  culminated  in  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 
These  massive  structures  were  an  efifort  on  the  part 
of  the  wealthy  kings  of  Egypt  to  preserve  for  eternity 
their  earthly  bodies,  but  all  these  efiforts  proved  to  be 
in  vain  for  practically  all  tombs  were  rifled  in  an- 
tiquity. The  works  of  art  of  the  first  three  dynasties, 
few  in  quantity  though  they  may  be,  are  perfect  in 
finish.  The  gigantic  pyramids  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty 
appear  without  appreciable  preliminaries;  and  yet 
it  would  not  have  been  humanly  possible  to  produce 
such  perfect  architectural  structures  without  long 
years  of  experimentation  in  surveying,  stonecutting, 
planning,  and  building.  Within  the  pyramids — on 
the  walls  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  chambers,  and 
on  the  sarcophagi  themselves — Egyptian  art  de- 
picted funeral  scenes  and  scenes  of  the  hereafter,  as 
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The  Great  Sphinx  on  the  pyramid  field  of  Gizeh.   Its  features  are  those  of  Pharaoh  Khafre 
(Chephren).   The  lion  body  and  the  legs  are  still  buried  in  the  sand. 


well     as     sculptured     funerary     portraits     of     the     deceased     individual. 

It  is  likely  that  Imhotep,  vizier  of  Zoser,  last  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty 
(about  2700  B.C.),  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  architectural  and  artistic 
development  of  his  age.  The  step  pyramid  at  Sakkarah  was  built  at  that 
time.  The  earliest  known  stone  columns,  possibly  imitating  bundles  of  reed, 
were  also  erected  during  Zoser's  reign.  Since  Imhotep  was  regarded  by  later 
Egyptians  as  the  patron  of  medicine,  architecture,  and  the  arts  in  general 
we  may  suppose  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  major  cultural  develop- 
ments of  his  own  era.  We  know,  too,  that  he  studied  the  floods  of  the  Nile, 
and  finally  that  he  was  a  philosopher.  Zoser  and  Imhotep  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  documented  human  history  in  the  same  rank  as  Pericles  and 
Phidias,  or  Leo  X  and  Michelangelo. 

The  pyramids  were  built  as  tombs  for  the  Pharaohs  or  their  Queens. 
The  princes  and  nobles,  feudal  lords  of  their  time,  were  buried  in  box-shaped 
structures  called  mastabas,  or  benches,  because  from  a  distance  they  looked 
like  seats  to  Egyptian  natives.  Scores  of  such  mastaha  tombs  were  erected 
by  fawning  nobles  about  their  king's  pyramid  and  so  a  regular  city  of  the 
dead  grew  up  about  the  departed  king. 

The  famous  Egyptologist,  Flinders  Petrie,  was  the  first  to  make  exact 
mathematical  studies  of  the  pyramids  of  Khufu,   Khafre,  and   Menkure. 
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The  romance  of  excavating  Egypt.    Menkure  and  his  Queen,  as  they  first  appeared  to 
Reisner  during  the  excavation  of  the  pyramid  temple. 


These  three  pyramids  are  among  the  architectural  wonders  o£  the  world. 
They  were  built  in  the  27th  century  B.C.,  during  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  Petrie 
describes  the  Great  Pyramid,  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  and  covering 
about  thirteen  acres  of  land,  which  was  built  by  Khufu,  as  follows: 

"The  laying  out  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops  (Khufu) 
is  a  triumph  of  skill;  its  errors,  both  in  length  and  in  angles,  were  they 
Assembled,  could  be  covered  by  placing  one's  thumb  over  them;  and  to 
lay  out  a  square  of  more  than  a  furlong  to  the  side  with  such  accuracy 
shows  surprising  care.  The  work  of  the  casing  stone  shows  the  same  skill; 
the  faces  are  so  straight  and  so  truly  square,  that  when  the  stones  were  built 
together  the  film  of  mortar  left  between  them  is  on  an  average  not  thicker 
than  one's  thumb  nail,  though  the  joint  is  a  couple  of  yards  long;  and  the 
levehng  of  many  of  them  over  long  distances  had  no  appreciable  errors. 
Inside  the  pyramid  the  same  fine  work  is  seen;  the  entrance-passage  joints 
are  in  many  cases  barely  visible  when  searched  for;  in  the  Queen's  Chamber 
the  joints  are  found  with  cement  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper;  while  in 
the  King's  Chamber  the  granite  courses  have  been  dressed  to  a  fine  equality 
not  varying  more  than  a  straw's  breadth  in  a  furlong  length  of  blocks." 

In  the  cores  of  the  pyramids  were  hidden  burial  chambers.    The  laby- 
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Close-up  of  Menkure  and  his  Queen,  found  by  Reisner.    Museum  of  Fine  Arrs,  Boston. 


rinthine  corridors  which  led  to  the  tombs  had  devices  for  misleading,  and 
even  for  trapping,  possible  robbers;  and  yet,  not  a  single  pyramid  has  escaped 
profanation. 

Much  has  been  written  about  how  the  pyramids  were  built — whether  they 
were  continually  enlarged  with  added  layers  of  stone,  or  whether  they  were 
built  first  with  steps,  and  then  covered  over  with  the  smooth  casing  which 
we  know  was  once  in  place.  But  the  finding  of  half-completed  pyramids 
has  answered  the  question;  the  pyramids  were  planned  to  be  built  just  as 
they  were  when  completed. 

But  the  pyramid  was  only  one  part  of  a  monumental  whole.  At  its 
foot  was  a  temple  where  the  community  of  priests  watched  over  the  statues 
and  records  of  the  king.  This  temple,  with  its  surrounding  dwellings,  com- 
municated by  means  of  a  long  causeway  with  a  smaller  temple  for  public 
worship  of  the  deified  king. 

The  temples  dedicated  to  the  deified  Pharaohs  are  very  precious  to  us. 
They  are  of  the  column  and  lintel  type  of  construction,  out  of  which  devel- 
oped such  buildings  as  the  Temple  of  Karnak,  and  then,  in  their  turn,  the 
Greek  temples.  The  columns  bear  capitals  with  designs  in  the  form  of  the 
palm  leaf,  the  papyrus  plant,  or  the  lotus  flower,  in  general  much  Hke  those 
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of  later  periods.  Again  we  must  note  that  they  are  based  upon  ancient  origi- 
nals of  predynastic  times.  All  the  decorative  elements — the  mouldings,  the 
columns,  the  doors  with  slanting  jambs — were  a  well-established  type  by 
the  time  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  Some  of  the  best-preserved  temples  of 
Upper  Egypt,  restored  in  the  late  dynasties,  are  at  Edfu,  Ombos,  and  Philae, 
all  of  which  assuredly  must  repeat  models  of  the  first  dynasties.  Perhaps  they 
were  based  upon  the  design  of  the  great  temple  at  Memphis,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  local  god  Ptah;  but  all  traces  of  this  building  and  of  others 
of  the  Delta  are  lost,  and  we  know  of  them  only  through  mention  in  the 
Pyramid  texts. 

Contrast  the  dearth  of  architectural  remains  from  early  periods  in  Egypt 
with  the  abundance  of  sculptured  figures  during  the  Old  Kingdom.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  Sphinx  which  stands  in  front  of  the  second  pyramid  at 
Gizeh.  This  massive  figure  which  guards  the  pyramid  field  at  Gizeh,  watch- 
ing the  rising  sun  through  so  many  centuries,  has  long  stirred  the  imagination 
of  men.  Even  in  faraway  Japan  a  poet  once  complained  that  the  Sphinx 
must  be  weary  of  gazing  on  the  same  scene,  day  in  and  day  out.  Until  very 
recent  times  the  meaning  of  this  tremendous  human-headed  Hon,  carved 
out  of  a  protruding  ledge  of  limestone,  was  unknown.  But  now  it  is  plain 
that  the  Sphinx  is  a  portrait  of  Pharaoh  Khafre,  the  Chephren  in  Greek 
literature.  The  great  Sphinx  exists  because  quarry  men  building  Khufu's 
pyramid  did  not  use  some  of  the  poor  limestone  near- 
by which  was  later  carved  into  this  great  figure,  the 
Sphinx,  nearly  66  feet  high  and  240  feet  long,  by 
order  of  Khafre.  The  desert  sands  have  always 
encroached  upon  this  area  and  only  man's  continu- 
ing efforts  keep  this  monument  uncovered. 

In  the  tombs  of  kings  and  nobles  were  large  stat- 
ues of  the  deceased,  placed  there  in  the  desire  for 
immortality.  They  are  mostly  stereotyped  representa- 
tions of  men  walking,  and  holding  a  traveler's  staff 
in  one  hand  and  a  variety  of  symbolical  objects  in 
the  other.  The  statues  commonly  represent  the  men 
as  wearing  wigs,  since  the  Egyptians  of  those  times 
shaved  off  their  hair,  possibly  for  sanitary  reasons. 
The  Pharaohs  are  sometimes  represented  as  stand- 
ing, sometimes  as  sitting,  and  often  with  their  queens 
beside  them,  or  occasionally  with  a  figure  which 
personifies  one  of  the  provinces.  Beginning  with 
the  kings  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  the  Pharaohs  are 
represented  as  broad-shouldered,  round-faced,  mas- 
sively built,  and  having  characteristically  well-shaped 
noses  and  high  cheek-bones.  This  type  remains,  with 
Models  of  servants  car-  ^  ^^^  exceptions,  all  through  the  history  of  Egypt, 
rying  funeral  offerings.      And  since  the  Statues  often  look  so  much  alike,  it 
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Funerary  portraits  carved  in  wood  dated  to  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  figure  on  the  right  is 
the  famous  so-called  "Village  Magistrate."  Note  again  the  different  styles  in  dress,  and  the 
wig  as  well  as  the  shaved  head.    Both  have  walking  sticks.    Museum  of  Ffne  Arts,  Boston, 

and  Museum  of  Cairo. 
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was  a  simple  matter  for  some 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  usurp  the 
statues  of  the  predecessors,  for 
the  name  counted  more  than 
the  exact  facial  resemblance. 
The  statues  of  nobles  and  offi- 
cials are  generally  less  stereo- 
typed; the  artists  who  carved 
them  were  freer  to  give  them 
individual  characterization. 
Though  they  assume  the  same 
somewhat  stiff,  forward-mov- 
ing posture,  their  features  are 
likely  to  be  highly  expressive. 
There  is  dated  to  the  Old 
Kingdom  period  a  surprisingly 
large  quantity  of  artistic  ma- 
terial. Hundreds  of  statues  and 
reliefs  are  available  for  detailed 
studies  on  the  art  and  the  art 
techniques  of  this  age.  While 
there  are  distinct  styles  and 
even  "schools"  of  art  repre- 
sented, the  unified,  centraHzed 
character  of  the  age  made  it- 
self felt  also  m  art.  Statuary  art  fell  into  two  main  categories  according  to 
subjects  treated;  noble  and  plebeian.  As  already  indicated  kings  and  nobles 
were  portrayed  in  stiff,  conventional  poses,  often  in  official  costume.  The 
portrait  of  Menkure  and  his  Queen  is  a  splendid  example  of  this  official 
sculpturing.  Exact  balance,  laws  of  frontahty  and  serene  dignity  all  find 
incorporation  here. 

The  common  man  is  represented  often  wdth  much  more  freedom.  He 
had  no  dignity  to  preserve  and  no  robes  of  office  to  wear.  He  might  be 
shown  at  his  daily  work  in  most  unconventional  poses.  A  brewer  working 
over  a  jug,  a  woman  grinding  corn,  a  baker  kneading  bread,  a  scribe 
with  crossed  legs,  a  porter  carrying  luggage,  a  servant  with  baskets  filled 
with  funerary  offerings,  and  many  other  types  give  an  unusual  glimpse 
into  the  everyday  Hfe  of  Egypt.  But  the  sculptor  has  done  much  more  in 
depicting  men  at  their  daily  labors.  He  has  given  real  personality  to  his 
subjects,  distinct  facial  features  and  the  many  unusual  positions  which 
his  subjects  assume  have  given  him  a  wdde  range  in  the  study  of  muscular 
development.  These  types  of  statuary  are  not  finished  as  finely  as  royal 
figures,  yet  for  a  history  of  art  they  are  more  significant  and  much  more 
revealing  of  actual  artistic  ability.  The  heads  of  magistrates  reproduced 
in  our  volume  show  plainly  that   the  Egyptian  craftsman   could   portray 


Portrait    of    a    princess    of    the    Fourth    Dynast)'. 

Found  by  Reisner  at  Gizeh.   Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Boston. 
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individual  characteristics  and 
personality  even  when  he 
added  the  conventional  wig. 
Again  the  remarkable  head  ot 
a  Fourth  Dynasty  princess  also 
reproduced  here,  is  certainK 
the  portrait  of  an  individual: 
the  distinct  cheek-bones,  elon 
orated  nose,  slender  neck  and 
the  set  of  the  lips  all  bespeak 
individuality,  and  real  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

Women  are  frequently  por 
trayed,  and  they,  too,  fall  into 
the  two  major  categories  al- 
ready mentioned,  despite  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  Women  are 
sometimes  portrayed  with  their 
husbands.  A  fine  example  of 
such  work  is  the  representation 
of  Menkure  and  his  Queen 
which  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Sometimes  wives  are  pic- 
tured alone  but  on  the  same 
scale  and  in  the  same  style  as 

the  husband.  Two  excellent  statues  of  a  priest  and  his  wife  shown  in  our 
volume  are  done  in  the  standard  style  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  A  Fifth 
Dynasty  husband  and  wife,  badly  broken  are  in  a  diflFerent,  more  con- 
ventionalized style.  In  still  others  the  wife  is  reduced  to  a  miniature,  nestUng 
against  the  leg  of  her  gigantic  husband.  Generally  speaking,  women 
are  clothed  in  these  pictures  while  men  and  boys  are  often  nude  or  semi-nude. 

Stone  was  the  favorite  material  for  statues.  Granite,  diorite,  breccia, 
sandstone,  alabaster,  and  limestone  were  all  used.  When  we  recall  that 
the  Egyptians  of  this  age  used  relatively  primitive  tools  of  stone,  flint,  and 
copper,  their  dexterity  amazes  us.  Due  possibly  to  the  difficulty  of  handling 
or  to  conventionality,  the  backs  of  many  statues  are  not  given  the  detailed 
treatment  which  the  front  is  accorded.  Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  religious  considerations  entered  even  into  the  techniques  of  carving, 
since  the  great  bulk  of  these  statues  had  funerary  purposes.  Limestone 
statues  were  often  painted  with  brilliant  colors  to  give  a  lifelike  appearance 
to  the  figures. 

During  the  Old  Kingdom  a  fair  number  of  wooden  statues  were  also 
produced.  Since  Egypt  had  few  trees  whose  wood  was  fit  for  carving, 
most  of  the  wood  was  imported  from  Syria.  Cedar  wood,  which  was  the 
most  desired  and  most  common,  came  from  Syria.    Few  of  these  woods 


A  magistrate  of   the  Sixth  Dynasty,    called   Seno- 
dem.    Museum   of  Fine  Arts,   Boston. 
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Portraits  of  Husband  and  Wife.    Fifth  Dynasty.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


were  grown  to  sufficient  size  so  that  a  statue  on  a  life  scale  could  be 
fashioned  out  of  one  piece.  At  times  the  trunk,  head  and  feet  were 
fashioned  out  of  one  piece;  however,  usually  the  legs  as  well  as  the  arms 
were  cut  out  of  individual  pieces  and  then  joined  to  the  torso.  Since  the 
whole  was  commonly  overlaid  with  a  sort  of  stucco  and  then  painted,  the 
joints  practically  disappeared. 

Despite  obvious  Umitations  wooden  statuary  from  the  Old  Kingdom 
such  as  represented  in  our  illustration  (page  6i)  ranks  high  when  com- 
pared with  the  artistic  efforts  in  stone.  The  wooden  statue  of  the  Village 
Magistrate  (Sheikh-el-beled)  is  considered  by  some  as  the  finest  example 
of  Old  Kingdom  art.  Not  only  is  the  head  carved  perfectly  but  the  entire 
figure  is  executed  with  a  realism  attained  by  few  Egyptian  portraits.  The 
man  depicted  was  a  plebeian,  smooth-shaven,  round-faced,  thickset,  short- 
legged,  and  vigorous  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  Illustrations  give  but  an  im- 
perfect impression  of  this  masterpiece.  The  figure  adjoining  the  Village 
Magistrate,  also  in  wood,  is  a  distinctly  different  type  and  well  illustrates 
what  the  Egyptian  artist  could  do  in  this  medium. 

Ivory  seems  to  have  been  used  rarely  by  Old  Kingdom  sculptors.  Like- 
wise metal  was  not  often  used  by  these  early  portrait  makers.  Technology 
had  not  made  sufficient  advances,  and  life-size  statues  could  not  yet  be 
cast.  However,  a  few  copper  figures  were  made  by  riveting  hammered 
plates  upon  a  wooden  core.  Metal  was  precious  in  those  early  days  and 
but  a  few  of  these  copper  figures  have  survived.  One  damaged  figure 
in  copper,  probably  of  Pepi  I  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
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Two  magistrates  of  the  Fifth   Dynasty,   both  with   false   wigs.    Only   the   Pharaoh   could 
wear  the  Klaft,  or  little  shawl  over  the  head.    University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


example  of  this  type  of  work.  But  whether  the  artist  worked  in  stone, 
in  wood  or  in  metal  he  did  manage  to  achieve  a  measure  of  realism  and 
to  convey  to  us  impressions  of  a  teeming,  colorful  life,  lived  4500  years  ago. 

Under  the  influence  of  reHgion  the  tombs  of  the  people  of  the  upper 
classes  reveal  a  continued  preoccupation  with  thoughts  of  the  after-life, 
and  an  ingrained  longuig  for  permanence  in  the  second  life.  The  mastaba 
tombs  of  the  grandees  of  Egypt  were  constructed  with  wells  and  under- 
ground corridors  in  which  the  bodies  were  hidden.  The  walls  of  the  rooms 
aboveground  are  decorated  with  reliefs  showing  all  the  details  of  daily 
life  of  the  deceased.  The  life  he  used  to  enjoy  is  reconstructed — the  hunting 
of  river  birds  with  a  boomerang,  attending  to  the  business  of  the  farm, 
and  overseeing  the  work  of  the  serfs.  Along  with  the  pictures  are  little 
explanatory  stories,  like  Hmericks,  which  inform  us  of  all  kinds  of  fascinating 
things  about  the  notables  of  the  courts  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  first  dynasties. 
When  we  enter  the  tombs  today  we  seem  to  sense  the  buzz  of  activities 
that  made  up  the  daily  life  of  ancient  Egypt. 

It  almost  would  seem  that  the  Egyptian  had  a  definite  aversion  to 
permitting  a  wall,  regardless  of  how  beautiful  the  stone,  to  remain  bare. 
But  wall-painting  alone  seemed  to  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  permanent. 
With  few  exceptions  the  surfaces  of  walls  were  first  sculptured  with 
figures  set  into  outline  or  reUef  and  the  entire  scene  then  painted  in  several 
appropriate  colors.  Hence  painting  was  in  a  way  never  an  independent 
art;  it  merely  compUmented  relief  work.  The  painter  held  to  full  colors 
with  little  attempt  made  at  blending  or  shading.  Without  deviating  too 
widely  from   nature,  the  painter   apparently   did   not   attempt   to   achieve 
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Funerary  portraits  of  Ra-hotep,  a  priest,  and  his  wife  Nofret.    Fourth  Dynasty. 

Cairo  Museum. 

complete  reality  in  his  color-tones.  Men  were  represented  with  brown 
skins,  women  with  a  yellow  color,  Nubians  from  the  Upper  Nile  with 
dark  brown;  blue  and  black  represented  the  sea,  and  bright  green  was 
used  for  grass  and  foliage.  Even  in  the  black  and  white  reproduction 
of  a  funeral  relief  in  our  volume  it  is  possible  to  see  the  uniformity  of 
coloring  employed  for  human  figures. 

Despite    weaknesses    and    conventionaUties,    despite    flat    surfaces    and 
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unsolved  problems  of  perspective,  the  many  scores  ot  tomb  reliefs  have 
among  them  many  of  lasting  artistic,  as  well  as  historic  value.  Some  of 
these  scenes  have  so  much  life  and  movement  in  them  that  they  must  be 
classed  as  real  works  of  art.  The  frieze  of  ducks  and  geese  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter  is  a  masterpiece.  The  movement  is  good,  and  the  male  and 
female  in  each  group  are  carefully  and  accurately  distinguished  by  our 
unknown  artist,  who  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature.  Reproductions  in 
volumes  of  art  and  history  give  incomplete  impressions  of  the  great  relief- 
works  themselves,  for  most  of  the  reproductions  are  but  part  of  a  larger 
whole  which  embraced  an  entire  wall  or  even  an  entire  chamber  within 
the  tomb. 

In  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  main  hall  of  the  mastaba  is  generally 
a  false  door,  with  a  narrow  slot  through  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to 
escape,  and  through  which  was  presented  to  the  soul  a  yearly  banquet, 
as  if  the  food  could  really  be  consumed.  In  the  texts  and  in  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  mastabas  we  see  pictures  of  the  family  bringing  the 
food;  we  see  them  cutting  up  the  hind  quarter  of  the  beef  and  bearing 
jars  of  beer  and  loaves  of  bread — fresh  bread,  not  the  stale  loaves  eaten 
in  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  In  the  reliefs  also  we  see  the  man,  and 
sometimes  his  wife,  in  front  of  the  tables  laid  for  them  with  all  these  good 
things  to  eat.   All  the  arts  of  Egypt  of  this  period  make  known  to  us  the 


Portraits  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  showing  a  decadence  in  comparison  with  earHer  styles. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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Magician  and  Scribe  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty.    2400  B.C.    Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


manners  and  customs  of  simple  people  in  their  domestic  life,  told  with  the 
reserve  and  dignity  of  lofty  minds.  Indeed,  in  all  of  the  reliefs  of  the 
tombs  there  are  no  traces  of  indecency  of  any  kind,  no  signs  of  meanness  of 
spirit,  neither  of  cruelty  nor  of  snobbishness — nothing  that  is  even  sensational. 
We  read  in  the  pictures  of  a  time  when  men  and  women  were  naturally 
simple  and  refined.  If,  individually,  any  of  them  did  wrong  things,  the  spirit 
of  the  time  allowed  nothing  of  perversity  or  unhealthiness  of  mind.  No, 
the  people  of  the  pyramid  age  must  have  been  worthy  of  their  mighty 
works.  When  we  recollect  how  much  there  is  of  phallic  significance  exhibited 
at  Pompeii,  how  much  of  sex  life  there  is  in  the  art  of  the  Greek  vases, 
it  is  a  matter  for  amazement  that  such  a  masculine  race  as  the  Egyptians 
of  the  pyramid  age  did  not  descend  to  make  a  single  scene  of  lust  w^hen 
they  depicted  the  doings  of  their  daily  lives.  Although  Egyptian  art 
frankly  and  freely  reveals  many  forms  of  iniquity — scenes  depicting  cattle 
raids,  thefts  of  milk — in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  only  chastity  is  portrayed. 
In  the  family  group  the  wife  sits  by  the  husband  as  a  gentle  companion, 
worthy  of  her  estate,  giving  him  sympathy  without  softening  him. 
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Scenes  on  a  mastaba  tomb   wall.    Above,   serfs  bringing  cakes,    fruits,   and   fowl   for   the 
funeral  of  an  Egyptian  lord.    Below,  others  cut  the  forelegs,  the  choice  parts  of  the  beef. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


Except  for  a  few  details  (we  have  already  pointed  to  one),  the  Egyptians 
appear  more  like  the  much  later  Greeks  and  Romans  than  their  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  contemporaries.  Here  arises  the  disputed  question  of  how 
much  the  Greeks  learned  or  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians.  In  ancient 
times,  the  Greeks  almost  boasted  of  having  been  schooled  by  the  Egyptians; 
and  this  view  was  accepted  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Today  this  is  not 
a  fashionable  explanation  for  the  origins  of  Greek  thought  and  art,  which 
are  now  thought  to  be  derivations  of  Asiatic  ideas  and  forms.  Yet  the 
evidence  of  the  teachings  of  the  Ra  priests  appears  in  early  Greek  philoso- 
phy; the  myth  and  mysteries  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  dead, 
might  have  stimulated  similar  teachings  in  Greece. 

BETWEEN  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  KINGDOMS  (about  2270-2100  B.C.) 

Before  the  end  of  the  Old  Kingdom  the  break-up  of  Egypt  into  a 
number  of  political  units  began  to  take  place.  The  supreme  authority 
of  kingship  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  in  the  wake  of  a  weakened 
government  there  followed  disintegration  in  the  arts  as  well.    For  nearly 
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two  hundred  years  after  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  the  last  of  the 
Old  Kingdom,  Egypt  was  subjected  to  a  turmoil  induced  in  part  by 
conflict  between  Egyptian  nobles  for  control  of  the  country,  and  in  part 
by  the  incursion  of  foreigners  from  Asia.  For  a  short  while  Egyptians 
set  up  a  local  government  at  HeracleopoUs,  but  throughout  this  inter- 
mediate period  there  was  a  definite  deterioration  of  culture  in  general. 
Not  until  the  Middle  Kingdom,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  do 
we  again  see  Egypt  as  a  nation  stable  enough  to  encourage  and  support 
the  creation  of  real  art. 


Frieze  of  ducks  and  geese  from  the  tomb  of  Ra-hotep  at  Meidum.    Cairo  Museum. 
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Model  of  an  Egyptian  bakery  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  at  Asyut. 
Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  MIDDLE  KINGDOM  (about  2100-iyoo  B.C.) 

OUT  OF  THE  chaos  of  invasion  and  internal  disorder  arose  a 
noble  family  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  Gradually  this  family 
extended  its  rule  over  the  entire  country,  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  and  came  to  comprise  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  (about  2100- 
2000  B.C.).  However,  their  kingdom  was  not  the  absolute  monarchy 
which  had  once  existed.  Powerful  local  lords  continued  to  rule  and  a 
feudal  system  was  perpetuated  which  recognized  the  Theban  lords  as 
supreme  kings  while  granting  extensive  local  powers  to  the  nobility. 
With  central  authority  established,  agriculture  and  industry  flourished. 
Mining  in  Sinai  was  resumed  and  foreign  trade  re-established.  During 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty  the  peak  of  the  new  civilization  was  reached.  This 
period  became  the  Classical  Age  in  Egyptian  history:  art,  Uterature,  science, 
building  and  the  several  crafts  experienced  a  brilliant  revival  and  in  some 
instances  achieved  new  heights. 
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Portraits  of  Amenemhet  III  and  Sesosths  111,  both  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.    Two  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Eg)-ptian  sculpture.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


When  the  poHtical  capital  was  moved  northward  from  Thebes  to  a 
new  site  near  Memphis  by  the  first  Amenemhet  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
extensive  commerce  was  more  easily  carried  on  with  the  countries  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  several  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  all  bore  the  name  of  Amenemhet  or  Sesostris  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  ruler,  a  woman  named  Sebeknefrure,  who  held  power  shortly 
after  1800  B.C.  After  her  short  reign  there  again  came  breakdown,  local 
struggles,  and,  as  before,  Asiatic  invasion.  Hyksos  peoples,  a  mixture  of 
racial  groups,  pushed  in  from  Palestine  and  took  over  poHtical  control 
for  a  century  and  a  half  (1730-1580  B.C.).  These  people  disrupted  the 
brilHant  civilization  developed  in  Egypt  during  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
The  hatred  aroused  in  Egypt  by  these  foreign  conquerors  resulted  ultimately 
in  their  expulsion,  and  there  was  born  a  new  and  militant  Egypt  which 
developed  into  a  great  imperial  power. 

The  sculptured  figures  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  are  certainly  related 
in  stvle  and  technique  to  those  of  older  Egypt,  yet  in  some  of  them  there 
is  a  new  freedom  and  an  added  forceful  vitality.  They  portray  not  only 
outward  features  but  personal  qualities  as  well.  Other  figures  are  done  in 
standard  lifeless  style.  Several  portraits  of  Amenemhet  III  and  Sesostris  III 
rank  among  the  finest  works  of  art  known  to  have  been  created  in  the 
ancient  world.  Wooden  statues  were  quite  common  during  the  Middle 
Kingdom  and  in  them,  too,  the  artist  achieved  remarkable  success. 
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Pectoral  or  pendant  of  Sesostris  II.    An  example  of  the  mag- 
nificent   jewelry    of    the    Twelfth    Dynasty.     Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Authorities  differ  in 
their  evaluation  of 
Middle  Kingdom 
sculpture.  Some  view 
it  as  a  whole  against 
the  background  of  Old 
Kingdom  works,  and 
see  in  it  only  deteriora- 
tion of  older  styles. 
But  such  observers 
likewise  fail  to  see 
much  of  excellence 
even  in  Old  Kingdom 
art.  In  order  truly  to 
appreciate  any  Orien- 
tal art  it  is  necessary 
first  to  try  to  create  the 
thought  and  surroundings  of  the  Orient.  Only  by  so  doing  can  one  under- 
stand the  motives  behind  the  development  of  the  various  artistic  schools. 
It  is  true  that  Egyptian  sculptural  art  as  a  whole  is  stereotyped,  and 
yet  even  a  cursory  examination  of  Middle  Kingdom  pieces  that  remain 
shows  that  there  were  artists  of  exceptional  merit  at  that  time  who  could 
and  did  depart  from  tradition.  Within  the  limits  imposed  upon  him, 
which  included  adherence  to  the  law  of  frontality  and  a  belief  that  feet 
should  be  placed  squarely  on  the  ground,  the  artist  frequently  found  that 
he  could  pur   nil   his  creative  genius  into  a   fnce.    This  he  did  delicately, 

often    with    surprising 
'^^^iT^^Mi'  M^^i^iiiiiir«iii^i'£i't'^iiiiiii^ii¥A^^i¥^isr-         success. 

While  the  artistic 
value  of  Twelfth  Dy- 
nasty sculpture  as  a 
whole  may  not  be  as 
great  as  that  at  the  end 
of  the  Old  Kingdom 
we  feel  that  some  of 
Egypt's  best  individual 
work  came  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  In 
these  masterpieces  our 
unnamed  sculptors 
2:ave  their  subjects  the 
interesting  personali- 
ties they  possessed,  and 
Pectoral  of  Amenemhet  III,  Twelfth  Dynasty,  beautifully  jp  fhi*;  resnerr  demrted 
inlaid  in  several  colors  and  delicately  wrought.  Cairo  m  tnis  respect  aeparcea 
Museum.  farther  from  court  tra- 
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An  intriguing  scene  from  a  royal  boudoir  showing  a  princess  taking  refreshment  while 
having  her  hair  dressed.    Middle  Kingdom.    Cairo  Museum. 
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dition  than  their  predecessors  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  We  must  recall,  too, 
in  viewing  all  Egyptian  sculpture  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  works  that 
once  existed  has  been  recovered. 

During  the  Middle  Kingdom  small  painted  wooden  models  were 
commonly  carved.  They  depict  the  scenes  and  objects  of  daily  life- 
servants  at  their  daily  tasks,  boatmen  in  their  ships,  artisans  in  their  work- 
shops, soldiers  on  the  march,  scenes  in  gardens.  Most  of  these  models 
have  little  artistic  value,  yet  here,  too,  some  few  are  works  of  art.  The 
purpose  of  these  models  was  to  furnish  the  deceased  noble  or  king  adequate 
help  and  comfort  in  the  next  world  to  which  he  had  departed.  Possibly 
the  artistic  element  was  for  this  reason  considered  of  secondary  significance. 

Because  of  the  popularity  of  wooden  models,  reliefs  are  relatively  rare. 
Those  preserved  are  excellent  in  mechanical  technique  and  finish,  but 
breathe  Httle  life  or  originality.  Here  as  elsewhere  are  some  magnificent 
exceptions  which  give  a  naturalistic  treatment  to  hunting  scenes,  or  to 
lassoing  an  ox,  or  to  bulls  fighting.  A  few  outstanding  wall  paintings 
represent  wrestlers,  dancing  girls,  farm  hands,  a  cat  watching  for  prey, 
and  birds  in  a  tree.    Recognition   must  also  be  given  to  the  elaborately 
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painted  and  decorated 
wooden  coffins  of  this 
period. 

Unfortunately  few  archi- 
tectural remains  from  the 
Middle  Kingdom  have  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of 
the  passing  centuries.  What 
fragmentary  material  has 
been  recovered,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  in 
this  area,  too,  the  Middle 
Kingdom  deserves  to  be 
ranked  high.  One  has  but 
to  realize  that  the  delight- 
fully terraced  temple  which 
Queen  Hatshepsut  built  at 
a  later  date  at  Thebes  was 
patterned  after  an  adjoin- 
ing Eleventh  Dynasty  tem- 
ple to  know  that  architec- 
ture during  the  Middle 
Kingdom  had  its  great 
masters.  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  pyramids 
were  built  during  this 
period,  but  none  of  them 
approached  in  size  the  Old 
Kingdom  pyramids  at 
Gizeh. 

The  obelisk,  an  age-old 
symbol  of  the  country  of 
the  Nile,  originated  before 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  for 
small  obelisks  were  placed 
in  Old  Kingdom  tombs. 
However,  it  was  apparent- 
ly not  until  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  that  the  monu- 
mental obelisk  as  we  know  it  was  first  used.  There  still  stands  at  Heliopolis, 
near  Cairo,  a  red  granite  obeUsk,  sixty-six  feet  high,  erected  by  Sesostris  I. 
It  was  one  of  two  monoliths  which  the  king  caused  to  be  set  up  before 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  From  this  time  on  until  the  Roman  period 
obelisks   became   a   regular   feature   of   temple    architecture.    During   the 
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Examples   of   exquisitely   wrought   pendants   and   neck 
laces.    Middle  Kingdom.    Cairo  Museum. 
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course  of  centuries  many  of  the  most  famous  obelisks  have  been  removed 
from  Egypt  to  be  set  up  in  foreign  countries.  There  is  one  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  and  in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Istanbul  there  are  fine 
examples  of  this  thoroughly  Egyptian  creation. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  smaller  forms  of  art,  especially  in  jewelry,  that 
the  Middle  Kmgdom  excelled  all  other  periods  of  Egyptian  history. 
Technical  skill  and  inventive  genius  combined  with  impeccable  artistic 
taste  produced  masterpieces  of  jewelers'  art.  Only  a  few  examples  have 
been  reproduced  here,  and  certainly  no  picture  can  do  complete  justice  to 
the  original  creations.  Pendants,  necklaces,  bracelets,  coronets,  rings — 
in  rich  gold  and  silver  with  precious  and  semi-precious  stones  in  inspired 
combinations — make  us  stop  in  amazement  at  the  sheer  beauty  of  these 
examples  of  the  craftsmanship  of  nearly  4000  years  ago.  Fate  has  been 
kind  in  preserving  for  modern  archaeologists  some  of  the  tombs  of  the 
great  ladies  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  hence  these  pieces  of  prized 
ornamentation. 

This  is  one  of  the  glorious  chapters  in  the  world  history  of  art.  We 
feel  sad  when  we  contemplate  the  sudden  disorder  and  invasion  which 
brought  this  brilliant  era  to  an  abrupt  end. 
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Hippopotamus  of  blue  taience  decorated  wiih  designs  ot  plants  of 
Upper  Egypt.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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The  Colossi  of  Amenhotep  HI,  all  that  remains  of  his  temple-tomb  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes.    Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
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THE  THEBAN  DYNASTIES  (about  1^80-660  B.C.) 

THE  WARS  OF  LIBERATION  against  the  Hyksos  at  the  end  of  the 
Seventeenth  Dynasty  brought  about  important  poUtical  changes  in 
Egypt,  with  consequent  changes  in  the  field  of  art.  First,  Thebes, 
the  city  in  Upper  Egypt  which  led  in  the  rebellion  against  the 
foreigners,  became  the  national  capital  of  a  strong,  united  Egypt  under 
the  ambitious  Theban  princess.  Through  successful  leadership  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  ruler  of  Thebes  assumed  the  title  of  Pharaoh;  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  far-reaching  consequences,  the  local  god  of  Thebes,  Amon, 
took  a  higher  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  As  Amon  was 
a  sun-god,  it  was  easy  to  associate  or  to  identify  him  with  Ra,  essentially 
a  god  of  Lower  Egypt. 
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Amon  is  represented  as  a 
man  carrying  a  scepter  and 
dressed  like  a  Pharaoh,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  wore  a 
crown  without  a  plume,  the 
symbol  of  divinity.  Origi- 
nally Amon  must  have  been 
represented  with  a  ram's 
head,  and  only  gradually 
was  the  idea  of  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  developed. 
The  sun-god  Ra,  popular  in 
earlier  Egypt,  was  now  iden- 
tified with  Amon,  who  then 
was  exalted  to  the  lordship 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt;  he  al- 
ready had  been  represented 
as  a  human  with  a  bearded 
face,  carrying  a  scepter.  The 
ram's  head  was  relegated  to 
the  sphinxes  that  stood  along 
the  roadways  leading  to  the 
temples. 

Mut,  the  divine  consort 
of  Amon,  also  had  a  human 
form.  But  in  order  to  pla- 
cate the  worshipers  of  Ra, 
she  quite  often  was  obliged 
to  take  the  face  of  a  lioness, 
and  under  this  guise  was 
called  Sekhmet. 

By  such  curious  devices, 
the  religions  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Nile  were 
brought  together,  and  peo- 
ple of  both  lands  were 
taught  the  combined  sun 
myths.  The  officialdom  of 
the  Pharaoh's  palace  was  satisfied  with  that  association  of  Amon  and  Ra, 
and  the  common  people  began  to  swear  by  Amon,  saying,  "May  Amon 
preserve  my  life."  Indeed,  Amon  came  to  be  called  "the  vizier  of  the  poor," 
because  he  was  supposed  to  uphold  the  oppressed  and  redress  the  wrongs  of 
the  downtrodden.  Probably  only  a  few  of  those  who  had  gone  deepest  into 
the  doctrines  of  Ra  at  Heliopolis  continued  to  object  that  the  god  Amon 
originated  from  the  totemic  ram. 


Amon,  the  god  of  Thebes  and  of  all  Egypt,  and  his 
consort,  Mut.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
and  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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Amon,  his  spouse  Mat, 
and  their  only-begotten 
son,  Chumsu,  were  the 
subjects  for  statues  of  con 
siderable  impressiveness; 
but  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  in  beauty  with 
those  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
this  same  period,  of 
which  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  later.  Amon's  tem- 
ples were  gigantic  in  size 
and  almost  fantastic  in 
complexity,  perhaps  not 
so  much  in  honor  of  the 
god  as  for  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  dynasties  that 
raised  them. 

The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Amon  in  Thebes 
have  been  famous  ever 
since  ancient  times.  They 
were  visited  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
we  visit  them  today.  And 
they  deserve  their  fame. 
The'  thirty-five  hundred 
years  that  have  passed 
since  they  were  built  have 
wrought  havoc  with 
them,  and  today  we  see 
but  a  reUc  of  their  for- 
mer grandeur.  Much  of  the  destruction  can  be  blamed  on  the  builders 
themselves,  who  set  the  huge  columns  on  the  soft  silt  of  the  Nile  withoui 
proper  foundation,  and  filled  the  walls  with  rubble  that  had  no  strength. 
Then,  too,  some  of  the  Pharaohs  found  it  easier  to  obtain  cut  stone  from 
buildings  already  existing,  than  to  have  quarries  opened  for  the  purpose 

As  they  appear  today,  Amon's  temples  at  Thebes,  Karnak,  and  Luxoi 
are  a  pitiful  sight.  Yet  these  colossal  piles  of  stone  form  the  ruins  of  the 
largest  religious  buildings  on  earth.  Not  even  St.  Peter's  can  vie  with  them. 

The  Egyptians  called  Luxor  "The  Harem  of  Amon,"  and  Karnak  "The 
Throne  of  Amon."  Thebes,  "The  City  of  a  Hundred  Gates,"  has  largely 
disappeared.  Today  the  two  temples  of  Amon  stand  alone  by  the  bank  of 
the  Nile.  Yet  all  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  great  kings  who  conquered 
Asia  were  needed  to  build  merely  the  beginnings  of  the  temples  of  Karnak 


Sekhmei,  represented  with  the  face  of  a  lioness.    Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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and  Luxor,  with  their  great 
pylons  and  hypostyle  halls. 
Additions  were  still  being 
made  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Greek  kings,  or  Ptolemies,  and 
the  Roman  emperors.  One  rul- 
er enriched  a  court  with  a 
new  row  of  columns,  another 
was  content  to  embellish  it 
with  a  pair  of  obelisks,  and 
still  another  carved  his  por- 
trait or  merely  his  name,  per- 
haps, upon  the  temple  walls. 

It  has  always  been  difficult 
for  the  art  historian  to  de- 
scribe the  temples  at  Thebes, 
because  they  were  put  together 
without  any  unifying  plan  or 
design  laid  out  in  advance. 
They  are  unlike  Greek  or 
Christian  temples  which  repeat, 
with  individual  variations,  an 
approved  model.  Generally 
speaking,  the  temples  at  Thebes 
consist  of  the  following  ele- 
ments. The  approach  was  an 
avenue  of  sphinxes  which  led 
to  the  first  gate,  or  pylon.  On 
the  high  walls  of  the  pylon 
the  pious  Egyptian  visitor  saw 
reliefs  which  recounted  the 
glories  of  the  Pharaoh.  Beyond 
the  first  pylon  was  a  cloister- 
like forecourt,  where  the  visitor 
might  hear  the  acolytes  chant 
ing,  or  view  tame  animals 
sacred  to  Amon — lions,  apes, 
and  rams.  Beyond  the  fore- 
court was  the  huge  hypostyle 
hall  with  numerous  rows  of  columns.  The  columns  of  the  central  rows  were 
higher  and  the  light  filtered  in  from  high  clerestory  windows  and  fell  be- 
tween the  columns  and  in  the  aisles.  This  first  hypostyle  room  was  the  place 
for  processions  in  which  the  sacred  image  of  the  god  was  carried  in  its  port- 
able sanctuary,  accompanied  by  priestly  officials.  Only  a  few  visitors  of 
high  rank  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the  second  courtyard,  where  they  were 


Hatshepsut,  the  Queen  Pharaoh,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  MetropoHtan  Museum  of  Art,  New.  York. 
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initiated  into  higher  levels  of  the  mys- 
tery of  Amon.  Still  another,  smaller, 
hypostyle  hall,  called  by  the  Greeks  a 
naos  or  sanctuary,  was  reserved  for 
kings  and  priests.  Here,  in  the  dim 
light,  the  most  sacred  of  the  mystery 
plays  were  enacted,  and  here  the  oracle 
might  be  consulted.  There  was  also 
a  third  courtyard,  with  a  fountain  in 
the  center,  around  which  opened  the 
dwellings  of  the  priests  and  other  at- 
tendants, and  innumerable  storerooms. 
The  entire  temple-complex  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  wall,  which  com- 
pletely isolated  it  from  the  outside 
world.  A  whole  army  of  priests,  mag- 
istrates, and  soldiers  could  easily  live 
within  the  temples  built  during  the 
Theban  dynasties. 

On  festival  occasions,  at  the  end  of 
a  war,  or  during  yearly  celebrations, 
the  colonnaded  halls,  the  towering 
gates,  and  the  walls  were  decorated 
with  a  thousand  banners,  raised  high 
on  wooden  masts,  for  which  holes  and 
hooks  are  still  found. 

Nothing  in  the  temples  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor  is  new  to  Egypt,  unless  it 
be  their  size.  Detail  for  detail,  thdr 
architecture  repeats  the  styles  of  col- 
umns, capitals,  and  moldings  devel- 
oped in  the  temples  at  the  foot  of  the 
pyramids.  But  outside  of  Egypt,  these 
styles  have  never  become  acclimated. 
The  Romans  tried  to  make  use  of 
Egyptian  elements  in  their  villas  boast 
ing  exoticism;  and  followers  of  the 
cult  of  Isis,  which  became  a  fad  in 
decadent  Rome,  built  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, which  were  poor,  cheap  imita- 
tions in  ItaUan  stucco.  The  pseudo- 
Egyptian  style  that  we  see  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii  is  unpleasant  to  us  today. 
When  we  build  mausoleums  with  py- 
lons and  lotus-bud  columns  of  granite 
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Tutenkhamon,  one  of  the  last  Pharaohs 

of    the    Eighteenth    Dynasty.      Oriental 

Institute,   The  University 

of  Chicago. 
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Miniatures  from  the  "Book  of  the  Dead."   The  deceased  makes  confession  in  front  of  Thoth, 

the  scribe-god,  the  notary-god.   Thoth  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  ankh,  or  symbol  of  life,  a 

sort  of  key.   In  the  other  vignette  the  deceased  talks  to  his  cat  in  the  underworld. 


and  marble,  how  dull  and  uninspired  they  look!  Yet  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  even  the  skeletons  of  the  once  majestic  buildings  are  impressive. 
Four  thousand  years  old!    And  still  they  deserve  our  highest  praise! 

Temples  of  Amon  were  not  the  only  sort  of  structures  erected  at 
Thebes.  Tombs  and  temples  for  the  deified  Pharaohs  were  also  necessary. 
Instead  of  building  pyramids,  the  Theban  Pharaohs  cut  their  tombs  in 
the  great  cliffs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  and  the  natural  hill  became  a 
substitute  for  the  man-made  mountain  of  stone.  In  spite  of  every  pre- 
caution, most  of  the  tombs  were  entered  and  robbed  in  ancient  times. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  travelers  spoke  of  tombs  already  empty. 
Only  the  tomb  of  Tutenkhamon  escaped  pilfering  until  modern  times.  All 
the  others,  the  tombs  of  the  great  Kings  of  Imperial  Egypt,  were  pilfered 
of  their  treasures.  The  tomb  breakers — the  harpies  of  ancient  Egypt — 
left  in  the  rocky  tombs  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs  only  the  mummies,  which, 
in  their  superstition,  they  feared  to  harm.  But  what  must  have  been 
the  wealth  of  funeral  trappings  that  were  taken  away  we  can  only  imagine 
through  a  comparison  with  Tutenkhamon's  tomb. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much  to  admire.  The  corridors  and  chambers 
of  the  empty  tombs  are  decorated  with  relief  and  fresco  paintings,  which 
repeat  some  of  the  themes  taken  from  daily  life  much  Hke  those  found 
in  the  mastabas  of  the  pyramid  age.  Although  religious  texts  and  magical 
phrases  were  still  considered  necessary  for  the  deceased's  life  after  death, 
these  literary  efforts  were  no  longer  incribed  on  the  walls  or  on  wooden 
coffins.  Now  lengthy  papyri  attempting  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory 
future  existence  were  buried  with  the  dead.  This  funerary  literature  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "the  Book  of  the  Dead,"  and  is  highly  important 
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Merneptah,  son  ot  Kamses  the  Great,  de- 
stroying a  group  of  Syrian  enemies  with  his 
mace.  Nineteenth  Dynasty.  This  type  of 
scene  is  found  in  rehefs  as  early  as  the  First 
Dynasty.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum,  Philadelphia. 


Ihutmose  111,  husband  of  Hatshepsut. 
Considered  the  greatest  of  all  Egyptian 
conquerors.  He  is  the  real  creator  of  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  Asia  during  the  Eight- 
eenth Dynasty.  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 


in    any    modern    study    of    ancient    Egyptian    culture    and    civilization. 

Scattered  over  the  plains  between  the  river  and  the  cliffs  were  the 
temples  dedicated  to  the  deified  kings.  Once  great  throngs  of  people  came 
to  worship  in  them,  but  now  little  remains.  Most  conspicuous  of  those 
remnants  are  the  two  towering  stone  statues  which  guarded  the  avenue 
approaching  the  temple  of  Amenhotep  III,  the  Magnificent.  These  gigantic 
seated  forms,  known  as  the  Colossi  of  Thebes,  have  long  been  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Other  temples  had  similar  statues  of  the  kings, 
either  seated  or  walking  like  the  statues  of  the  travelers  to  the  underworld 
found  in  the  pyramid  age. 

In  the  dedicatory  inscription  on  his  temple,  Amenhotep  III  speaks  of 
the  Colossi  as  follows:  "I  took  from  up  the  valley  very  expensive  granite 
statues,  in  order  that  they  remain  in  my  temple  forever.  Their  faces,  which 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  appear  to  the  people  as  other  disks  of 
light."  It  was  said,  as  late  as  Roman  times,  that  when  the  colossal  statues 
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of  Amenhotep  were  touched  by 
the  first  Hght  of  dawn  they  gave 
forth  music. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  temple 
which  once  stood  beyond  the 
Colossi,  but  two  other  such 
temples  near  Thebes  tell  us  what 
it  must  have  been  Hke.  One  is 
Queen  Hatshepsut's  temple-tomb 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  just  below 
the  clifl.  Queen  Hatshepsut  be- 
came famous  because  she  ruled 
like  a  man  and  was  depicted  as 
a  male  Pharaoh,  even  to  the 
extent  of  wearing  a  royal  beard. 
Her  reign  came  to  an  end  when 
Thutmose  III  displaced  her  and 
renewed  the  male  line  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Excavations  of  the  Queen's 
temple-tomb  at  first  caused  much 
surprise,  because  of  its  unusual 
arrangement.  But  it  is  now 
known  to  have  been  patterned 
after  a  Middle  Kingdom  temple 
lying  just  to  the  south.  Hats- 
hepsut's temple  does  not  unfold 
into  a  succession  of  courts  like 
other  Egyptian  temples;  but, 
taking  advantage  of  the  different 
levels  of  the  ground,  it  rises  in  a 
series  of  terraces,  with  colon- 
nades which  serve  as  porticos  to 
the  open  chapels  hewn  from  the 
native  rock.  In  simpUcity  and 
elegance,  the  faceted  columns 
rival  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  other  temple-tomb  still 
preserved  at  Thebes  is  that  of 
Ramses  III,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Medinet  Habu,  or  "The  Abode  of  the  Father."  This  building  is  exceptional 
because  of  its  good  condi'^ion.  The  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  obtained  the  concession  to  excavate  it,  was  able  to  restore 


Columns  of  the  hypostyle  hall  in  the  Temple  of 
Amon  at  Thebes.  They  were  in  the  central  nave 
of  the  hall  devoted  to  processions.  The  aisles 
have  shorter  columns,  permitting  clerestory  win- 
dows of  trellis-work. 
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One  of  the  halls  of  the  temple  of   Ramses   III,   as  restored   by  Oriental   Institute,   The 

University  of  Chicago.    In  the  relief  on  the  wall  is  Amon,  with  his  crown  of  plumes, 

followed  by  Mut.    Both  are  receiving  the  worship  of  the  Pharaoh. 
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the  palace  adjoining  the  temple. 
The  glory  of  the  imperial  art 
of  Egypt  at  Thebes  is  its  stat- 
uary. Sculptured  portraits  of 
nearly  all  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
their  queens  have  been  found 
and  are  now  on  display  in  the 
museums  of  the  world.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  examples  that 
have  been  studied  we  now  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds.  One  kind, 
whose  purpose  is  official  display, 
repeats  the  old  type  of  broad 
shouldered,  round-faced  figure 
famihar  since  the  times  of  the 
Old  Kingdom,  the  other  kind 
is  the  family  portrait,  in  which 
the  faces  express  individual  per- 
sonal characteristics  much  as  in 
any  modern  portrait.  We  have 
many  statues  of  Ramses  11, 
where  the  expression  is  so  im- 
Amenhotep  IV,  called  Akhenaton,  the  Pharaoh  personal  that  the  sculptor  seems 
reformer.  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  Metropolitan  Mu-  ^  i  ^  ■  ..ii.u  u 
stum  of  Art,  New  York  ^^  t)e  trymg  to   tell   us   that   his 

subject  is  no  mere  man,  but   a 

demi-god.    These  do  not  at  all 

resemble  the  realistic  portrait  of  the  same  king  at  the  Museum  of  Turin, 

which  shows  him  seated  on  his  throne  with  full  regalia  of  kingly  costume 

and  crown,  but  makes  him  quite  human. 

We  have  from  this  period  also  an  abundance  of  portraits  of  the  king  and 
the  queen  seated  together  as  in  the  group  portraits  of  the  pyramid  dgt. 
Sometimes  die  woman  clasps  her  husband  in  warm  embrace,  but  at  other 
times  the  wife's  less  exalted  position  is  indicated  by  making  her  much  smaller 
than  the  Pharaoh.  Often  she  becomes  a  charming  Uttle  pigmy  who  wraps 
her  arms  around  the  legs  of  her  master.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  same 
curious  dwarfing  of  the  queen's  figure  goes  back  as  far  as  the  Fourth 
Dynasty,  when  the  First  Lady  of  the  Harem  was  sculptured  in  miniature. 
But  not  all  queens  consented  to  be  represented  as  inferior  creatures. 
Some  rose  to  such  pre-eminence  that  they  were  on  an  equality  with  kings. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  Queen  Hatshepsut  as  formidable  as  either  her 
husband,  Thutmose  11,  or  her  successor,  Thutmose  III,  who  were  both 
great  conquerors.  Queen  Ti,  spouse  of  Amenhotep  III,  Nefertiti,  wife  of 
Akhenaton,  and  many  others  were  equally  influential  in  their  time. 

Keeping  company  with  these  portraits  of  kings  and  queens  are  a  host 
of   portrait   sculptures   of   ladies   of   the   court,   magistrates,   army   officers, 
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scribes,  superintendents  of  works,  and  even  architects — the  whole  range  of 
Pharaonic  society  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  rulers  to  the  water  carriers. 

Amon  had  only  one  setback  during  the  long  history  of  the  Theban 
dynasties.  It  came  during  the  reign  of  the  idealistic,  monotheistic  Pharaoh 
Akhenaton.  He  was  of  the  lineage  of  Amenhotep  and  Thutmose,  the  con- 
querors of  Asia,  but  he  took  no  interest  in  warfare  and  destruction.  He 
interested  himself  in  establishing  the  worship  of  one  god,  the  god  Aton,  for 
all  Egypt.  To  that  end  the  young  Pharaoh  waged  the  most  implacable  war- 
fare against  all  gods,  and  in  particular  against  Amon. 

Akhenaton  discarded  his  name  Amenhotep  and  gave  himself  a  whole 
new  set  of  titles.  He  removed  from  every  possible  place  the  name  of  Amon, 
and  in  its  stead  put  the  name  of  Aton,  the  Solar  Disk.  He  changed  the  capi- 
tal from  Thebes  to  a  place 
farther  north,  naming  the 
new  city  Akhetaton,  or 
Horizon  of  Aton.  There 
he  wanted  to  live,  away 
from  the  hateful  sight  of 
towering  temples  his  ances- 
tors built  in  honor  of 
Amon;  and  in  order  to 
encourage  others  to  move 
to  the  new  city,  Akhenaton 
had  inscriptions  carved 
which  declared  that  for 
nothing  in  the  world 
would  he  return  to  Thebes. 

Akhetaton  today  is  a 
waste  spot,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tell-el-Amarna.  It 
has  been  excavated,  first  by 
Petrie,  the  great  British 
Egyptologist,  then  by  Bor- 
chardt,  for  the  German 
Orient  Gesellschaft.  and 
finally  by  the  Egypt  Ex- 
ploration Society.  The 
houses  uncovered  there  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
traordinary. All  buildings 
show  evidences  of  ex- 
tremely rapid  construction 
despite  the  attempts  at  ex-  Nefemti,  wife  of  Akhenaton  Bust  in  painted  Ijme- 
,   ,  ^  stone.    Found  in  house  of  the  royal  sculptor,  Thut- 

ternal  luxuriousness.  mose,   at  Tell-el-Amarna.    Berlin  Museum. 
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Nefertiti  and  her  husband,  Akhenaton,  in  the  garden  of  their  home  at  Teil-el-Amarna 
Limestone  relief.    Berlin  Museum. 
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BatK    pane 

queen.    It 


I   ot   rhe   thione  chair  of  Tutenkhamon.    The   scene   depicts   the   king   and   his 
is  overlaid  with  sheet-gold  and  richly  inlaid  with  colored  faience,   glass,   and 
semi-precious  stones.    Cairo  Museum. 
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Harmhab,  the  general  of  Akhenaton  and  Tutenkhamon,  who  succeeded  them  as  the  last 
Pharaoh  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

The  episode  of  the  artistic  school  that  we  now  call  the  school  of  Tell-el- 
Amarna  is  a  major  break  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  art.  The  style  of  sculp- 
ture developed  there  was  without  precedent.  Gone  were  the  representations 
of  gods  and  kings  and  their  mighty  deeds,  and  in  their  place  came  scenes  of 
family  life  showing  charming  naturalism.  We  see  Akhenaton  and  his  wife 
in  the  garden,  eating  fruit  and  fondling  the  four  young  princesses;  or  we 
find  them  nude,  singing  hymns,  as  is  most  fitting  for  the  worship  of  the 
Sun  Disk.  So  intimate  are  the  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  king's  household  in 
the  reliefs  at  Tell-el-Amarna  that  even  today  one  feels  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly naive. 

About  twenty  years  ago  German  excavators  discovered  at  Tell-el-Amarna 
the  house  of  the  royal  sculptor,  an  artist  named  Thutmose.  Buried  in  heaps 
of  stone  chips  were  found  reliefs  and  sculptures  in  the  round,  which  were 
apparently  student  work.  On  them  still  were  charcoal  hues,  corrections 
made  by  the  master.  But  even  more  important,  among  other  unfinished 
works  was  found  the  world-famous  head  of  Queen  Nefertiti,  all  its  colors 
bright  and  fresh,  a  lovely  thing,  enjoyed  now  by  all  art  lovers. 
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Relief  from  the  temple  of  Ramses  I,  the  founder  of  die  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


The  Pharaoh  Akhenaton  himself  must  have  directed  the  work  of  the 
artists  of  Tell-el-Amarna,  for  we  sense  his  influence  everywhere.  He  was 
as  much  a  dilettante  in  the  arts  as  he  was  a  religious  reformer  and  mystic. 
He  considered  it  a  worthy  part  of  his  mission  in  life  to  produce  a  new  type 
of  official  portrait  of  the  Pharaoh,  as  different  as  possible  from  the  broad- 
shouldered,  round-faced,  stereotyped  monarchs  repeated  over  and  over  again 
by  his  predecessors  and  finally  taken  up  again  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Nine- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Dynasties.  In  his  devotion  to  realism  Akhenaton 
cast  aside  artistic  tradition,  and  had  himself  portrayed  as  he  actually  was. 
From  such  a  description  it  might  seem  that  the  portraits  of  Akhenaton 's 
time  were  unpleasantly  sickly;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  emphasis  on  the 
fragility  of  the  body  and  their  overlarge  skulls  give  them  an  intellectual 
quality,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  their  beauty. 
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Wp^M'''''^'^^^: 


The  great  temple  of  Amon,  built  by  Ramses  11  at  Abu-Simbel  m  Nubia.    The  four  colossal 
seated   statues    of   the   facade,    each    over    sixty-five    feet    in    height,    are    official    portraits 

of  Ramses  II. 


Archaeologists  and  anthropologists  have  speculated  whether  Akhenaton 
might  have  been  sickly,  possibly  even  degenerate,  and  whether  the  skulls 
of  his  little  daughters  were  distorted  in  shape  by  artificial  means,  as  was 
done  by  some  primitive  people.  Perhaps  there  was  something  of  invalidism 
in  Akhenaton's  physique.  While  his  father,  "The  Magnificent,"  boasted 
that  he  hunted  hundreds  of  lions,  Akhenaton  was  content  to  stay  at  home 
with  his  family  and  interest  himself  in  art  and  religion.  But  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  he  was  degenerate.  It  may  very  well  be  that  he  over-emphasized 
his  mental  qualities  in  his  portraits,  in  rebellion  against  what  he  may  have 
considered  the  savage  stupidity  of  his  forbears.  And  as  for  the  strangely- 
shaped  heads  of  his  daughters,  one  explanation  is  that  the  sculptor  was 
representing  the  headdresses  in  stone,  and  that  the  paint  which  once  indi- 
cated the  points  of  division  between  the  heads  and  the  headdresses  is 
now  gone. 

Until  recently  Akhenaton's  very  name  was  lost  amid  the  ruins  of  Egypt. 
Today  all  the  world  admires  and  sympathizes  with  him  as  a  man  who  was 
not  appreciated  until  three  thousand  years  after  his  death.    His  qualities 
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as  a  reformer  and  as  a 
philosopher  are  rare  among 
crowned  heads.  From  his 
secluded  home  he  kept  up 
correspondence  with  the 
governors  of  his  provinces 
and  dominions  abroad, 
writing  important  letters  to 
Egyptian  officials  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  answers 
that  he  received,  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us 
as  the  Tell-el-Armana  let- 
ters, have  shed  important 
light  on  the  history  of  the 
Land  of  Canaan  before  the 
Children  of  Israel  took  pos- 
session of  it.  He  also  com- 
posed hymns  to  the  Sun. 
in  which  he  described  how 
the  rays  of  light  awakened 
to  life  the  growing  things 
of  the  earth  and  nursed 
and  sustained  all  that  had 
awakened.  In  one  hymn 
he  writes  that  Aton  makes 
happy  the  flocks  of  cattle 
and  the  birds,  and  "the 
fishes  leap  out  of  the  water 
to  salute  the  Sun  Disk;  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  fall  over 
the  great  expanse  of  the 
sea  .  .  .  "  In  the  painting 
and  sculpture  of  Tell-el- 
Amarna,  the  sun's  rays 
terminate  in  little  human 
hands  that  gently  caress  the 
objects  of  the  earth  here 
below,  which,  Akhenaton 
sang  in  his  hymns,  is  the 
source  of  all  that  is  beau 
tiful. 

The  artists  of  Tell-el- 
Amarna  were  stimulated 
by   these   tenets  to   take  a 


The  personal  portrait  of  Ramses  II,  quite  different   in 
appearance    from    those    used    for    ofificial    monuments. 


Tui 


Museum. 
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Portrait  of  luni,  priest  of  Heliopolis,  and  his  wife,  Renut.    Eighteenth  Dynasty. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


renewed  interest  in  the  plants  and  animals  they  saw  about  them.  The  horses 
represented  in  the  reliefs  are  as  beautiful  as  those  designed  by  Phidias  at 
Athens  almost  a  thousand  years  later.  All  through  the  art  of  Tell-el-Amarna 
is  found  a  delight  in  nature. 

An  effort  was  made  to  break  away  from  the  traditional  style  of  repre- 
sentation in  which  all  the  reliefs  were  flattened  out  into  two  dimensions. 
At  Tell-el-Amarna,  groups  of  persons  were  composed  with  some  suggestions 
of  perspective  and  distance — the  difficulties  of  which  Egyptian  artists  never 
completely  mastered.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  in  the  sculptured  reliefs 
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Relief  of  Nineteench  Dynasty,  with  personifications  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Nile  to  the 
left.  Compare  with  relief  on  page  53-  At  the  right  side,  the  two  prisoners  are  essentially 
of  the  same  type  as  in  reliefs  of  the  first  dynasties.    University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum. 

Philadelphia. 

were  made  to  express  their  emotions,  gesticulating,  or  showing  sorrow,  in 
a  manner  formerly  considered  improper  in  Egyptian  art. 

After  the  death  of  Akhenaton,  the  style  developed  at  Tell-el-Amarna 
lasted  in  full  integrity  only  a  short  while.  By  the  time  of  Tutenkhamon, 
the  son-in-law  and  a  successor  of  Akhenaton,  the  influence  of  the  new  school 
was  already  dying  out.  As  the  reader  no  doubt  knows,  Tutenkhamon  was 
a  child  when  the  great  reformer  died,  and  the  influence  of  the  priests 
of  Amon  was  more  than  he  could  resist;  he  was  practically  kidnapped  and 
taken  to  Thebes  to  rule.  After  he  died,  still  young,  the  zealous  general 
Harmhab  erased  the  name  of  Aton  wherever  he  could  find  it  and  replaced 
it  with  the  name  of  Amon. 

The  daring  adventure  was  over; 
Egypt  was  not  ready  for  so  pure 
a  religion  as  the  worship  of  a  kind- 
ly human  god  or  his  agent,  the  sun. 
The  religion  of  Akhenaton  died  oui 
even  more  completely  than  the  new 
styles  of  art.  But  we  still  find  an 
echo  of  the  art  of  Tell-el-Amarna 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Pharaoh  Harm- 
hab, whose  decorations  are  dis- 
persed among  several  different  mu- 
seums. The  reliefs  show  scenes  of 
the  military  campaigns  of  Harm 
hab  and  groups  of  prisoners  from 
foreign  lands,  who  were  excluded 
from    the    reliefs    in    Akhenaton's 

time.  But  the  style  is  somewhat  like       ^,  , 

u  £     'T-  11     1    \  Alabaster    lar.     Metiopohtan 

that    or     lell-el-Amarna.  Ait    New   York 


Museum 
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Polychromed  relief.    Part  of  a  battle  scene  showing  bearded  Semites  being  massacred. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


By  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  the  dynasty  of  the  Setis  and  Ramses  art 
in  Egypt  began  to  manifest  signs  of  decay.  Though  Seti  I  and  Ramses  II 
were  great  conquerors  and  strong  rulers,  their  buildings  are  not  in  best 
taste.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  reliefs  of  the  time  of  Seti  I  are  among 
the  most  pleasing  produced  in  Egypt.  The  visitor  to  Abydos  has  this  convic- 
tion forcibly  brought  to  him  by  the  reliefs  preserved  in  the  halls  and  corri- 
dors of  the  temples. 

The  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Dynasties  witnessed  the  gradual  decay 
of  Egypt  politically  and  culturally.  After  Akhenaton,  a  frenzied  wave  of 
piety  for  Amon  caused  an  immense  accumulation  of  land  and  other  riches 
to  come  mto  the  hands  of  the  priests.  So  wealthy  were  the  religious  heads 
that  they  actually  came  to  be  more  powerful  than  the  state.  The  Pharaohs 
of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty  were  tools  in  their  hands,  mere  figureheads, 
managed  by  the  priests  of  the  great  temple. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  result:  the  armies  became  demoralized  and 
foreigners  broke  in.  From  the  Twenty-first  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty. 
Egypt  was  ruled  by  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  Pharaohs  both  brown  and 
black  sat  on  the  Egyptian  throne  and  ruled  in  the  name  of  Amon.  Egypt 
was  repeatedly  plundered  and  trampled  upon  by  African  invaders;  then 
came  the  world-conquering  Assyrian  armies  and  Egypt  was  counted  a  prov- 
ince of  the  great  Assyrian  Empire   (670  B.C.). 

Yet,  during  this  period  of  political  decadence  there  was  produced  innu- 
merable little  objects,  which  might  be  called  bibelots.   Many  of  them  were 
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incased  in  boxes  of  sublime 
beauty.  Delicately  wrought 
cases  were  also  made  for 
perfumes  and  cosmetics 
used  by  the  belles  of  Egypt. 
To  all  peoples  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, Egypt  was 
known  as  the  land  of  per- 
fumes and  aromatics.  The 
Nile  was  the  route  used 
for  importing  incense  and 
gums  from  remote  African 
regions.  Perfume-making 
was  an  art  and  a  science. 
Egyptian  recipes  have  been 
found  which  call  for  the 
combination  of  as  many  as 
sixteen  essences. 

On  looking  back  at  the 
art  of  Imperial  Egypt  we 
see  that  the  peaks,  whether 
of  beauty,  exoticism,  or 
size,  were  attained  early  in 


Dancing-girls  from  tomb  of  Nakht  in  Thebes.    Eight- 
eenth Dynasty.    Copied  by  N.  de  G.  Davies. 


the  period.  The  terraced  temple  that  Queen 
Hatshepsut  built  at  Deir  el-Bahari  is  considered  by  many  as  the  gem  of  all 
Egyptian  architecture,  and  when  classicists  respond  to  it  as  they  do,  that  is 
high  praise  indeed. 

The  movement  back  to  nature  and  truth  which  a  century  later  was  the 
keynote  of  the  Akhenaton  philosophy  had  an  inevitable  effect  on  the  art 
of  the  Amarna  period.  During  that  fascinating  interim  we  see  a  strong 
attempt  made  to  free  Egyptian  art  from  fetters  made  obdurate  during  the 
centuries.  It  is  true  that  naturalism  had  developed  to  some  extent  before, 
especially  when  animals  in  frieze  were  concerned,  but  not  before  the  Amarna 
period  do  we  see  royalty  portrayed  in  such  completely  unconventional  atti- 
tudes. The  art  of  the  times  represents  the  peak  of  exoticism  in  the  long 
history  of  Egyptian  art. 

The  temples  of  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twentieth  Dynasties, 
periods  during  which  the  wealth  of  Asia  and  Africa  was  poured  as  tribute 
into  the  coffers  of  king  and  gods,  are  uniformly  notable  for  their  tremendous 
size.  With  few  exceptions  we  feel  that  the  Pharaohs  were  more  interested 
in  bulk  than  beauty.  It  is  thus  with  a  feeling  of  real  joy  that  we  recall 
especially  Hatshepsut's  well-proportioned  temple,  as  well  as  delightful 
expanses  of  relief  on  the  walls  of  Seti  I's  temple  at  Abydos. 

Now  we  bring  to  a  close  an  era  of  Egyptian  history  during  which  there 
was  at  the  end  a  general  decadence  of  major  artistic  works.  This  interlude 
was  followed  by  yet  another  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  Egyptian  art. 


XXI- 
2    ■ 
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Alabaster  palette  for  face  cream  and  make-up.    Twenty-second  Dynasty. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Fawn  in  colored  faience.  Twenty-second  Dynasty,  c.  900  B.C. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Cobra  and  Vulture.    Representations  of  two  goddesses,  Saite  period.    Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


THE  CLOSE  OF 

PRE-CHRISTIAN  ART  IN  EGYPT 

THE  SAITE  DYNASTY  {about  660-^25  B.C.) 

THE  FOREIGN  DYNASTY  set  up  in  Egypt  by  the  conquering 
Assyrians  was  overthrown  by  a  liberator  called  Psammetichus  (about 
660  B.C.).  Under  his  rule,  the  capital  was  returned  once  more  to  the 
Delta  to  a  city  named  Sais,  which  gave  its  name  to  this  period,  the 
Saite  (Twenty-sixth  Dynasty). 

Psammetichus  built  a  new  Egypt  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  He  repaired 
the  ancient  monuments  and  encouraged  art  in  every  way.  But  the  relation 
of  the  art  of  his  time  to  the  art  of  ancient  Egypt  is  like  the  relation  of  the 
works  of  the  Renaissance  to  Greek  and  Roman  models.  The  subjects  chosen 
by  Saite  artists  are  borrowed  from  older  times;  but  just  as  classical  figures 
in  Florentine  painting  are  immensely  changed  from  their  original  appearance 
in  ancient  work,  so  the  old  gods  of  Egypt  reappear  more  sophisticated, 
softly  charming,  and  more  modern.  This  despite  a  fervid  determination 
to  imitate  closely  older  Egyptian  art  and  culture. 
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Hieroglyphs   of   vitreous    paste   in   many   colors,    showing   plainly   that    Egyptian    writing 
was  essentially  picture  writing.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


The  Egyptians  of  the  Saite  period  were  proud  o£  their  ancestors  and 
tried  to  recapture  the  glory  of  their  history  and  their  reUgion.  Although 
Greek  mercenaries  and  merchants  were  numerous  in  Egypt,  they  were 
relegated  to  cities  of  the  Delta  as  a  foreign  caste.  The  Egyptians  had  no 
desire  to  learn  from  or  to  teach  the  Greeks.  If  the  two  peoples  influenced 
each  other  it  was  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian  resistance  to  intermingling.  When 
Herodotus  and  Plato  visited  the  Nile  country,  both  reported  finding  the 
priests  and  scribes  so  devoted  to  the  memories  of  their  glorious  past  that  they 
regarded  with  scorn  all  that  was  not  Egyptian.  The  effort  to  save  Egypt 
from  foreign  influences  and  to  make  Egypt  more  Egyptian  lasted  even 
after  Alexander's  conquest  of  the  land  several  centuries  later. 

As  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  the  Saite  revival,  weakened  politically,  yet 
another  foreign  power  entered  and  seized  control  for  a  century;  Persia, 
conqueror  of  a  greater  world,  added  Egypt  in  525  B.C.  and  held  her  until 
about  400  B.C.  (Twenty-seventh  Dynasty).  But  neither  Assyria  nor  Persia 
added  distinctly  new  elements  to  the  art  of  Egypt. 

With  a  failing  Persian  empire,  Egypt  freed  herself  once  again  and  the 
last  three  dynasties  (28-30,  about  400-332  B.C.)  are  native.  In  these  last 
centuries  the  few  art  remains  preserved  continued  the  earlier  Egyptian 
patterns.  To  produce  many  monumental  structures  of  art  or  architecture 
was  impossible.  Egypt  was  too  poor  and  too  unorganized. 
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Egyptian  dog  and  cat.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania   Museum,    Philadelphia. 


THE  PTOLEMAIC  DYNASTY  (323-30  B.C.) 

Then  came  Alexander  the  Great  crashing  down  old  worlds  and  creating 
a  new  one.  Upon  his  death  one  of  his  generals,  Ptolemy,  seized  Egypt  and 
there  created  the  Ptolemaic  Egyptian  empire  in  323  B.C.  The  Greeks  cen- 
tered at  Alexandria,  where  they  took  part  in  the  Ufe  of  the  court.  Here 
were  located  the  Basilica,  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  the  Library,  and  the 
famous  Museum.  With  the  exception  of  this  little  oasis  of  Greek  culture, 
Egypt  still  remained  Egyptian.  The  temples  built  by  the  Ptolemies  are  in  pure 
Egyptian  style,  based  upon  models  from  the  times  of  the  pyramid  builders. 

The  Ptolemies  boasted  of  being  the  builders  of  the  temples  of  Edfu, 
Dendera,  and  Philae,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did  nothing  more  than 
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Upper  part  ot  a  basak  statue  ot  Ptolemy  Auietes.    Ptolemaic  period.    British  Museum 

reconstruct  old  sanctuaries  which  had  fallen  into  ruin  during  the  years  of 
foreign  occupation.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  Greek  in  those  columns, 
halls,  and  gates  in  Upper  Egypt  that  bear  the  names  of  the  Ptolemies;  nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  structure  bearing  the  name  of  Cleopatra,  which  is 
not  of  pure  Egyptian  style. 

The  most  frequently  visited  of  the  temples  mentioned  above  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Isis  on  the  island  of  Philae,  at  the  edge  of  the  First  Cataract. 
That  rocky  island  was  regarded  as  the  place  where  Isis  gave  birth  to  Horus, 
the  posthumous  son  of  Osiris.  There  she  nursed  him  with  her  life-giving 
milk  until  he  was  big  enough  to  challenge  Set  to  the  terrific  battle  from 
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which  both  emerged  mutilated.  The  temple  of  Isis  at  Philae  is  of  modest 
proportions  compared  with  such  monstrous  buildings  as  those  at  Thebes. 
For  grace  and  lightness  its  style  is  unique  in  Egyptian  architecture.  The 
colonnade  leading  to  the  temple  is  of  incontestable  charm. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Ptolemaic  temples  are  carved  reliefs,  just  as  on  the 
walls  of  the  temples  in  Imperial  times.  The  subjects  are  mostly  the  tradi- 
tional ones,  but  the  style  has  become  more  delicate— let  us  say,  effemi- 
nate. These  exquisite  reliefs  are  also  of  extreme  interest,  for  we  discover 
in  them   the  astonish-  ^ 

ing  fact  that  while  the  *^ 

Greek  rulers  in  their 
public  lives  assumed 
the  conventions  of  the 
divine  Pharaohs,  in 
their  private  lives  and 
thoughts  they  re 
mained  Greeks.  The 
Ptolemies  were 
crowned  with  the  dou 
ble  crown  of  Egypt 
and  were  accompanied 
by  the  personifications 
of  Upper  and  LowTr 
Egypt.  They  bore  the 
scepter  of  the  old 
Pharaohs  and  assumed 
the  false  beard  that  in 
dicates    divine    origin. 

The  few  sculptures 
in  the  full  round  show 
the  same  deUcate  man- 
nerisms as  the  reliefs. 
They  are  frequenth 
carved  in  the  hardcs' 
possible  materials,  such 
as  granite  and  porphy 
ry.  The  choice  of  thes; 
difficult  stones  was  dut 
to  two  causes :  first,  the 
desire  of  the  artist  tc 
demonstrate  his  abilit\ 
to  overcome  technical 

difficulties,     an     effort  Cleopatra.     A    contemporary    sculptured    relief   from 

which  characterizes  "  Denderah.    Ptolemaic  Period. 
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every  period  of  decadent  art  when  craftsmanship  and  skill  take  the  place 
of  invention  and  faith;  and  second,  the  taste  for  polished  surfaces  whose 
bright  sheen  reflected  a  thousand  shapes.  When  such  a  mirror-like  finish 
was  given  to  realistic  portraits,  the  illusory  effect  of  changing  lights  and 
shadows  was  amazing. 

The  sculptors  of  these  later  centuries  excelled  in  representing  animal 
Hfe.  They  made  innumerable  figures  of  cows,  hawks,  dogs,  and  especially 
of  cats.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  had  a  rare  love  for  cats. 
In  case  of  fire,  he  tells  us,  the  first  thing  the  Egyptian  householder  saved 
was  his  cat;  furniture,  clothing,  other  animals,  all  else  might  perish,  but  the 
cat  must  be  rescued. 

Finally,  in  the  Egypt  of  the  later  days,  the  minor  arts — exempHfied  in 
hammered  and  enameled  metal,  glass,  pottery,  carved  ivory,  and  precious 
stones — preserved  the  ancient  perfection  of  the  craftsman  of  the  pyramid 
days.  Egyptian  trinkets  were  exchanged  in  trade  by  Greek  and  Phoenician 
merchants  all  over  the  Mediterranean  world  and  beyond. 


Granite  head  of  a  young  man. 
Berlin  Museum. 


Saite  Period. 
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Harpists  marching  in  a  procession.    Relief  of  early  settlers  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

Of    blue   stone    inlaid   with    marble.     Found    at    Bismayah.     About    3000    B.C.     Oriental 

Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


BEGINNINGS 

OF  ART  IN  MESOPOTAMIA 


IT  HAS  BEEN  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  whether  the  history  of  art 
in  civiUzed  nations  ought  to  begin  with  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  or  with 
the  Valley  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates.  New  discoveries  seem  to  give  prece- 
dence to  Mesopotamia.  Beautiful  works  of  art  found  there  in  the  ancient 
ruins  are  dated  as  far  back  as  3500  B.C.  by  some  authorities.  We  follow 
the  traditional  course  by  placing  a  study  of  Egyptian  art  first. 

The  story  of  archaeology  in  Mesopotamia  is  still  exciting  and  new.  Many 
of  the  important  discoveries  have  been  made  since  the  World  War.  Before 
that  time  the  unsettled  political  conditions  made  exploration  hurried  and 
hazardous,  but  enough  was  done  by  the  French,  Germans,  and  British  to 
whet  the  appetite  for  more.  It  was  known  for  instance,  that  the  mounds 
of  earth  scattered  over  the  alluvial  plains  south  of  Babylon  must  be  the 
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Portrait  of  an  early  Sumerian  settler  of  the  marshy  lands  of  the  lower  Euphrates.    It  is  of 
limestone  with  eyes  of  mother-of-pearl  set  in  bitumen.    From  Khafaje.    Oriental  Institute, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Cylinder-seals  and  clay  tablets,  bearing  writing  in 
cuneiform,  and  other  bits  of  evidence  gave  a  hint  of  sensational  discoveries 
yet  to  come. 

The  opportunity  came  immediately  following  the  World  War.  The  land 
became  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq  and  was  poHced  by  the  British  under 
a  mandate  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Archaeologists  found 
that  they  could  do  their  work  without  interference,  and  conditions  were 
almost  ideal.  Labor  was  cheap,  and  the  laws  of  Iraq  permitted  the  excavators 
to  share  equally  with  the  government  of  Iraq  what  they  found.  The  inter- 
ested nations  allotted  amongst  themselves  the  important  sites.  Consequently 
British,  German,  French,  and  American  excavators  have  worked  the  ancient 
sites  extensively. 

The  problem  of  excavating  in  Mesopotamia  is  quite  different  from 
that  in  Egypt.  Since  the  building  material  was  largely  of  sun-baked  brick, 
which  deteriorates  with  time,  Httle  was  left  of  the  palaces,  temples,  homes, 
and  wall.  Unlike  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  has  no  vast  stone  structures  except 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  hills,  where  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  of  later 
times  developed  their  civilizations.  As  a  consequence,  the  archaeologist 
seeks  the  small  objects  of  daily  use  or  artistic  productions  in  stone,  baked 
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clay,  or  metal,  that  can  be  dug  out  of  the  heaps  of  earth  that  once  were  cities. 
In  order  to  visualize  how  the  buildings  once  appeared,  it  is  necessary  to 
reconstruct  them  from  what  little  is  left  above  the  foundations,  leaving 
considerable  to  the  imagination.  Some  help  is  obtained  from  contemporary 
descriptions,  and  by  comparison  with  later  buildings. 

Early  Mesopotamian  culture  began  to  develop  in  the  north  and  moved 
southward  toward  the  alluvium  which  was  being  built  up  by  the  soil 
deposits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers.  Here  in  the  lower  valley 
archaeologists  distinguish  three  succeeding  prehistoric  ages,  Al  Ubaid,  Urul^, 
and  ]  em  del  Nasr.  These  ages  may  be  placed  in  time  somewhere  in  the  fourth 
millennium  B.C.  and  ending  about  3000  B.C.  with  the  Jemdet  Nasr  culture. 
During  these  ages  Mesopotamia,  as  did  Egypt,  slowly  developed  her  civiliza- 
tion with  ever  expanding  interests  in  the  crafts  and  arts  despite  movements 
of  new  peoples  into  the  valley.  By  3000  B.C.  the  stage  was  set  for  a  fuller 
and  speedier  development  which  occurred  during  the  Early  Dynastic  or 
Sumerian  age  (about  3000-2550  B.C.)  when  the  Sumerian  peoples  began  to 
dominate  the  other  racial  groups  in  the  valley.  Into  this  period  fall  the 
sensational  and  artistically  rich 
Royal  Tombs  at  Ur  as  well  as 
several  other  groups  of  materi- 
als from  just  as  important,  if 
not  as  sensational,  excavations. 

The  earliest  settled  commu- 
nities in  Mesopotamia  devel- 
oped in  the  north,  as  has  been 
indicated,  where  artistic  influ- 
ences from  the  Iranian  high- 
land gained  a  dominant  foot- 
hold. The  art  which  we  see  on 
the  earliest  pottery  made  in  up- 
per Mesopotamia  is  related  in 
its  decorative  elements  to  the 
famous  pottery  of  Susa  and 
other  sites  in  the  ancient  land 
of  Persia.  These  designs  em- 
body a  blending  of  color  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  the  modern 
eye,  and  in  their  form  they  are 
as  sophisticated  as  many  of  the 
geometric  and  floral  designs 
that  come  from  the  artist's 
brush   today.  Portrait   of   one   ot   the   early   Semitic  Akkadians, 

The  painted  pottery  tradi-  j^e  people  who  probably  entered  the  Valley  after 
tion  followed  the  advance  of  the  Sumerians  had  settled  there.  From  Bismayah. 
man    into   the   lower    valley   of  Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Sumenan    woman    with    band    around    her    head. 
About  2800  B.C.    From  Ur.    University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Museum,  Philadelphia. 


the  Tigris-Euphrates  where  the 
so-called  Al  Uhaid  people  estab- 
lished their  civilization.  The 
designs  were,  of  course,  not  ex- 
actly the  same  as  they  had  been 
before,  because  in  pottery  as  in 
other  things  that  depend  for 
form  on  the  hand  of  man  and 
caprice  of  the  mind  there  were 
certain  uncontrollable  factors 
which  tended  to  modify  fash- 
ion. As  a  result  the  pottery  of 
the  Al  Ubaid  period  was  dif- 
ferent, and  at  times  inferior,  to 
that  of  the  earlier  period  in  the 
north.  Then,  for  a  reason  not 
completely  understood,  deco- 
rated pottery  died  out  for  a  few 
hundred  years  during  the  Uruk 
period,  but  became  popular 
once  again  for  a  short  while 
during  the  Jemdet  Nasr  period  which  ended  about  3000  B.C. 

Stamp  seals  and  cylinder  seals,  always  characteristic  features  of  an- 
cient Mesopotamia,  first  came  into  prominence  after  the  settlement  of  the 
lower  valley,  yet  long  before  the  end  of  the  Jemdet  Nasr  period.  These 
were  cut  out  of  various  stones 
to  serve  as  seals  and  were  en- 
graved with  geometric,  natural- 
istic, and  mythological  designs. 
The  patterns  which  were  used 
give  us  a  fine  idea  of  the  artis- 
tic capabilities  of  the  people  of 
prehistoric  Mesopotamia,  for  in 
these  designs  we  see  not  only 
a  surprising  technique  of  exe- 
cution in  materials  difficult  to 
work,  but  also  a  real  sense  of 
artistic  expression.  When  a  cyl- 
inder seal  was  rolled  along  a 
surface  of  moist  clay,  such  as  an 
unbaked  pottery  jar,  it  left  a 
frieze-like  impression  of  the  de- 
sign cut  upon  it.  ,  , 

.  .     .         Back  of  head  of  Sumerian  woman  shown  above. 

In     Mesopotamia     artistic       University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Semitic  Akkadian   type   of   2500   B.C.   in   Mesopotamia.     From    Khafaje. 
Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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types  were  fixed  during  the  earliest  days  of  the  civilization  and  continued  to 
be  used,  with  slight  modifications.  It  seems  curious  that  the  tone  of  a  culture 
— for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to — should  be  set  by  people  who  might  be 
presumed  to  be  too  busy  for  any  such  task.  The  great  moments  of  creation 
in  Mesopotamia  came  when  man  was  struggUng  hardest  merely  to  exist. 
We  must  remember  that,  in  the  first  days,  the  lower  Valley  was  marshy  and 
full  of  wild  animals.  Artistic  forms  that  last  throughout  the  ages  are  those 
that  have  been  born  of  a  great  need.  The  race,  like  the  individual  child,  never 
forgets  those  earliest  impressions  that  come  with  the  first  joyous  discovery 
of  something  never  before  experienced. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  continuation  of  types  was  as 
steadfast  as  in  Egyptian  art.  The  early  people  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  were  not  as  isolated  as  the  people  of  the  Nile,  and  foreign 
influences  often  broke  in.  And  so  we  witness  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art 
the  conflicts  between  several  cultures,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  absorption  of 
one  by  another.  All  this  complicates  matters,  and  we  must  be  frank  to  say 
that  in  our  present  state  of  incomplete  knowledge,  there  are  gaps  in  the 
history  of  art  in  Mesopotamia  that  are  rather  provoking.  We  find  in  later 
periods  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  art,  types  of  buildings,  mythological 
creatures,  and  representations  of  scenes  from  everyday  life  for  which  we 
have  no  precedent  in  the  earUer  traditions  of  the  Valley.  But  we  feel 
sure  the  early  models  will  appear,  because  the  later  works  presuppose  a 
state  of  mind  and  a  culture  which  is  much  more  primitive  than  the  one 
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A  Sumenan  man  in  attitude  of  prayer,  wearing  a  shaggy  kilt.    Early  Dynastic  period,  from 
Tell-Asmar.   Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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predominant  in  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  times. 

The  most  fascinating  of  the 
recent  discoveries  have  to  do 
with  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  land  to  develop  a  continu- 
ing civilization,  whom  we  call 
the  Sumerians.  The  Bible  re- 
fers to  them  when  it  says:  "And 
the  people  journeyed  from  the 
East,  and  came  into  the  Plain 
of  Shinar  and  dwelt  there." 
The  Sumerians  probably  camt 
out  of  mountain  fastnesses  on 
the  east  and  settled  on  the  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu 
phrates  rivers.  There,  in  learn 
ing  to  govern  the  waters  needed 
for  irrigation,  they  learned  to 
govern  themselves. 

The  Hsts  of  the  rulers  of 
Uruk,  Lagash,  and  Ur  and 
other  early  cities  are  grouped 
into  dynasties  whose  chronol 
ogy  is  far  more  complicated 
than  the  Phgraonic  dynasties  of 
Egypt.  However,  we  know  thai 
certain  of  these  ancient  rulers 
succeeded  in  making  them 
selves  masters  over  the  others, 
and  the  lesser  rulers  remained 
as  governors,  or  feudal  lords, 
under  them.  Originally  each 
city  and  its  surrounding  terri- 
tory made  up  a  city-state  under 
one  supreme  ruler.  Upon  clay 
tablets  (in  the  possession  of 
museums  throughout  the 
world)  appear  the  names  of  the 
rulers  of  many  of  the  cities,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  day  we 
shall  be  able  to  correlate  them 
and  to  establish  a  precise  chro- 
nology. 

The    lower    Valley    was 


Sumerian  woman  praying.    Note  her  shaggy  cape 
which  leaves  one  arm  free.    From  Khafaje.    Orien- 
tal Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Above,  Sumerian  cattle.    Below,  shepherds  milking  and  making  butter.    In  the  center  of 
the  lower  panel  is  the  barn  where  the  calves  are  tied.    Inlaid  mosaic  alabaster  with  back- 
ground of  bitumen.    From  Ur.   University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


known  as  the  land  of  Sumer,  hence  we  call  the  inhabitants  Sumerians.  They 
are  pictured  as  stout,  fleshy  people,  with  huge  noses  and  lips,  who  shaved 
their  faces  and  their  heads.  We  see  them  represented  in  works  of  art  often 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration  before  their  local  gods.  In  the  earliest  works  the 
worshipers  appear  nude,  as  was  customary  among  many  primitive  people 
when  they  approached  the  divinity.  Later  they  covered  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  with  a  flounced  skirt,  and  finally  they  dressed  in  long  robes  and 
turbans  to  perform  their  Uturgy. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  little  figures  of  worshipers,  with  hands 
folded  and  minds  concentrated,  are  supposed  to  be  reciting  the  chants  whose 
actual  content  we  know  from  inscriptions.  Sometimes,  it  is  apparent,  they 
pray  for  rain  and  try  to  bring  the  showers  by  means  of  imitative  magic. 
We  can  see  the  king  pouring  water  into  a  pot,  from  which  grows  a  plant 
symbolic  of  the  plants  of  the  field.  This  scene  was  never  found  in  Egypt, 
since  the  crops  were  made  to  grow  not  by  rain  but  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  In  Asiatic  lands  the  tree  became  established  as  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
has  come  down  to  us  today  in  Persian  rugs  and  in  many  decorated  objects. 

The  first  sculptures  of  the  rulers  are  carved  in  soft  alabaster,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  coloring  to  make  the  figures  more  lifelike.  The  eyes  are 
of  shell,  held  in  with  black  bitumen.  Later  sculptures  are  made  of  more 
lasting  stone.  The  diorite  takes  on  a  high  polish,  like  the  best  work  of 
Egypt,  suggesting  a  possibility  of  contact  between  the  two  lands.  For  one 
thing,  minerals  of  volcanic  origin  are  not  found  in  the  lower  Valley,  and 
for  another,  the  technique  of  cutting  the  brittle,  glass-like  material  must 
have  been  imported.  As  other  artifacts  and  other  techniques  hint  at  a  distant 
origin,  it  may  very  well  be  that  an  early  connection  was  established  between 
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Mesopotamia  and  Egypt,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of 
the  desert  between. 

Rehets  represent  the  ruler 
seated  and  receiving  his  sons,  his 
magistrates,  and  sometimes  his 
daughters.  They  drink  from  a 
goblet  in  a  ceremony  whose  ex- 
act nature  is  not  known.  Gen- 
erally these  reliefs  are  carved  in 
limestone;  but  a  more  elaborate 
technique  was  developed,  in 
which  the  pieces  of  white  marble 
were  carved  and  inlaid  with  a 
background  of  bitumen  and  la- 
pis lazuli.  Often  these  mosaics 
are  composed  in  panels,  one 
above  the  other,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  scenes  from  the 
life  of  the  people  of  the  time. 

From  the  early  days  of  Sumer 
are  found  reliefs  depicting  many 
other  forms  of  activity.  Pastoral 
scenes  of  shepherd  life,  die  care 
of  the  cattle,  the  churning  of 
milk  in  a  big  leather  bag,  as  it 
is  done  in  Mesopotamia  today, 
the  milking  of  the  cows  between 
the  hind  legs  and  not  from  the 
side,  and  numerous  other  activi- 
ties of  daily  life  are  pictured. 

Many  of  the  themes  employed 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the 
Mediterranean  worlds  thousands 
of  years  later  originated  with  the 
Sumerians.  For  example,  ram- 
pant lions,  eagles,  and  bulls  were 
used  in  Byzantine  textiles  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  forms  are 
familiar  in  coats  of  arms  in  our 
own  day. 

The  smooth-faced  Sumerians 
were  the  first  to  achieve  an  or- 
ganized government  in  the  Val- 
ley.  But  not  long  afterward,  as 
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Sumerian  chief  talking  with  his  vizier.   Below, 

two    scribes    or    tax    collectors.    University    of 

Pennsylvania   Museum,    Philadelphia. 
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the  evidence  proves,  another 
race  o£  people  began  to  share 
the  land.  We  call  them  the 
Akkadians.  They  were  Se- 
mitic, with  long,  dark  beards, 
and  hair  that  fell  down  to  the 
neck.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
Semitic  Akkadians  came  from 
the  north,  since  they  were  first 
predominant  in  northern  cities. 
About  2550  B.C.  they  took  over 
political  control  of  the  land 
under  the  leadership  of  Sargon 
I,  and  ended  the  Sumerian 
Age. 

The  city  of  Ur — excavated 
immediately  following  the 
World  War — yielded  a  wealth 
of  material  dated  to  the  early 
periods  of  Mesopotamian  his- 
tory. The  heap  of  debris  on  the 
plain  had  long  been  identified 
as  the  site  of  the  city.  Travelers 
had  often  stopped  during  the 
nineteenth  century  to  dig  in 
haste  and  then  to  hurry  on.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  temple 
at  Ur  consisted  mainly  of  a 
stage  tower,  called  a  ziggurat, 
built  in  four  stories,  each  one 
smaller  than  the  one  below.  It 
was  a  kind  of  pyramid,  reced- 
ing in  steps,  with  a  small  tem- 
ple, the  dwelling  of  the  god,  at 
the  peak.  The  design  of  the 
ziggurat  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  temple  of  Marduk  at 
Babylon,  built  much  later  by 
the  Semitic  Amorites  and  indi- 
cates, as  we  said  before,  that 
the  Sumerians  were  the  origina- 
tors of  many  of  the  forms  employed  by  later  people  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  most  startliijg  discovery  at  Ur  was  made  by  the  excavators  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  British  Museum,  working  together. 
After  digging  down  through  layers  of  mud  for  thirty  feet  beneath  the  pres- 


Two  iigures  of  the  Early  Dynastic  Age.    From 

Tell-Asmar.    Oriental  Institute,  The  University 

of  Chicago. 
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eiit  surface  and  finding  many  interesting 
things,  they  struck  a  single  layer  of  mud 
eight  feet  thick.  It  seemed  that  the  bot- 
tom had  been  reached.  But  for  some 
reason  or  another,  they  kept  digging 
and  were  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of 
a  royal  tomb.  The  chief  occupant  of  the 
tomb  was  a  queen,  who  wore  a  headdress 
of  gold  ribbons  and  gold  poplar  leaves 
strung  with  carneHan  and  lapis  lazuli 
beads,  as  well  as  gold  earrings,  finger 
rings,  and  a  gold  pin  on  which  was 
mounted  a  carnelian.  In  another  tomb 
nearby  were  found  seventy-four  bodies 
of  victims  sacrificed  at  the  death  of  the 
queen. 

In  one  corner  was  a  representation 
of  a  pair  of  rampant  rams,  held  up  by 
the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  rams  were 
made  of  wood,  overlaid  with  shell;  the 
mane,  beard,  and  horns,  of  lapis  lazuli; 
the  heads  and  legs,  of  gold;  their  bellies, 
of  silver.  We  cannot  help  but  recall  the 
story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  the 
ram.  In  another  corner  was  found  a  num- 
ber of  musical  instruments :  lyres  of  silver, 
copper,  and  gold,  with  inlaid  mosaics. 
On  one  of  the  harps  was  the  head  of  a 
bull,  wrought  most  marvelously.  The 
sounding-box  was  decorated  with  a  mo- 
saic of  shell  and  lapis  lazuli,  depicting 
scenes  from  the  myths  of  the  Sumerians. 
Similar  scenes  of  animals  in  combat  with 
one  another  or  human  beings  are  com- 
monly found  on  the  cylinder-seals  of 
Mesopotamia.  On  the  seals  the  scenes 
again  have  religious  mythological  mean- 
ing. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  learn  the 
meaning  of  these  creatures.  At  present 
we  are  certain  of  only  Gilgamesh,  the 
epic  hero  of  the  Mesopotamian  people, 
who  might  be  called  the  Achilles,  the 
Roland,  or  the  Cid  of  the  Sumerians.  He 
may  be  the  man  represented  at  the  top 
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King   Shulgi,   wearing  old   Sumerian 

garb  and  carrying  the  first  basket  of 

day  for  the  sun-baked  bricks  of  his 

temple  at  Ur.   Oriental  Institute, 

The  University  of 

Chicago. 
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Sumerian  cult  statues  of  Mesopo:amia,  from  Khafaje  and  Tell-Asmar,    About  3000  B.C. 
Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


of  the  mosaic,  between  two  lions.  His  story  is  well  known,  because  the 
literary  epic  of  his  struggles  has  been  found  and  translated;  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  tales  of  his  prowess  not  only  influenced  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  thought  and  art,  but  are  probably  related  to  the  Biblical  story  of 
the  flood.  Gilgamesh  is  often  found  associated  with  his  friend,  the  bull- 
headed  monster,  Engidu. 

Other  objects  found  in  the  tomb  were  the  king's  dagger  decorated  with 
gold  and  lapis  lazuU,  chairs,  cups  and  jars  and  boxes  containing  ointments, 
and  the  like — all  of  the  rarest  materials  and  finest  workmanship.  One  curi- 
ous product  of  some  craftsman's  shop  was  a  golden  helmet  shaped  like  a 
wig,  or  to  represent  hair. 
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Three  Sumerian  priests  with  hands  clasped.    Bronze  statuettes  found  at  Khafaje.    About 
2700  B.C.    Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


As  the  royal  tombs  found  at  Ur  are  dated  shortly  before  Sargon  of  Agade 
who  came  to  power  about  2550  B.C.,  they  shed  much  light  on  the  art  and 
the  general  culture  of  the  Sumerians  before  the  consolidation  of  the  Semitic 
Empire. 

At  Ur  also  was  found  a  precious  relief  of  the  king  Ur-Nammu,  preparing 
himself  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  be  dedicated  to  the  moon-god.  In 
the  first  row,  we  see  Ur-Nammu  himself  pouring  water  on  the  roots  of  the 
sacred  Tree  of  Life.  Seated  on  his  throne,  the  god  presents  to  the  king  the 
builder's  tools — the  yardstick,  the  measuring  tape,  and  the  square.  Below, 
we  see  the  king  carrying  these  precious  gifts  on  his  shoulder.  The  god  goes 
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The  gold  helmet-wig  of  King  Mes-kalam-dug  of  Ur.    About   2650  B.C. 
Museum   of   Baghdad. 


before  him  to  point  out  the  most  desirable  site  for  the  building.  We  see  the 
king  also  carrying  a  spade,  a  basket,  and  a  trowel,  aided  by  the  squire  who 
marches  bareheaded  after  him. 

With  what  profound  emotion  do  we  look  upon  this  relief  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  as  the  Bible  names  the  city!  We  call  to  mind  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel  of  one  thousand  years  later,  in  which  Yahweh,  the  Hebrew  god, 
gives  the  rule  and  the  tape  measure  to  the  prophet,  with  detailed  instructions 
as  to  the  measurements  for  His  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem. 

The  god  and  the  king  in  the  relief  of  Ur-Xammu  appear  bearded.  This 
tells  us  that  when  the  carving  was  made  the  Semitic  styles  had  already  sup- 
planted the  Sumerian  smooth  face  and  shaved  head.  Moreover,  the  god 
wears  the  horned  tiara  on  his  head  and  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his 
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The  ram  held  up  by  the  horns  in  a  bush.    Found 

in  the  tomb  of  Queen  Shubad  at  Ur.   University  of 

Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 


The  gold  and  lapis  lazuli  headdress 
of  Queen  Shubad  of  Ur.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum,   Philadelphia. 


neck,  both  Semitic;   but  he  still  wears  the  flounced   tunic,  with   the  left 
shoulder  and  arm  free,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Sumerians. 

While  the  discovered  materials  from  Ur  are  unusually  rich  and  plenti- 
ful, other  recent  excavations  in  Babylonia  have  found  a  similar  culture 
at  this  same  early  time  in  a  half-dozen  sites.  Historians  and  archaeologists 
have  discovered  that  the  Mesopotamian  culture  had  relations  and  contacts 
with  the  cultures  of  nearly  all  its  neighbors,  even  with  distant  Egypt;  but 
in  art  Sumer  and  Akkad  stand  alone.  They  were  uniquely  original,  the 
makers  of  themselves. 
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The  dagger  of  King  Mes-kalam-dug  and  the  harp  of  Queen  Shubad  of  Ur.    See  deta-ls  of 
the  harp  on  pages   121    and    122.    Museum  of   Baghdad   and  University  of   Pennsylvania 

Museum,   Philadelphia. 
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Mosaic  on  the  harp  of  Queen  Shubad,  repre-       Two  Sumerian  portraits.    From  Khafaje 
senting    scenes    from     Sumerian    mythology.        and     Tell     Agrab.      Oriental     Institute, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  University   of  Chicago. 
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Detail  of  the  harp  that  belonged  to  Queen  Shubad  of  Ur. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Tower  of  Babel,  ziggurat  in  the  Temple-area  of  Marduk,  the  god  Bel,  or  Baal,  of 

Babylon.    Model  by  Unger. 
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SUMER  AND  AKKAD,  which  is  to  say  the  whole  of  lower  Mesopo- 
tamia, were  united  by  the  conquests  of  the  first  great  Semitic  ruler, 
Sargon  of  Akkad,  or  Agade  (about  2550  B.C.).  Sargon's  name  is 
associated  with  innumerable  legends;  but  that  he  was  a  real  man  is 
proved  by  the  survival  of  objects  used  by  him  personally,  such  as  his  mace, 
which  may  be  seen  today  in  the  museum  of  Stamboul,  Turkey. 

Sargon  of  Agade  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Sargon  of  Assyria  of  a 
much  later  date)  created  an  Empire  which  crumpled  shortly  after  his  death; 
and  after  his  dynasty  came  centuries  of  disorder  and  local  struggles  for 
power.  About  2000  B.C.  Hammurabi,  also  a  Semite,  founded  the  first 
Babylonian  empire  at  Babylon;  and  it  is  really  only  after  his  time  that  one 
popularly  calls  this  area  Babylonia.  The  city  of  Babylon,  near  the  present 
Baghdad,  was  to  become  the  largest  city  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  exca- 
vated, methodically  but  not  completely,  before  and  after  the  World  War  by 
Koldewey,  who  acted  for  the  German  Orient  Gesellschaft.  Although  no 
tomb  full  of  treasures  such  as  those  at  Ur  was  found,  the  scientific  data 
gained  were  of  great  value.  The  plan  of  the  city  and  its  monuments  was 
made  quite  clear. 
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Four-faced  god  and  goddess  of  Babylonian  mythology.    The  god,  on  the  right,  stands  with 
his  foot  on  a  ram  and  a  scepter-whip  in  his  hand.    About  3000  B.C.    Oriental  Institute, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  called  ziggurat  by  the  Babylonians, 
was,  as  the  illustration  shows,  a  huge  square-based  structure  with  ascending 
staircases  leading  up  to  the  shrine  on  top  in  which  special  religious  cere- 
monies were  performed.  The  structure  was  of  sun-dried  and  baked  brick. 
In  Babylon  the  excavators  found  few  remains  of  this  once  imposing  structure, 
but  evidence  from  other  Babylonian  sites  permits  us  to  reconstruct  the  great 
tower  in  Babylon.  Similar  towers  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  important 
ancient  Sumerian  cities.  Why  did  these  people  build  such  towers  for  their 
religious  rites  .^  Possibly  the  early  settlers  here  had  come  from  a  mountainous 
country  and  wished  to  have  here  in  the  lowlands  of  Mesopotamia  symbols 
of  the  mountains  connected  with  their  thoughts  on  religion.  Perhaps  there 
are  other  unknown  reasons  for  these  great  structures. 

In  any  case  the  ziggurat  is  not  related  to  the  pyramid:   its  purpose  and 
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King  Hammurabi  of  Babylonia  before  the  sun-god  Shamash,  who  dictates  the  laws  of 
Babylonia  from  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Sun  rays  emanate  from  the  god.  The  King  raises 
his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  signify  that  he  attends  and  will  repeat  the  words  of  the  law. 
This  relief  is  at  the  top  of  the  black  diorite  stone  upon  which  the  laws  themselves  are 
written.    About  2000  B.C.    Louvre. 
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Artist's   restoration   of   the  Temple   of   Marduk   and   the   Sacred   Area,    Babylon.    About 
550  B.C.    After  Unger.    Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Artist's  restoration  of  the  Ishtar  Gate,  with  the  procession  street,  Babylon.    About  550  B.C. 
After  Unger.    Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Akkadian  cylinder-seal   and  its  impression,   showing   Gilgamesh  and  Engidu,   the   horned 
monster.   They  fight  with  a  lion  and  a  bull.   Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


its  form  are  both  quite  different.  There  were  no  hidden  tombs  in  the  zig- 
gurats,  and  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  consecrated  were  not  dead  rulers, 
but  hving  gods. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Babylonian  works  of  art  is  the  relief  carved 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  black  diorite  column  which  bears  the  cuneiform 
text  of  the  codification  of  Babylonian  law.  Here  the  great  King  Hammurabi 
is  represented  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  the  law  from  the  sun-god,  Shamash, 
before  whose  throne  he  stands. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  culture  that  produced  them, 
we  quote  the  preamble  to  the  code: 

"When  the  lofty  Anu,  king  of  the  Anunnaki,  and  Enlil,  lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  determines  the  destinies  of  the  land,  committed  the  rule  of  all  mankind  to  Marduk, 
the  first-born  son  of  Ea,  and  made  him  great  among  the  Igigi;  when  they  pronounced 
the  lofty  name  of  Babylon,  made  it  great  among  the  quarters  of  the  world  and  in  its 
midst  established  for  him  an  everlasting  kingdom  whose  foundations  were  firm  as  heaven 
and  earth — at  that  time  Anu  and  Enlil  named  me,  Hammurabi,  the  exalted  prince,  the 
worshiper  of  the  gods,  to  cause  righteousness  to  prevail  in  the  land,  to  destroy  the 
wicked  and  the  evil,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  plundering  the  weak,  to  go  forth  like 
the  sun  over  the  black-headed  race,  to  enlighten  the  land  and  to  further  the  welfare  of 
the  people." 

This  opening  section  taken  from  the  Great  Code  is  interesting  for  its 
information  on  the  interrelationship  of  the  Babylonian  gods  and  for  Baby- 
lonian religious  thinking.  Even  more  significant  are  the  impUcations  of 
divine  kingship  and  the  precepts  by  which  the  king  Hammurabi  intends  to 
govern  the  land. 

In  order  to  make  the  new  law  impressive  and  imperishable,  it  was  carved 
with  unsurpassed  care.  The  head  of  Hammurabi  is  a  forceful  portrait  of 
the  great  king  and  law  giver.  No  other  extant  Babylonian  portrait  can 
compare  with  its  majestic  beauty. 

Other  Babylonian  inscribed  stones  are  enriched  with  group-reliefs  of 
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Triumphal  stela  of  King  Naiam-:5iii  oi   the 

Dynasty  of  Akkad,  showing  him  victorious 

over  his  enemies  in  a  mountainous  region. 

Louvre. 


A    kuduriu,    wx    v:,K^^,i^.^^}  oiwne    raised    by 
King  Nebuchadnezzar   of  Babylonia.    Uni- 
versity   of    Pennsylvania  Museum,     Phila- 
delphia. 


the  king  and  the  god.  No  doubt,  there  were  many  other  great  works  of 
sculpture  in  Babylonia  at  this  period,  but  only  those  few  are  preserved 
which  are  carved  in  very  hard  stone.  Porphyries,  diorite,  and  basalts  for  this 
purpose  were  imported  from  distant  places. 

Gradually  the  great  kingdom  created  by  Hammurabi  disintegrated  and 
by  1750  B.C.  a  new  Asiatic  people,  the  Kassites,  estabHshed  themselves  as  a 
ruhng  minority  within  the  land.  They  remamed  in  control  for  over  five 
hundred  years,  until  about  1200  B.C.  Toward  the  end  of  their  reign  another 
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type  of  relief  work  begins  to  appear;  boundary  stones,  called  l{udurrtis. 
These  stones  record  land  grants,  and  both  by  curses  in  the  text  and  by  the 
pictures  carved  on  the  stone  attempt  to  frighten  away  trespassers.  Some- 
times the  kudurrus  are  real  works  of  art;  their  value  depends  upon  the 
execution  of  the  symbols  and  gods  upon  them.  For  the  history  of  the  times 
they  are  likewise  significant. 

When  native  kings  again  sat  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  land  was 
slow  in  its  recovery  and  art  and  culture  still  followed  the  older  patterns. 
After  1000  B.C.  Assyria  to  the  north  began  to  interfere  in  and  ultimately 
to  control  Babylonia.  Only  when  Assyria  was  crushed  in  612  B.C.  did  a 
new  Babylonia  arise  to  dominate  the  ancient  world  for  a  half  century. 
In  539  B.C.  Persian  control  was  extended  over  Babylonia,  to  endure  until 
Alexander's  conquest. 

Koldewey  and  his  associates  have  given  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  city, 
its  great  temples,  the  famous  Ishtar  Gate,  the  procession  street,  and  the 
royal  palace  with  its  three  courts  and  many-chambered  halls.  The  gate  dedi- 
cated to  Ishtar,  the  Babylonian  Venus,  was  flanked  by  two  huge  towers, 
which  were  decorated  with  glazed  tiles  representing  bulls,  lions,  and  the 
Sirrush,  that  hybrid  companion  of  Marduk,  dragon-like  in  appearance. 
The  walls  are  interesting  because  from  them  originated  a  type  of  construc- 
tion used  even  today — a  cheap  filling  material  of  mud  or  brick,  lined  and 
enriched  with  terra-cotta  tiles. 

Beginning  in  Sumerian  times,  and  extending  throughout  Babylonian 
history,  the  art  of  the  lapidary,  in  cutting  the  beautiful  cylinder-seals,  was 
carried  to  high  levels  of  achievement.  These  stone  seals  were  used  to  make 
impressions  on  clay  tablets,  much  as  we  affix  the  official  seal  today.  Subjects 
cut  into  these  seal  stones  were  chosen  from  Sumerian  mythology,  and  oflfer 
another  avenue  of  approach  for  the  studv  of  this  great  civilization. 


Enlarged  impression  of  a  Babylunian  q^linder-seal.   British  Museum. 
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Pavement  from  a  room  of  the  Assyrian  royal  city  of  Khorsabad  (Dur  Sharrukin),  or  the 
City  of  Sargon.   Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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/SSYRIA,  to  the  north  of  the  fertile  lowlands  of  Babylonia,  found  it 
L      difficult  to  support  her  own  population  upon  the  meager  products 
\  of  her  agriculture.  She  began  to  develop  a  way  of  life  of  her  own 
^when  she  found  that  she  could  subsist  best  upon  the  spoils  of  war. 
Her  art  reflects  her  warlike  spirit. 

While  Assyria  had  a  long  prehistoric  development,  it  is  in  some  respects 
close  to  that  of  Babylonia  and  need  not  be  given  special  treatment  here. 
During  the  third  millennium  Assyria  was  often  under  Babylonian  control. 
In  the  second  millennium  Assyria  existed  for  centuries  as  a  small  independent 
state.  Then  Assyrian  armies  pushed  into  the  surrounding  lands  and  began 
to  conquer  neighbors.  By  the  year  1300  B.C.  one  of  the  rulers  of  Nineveh 
called  himself  "Powerful  King  of  the  Four  Corners  of  the  World";  and  by 
1 100  B.C.,  the  first  of  the  great  conquerors,  Tiglathpileser  I,  justified  the 
ambition  that  gave  rise  to  the  boastful  title.  With  Tiglathpileser  start  the 
real  conquests  of  Assyria;  and  his    reign  is  marked  by  the  erection  of  great 
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Famous  bronze  band  which  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  a  massive  pair  of  gates.    The 
scenes  depict  the  Assyrian  army  in  action.   Daied  to  the  ninth  century  B.C.   British  Museum. 


buildings,  which  are  themselves  a  magnificent  boasting  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  new  empire.  Many  of  the  new  inscriptions  and  reliefs  are  flat- 
tering praise  of  the  king-builder's  own  deeds. 

At  Assur,  Tiglathpileser  erected  a  temple  that,  according  to  descriptions, 
"shines  Hke  the  vault  of  the  heavens."  Possibly  it  was  made  of  bricks  and  faced 
with  glazed  tiles  which  reflected  the  light  of  the  sun.  This  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Anu,  the  ancient  Sumerian  god  of  the  firmament,  and  to  Adad, 
the  thunder  and  weather  god.  These  were  the  deities  one  might  expect  to  be 
venerated  by  a  mountain  people  such  as  the  Assyrians.  The  temple  was 
based  upon  the  Sumerian  model,  but  with  certain  modifications.  Two  zig- 
gurats  stood  side  by  side,  one  for  each  god,  like  the  double  towers  of  many 
Gothic  cathedrals.  As  if  to  indicate  that  the  Assyrians  wished  to  go  back  to 
the  earliest  and  best  traditions  of  church  architecture,  the  ziggurats  are  con- 
structed with  only  three  stages,  like  the  most  ancient  Sumerian  models. 
Connected  with  the  tower  was  the  "holy  of  holies,"  set  within  massive 
brick  walls  and  lighted  only  from  the  doorways  which  opened  on  a  great 
court. 

Assurnasirpal  II  early  in  the  ninth  century  B.C.  moved  the  capital  from 
Assur  to  Kalah,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  "a  great  city"  and  known  to  the 
modern  Arabs  as  Nimrud.  The  palace  was  luxurious  and  magnificent. 
The  massive  brick  walls  were  faced  inside  and  out  with  limestone  or  ala- 
baster, and  the  main  halls  were  lined  with  stone  panels  carved  in  bas-relief. 
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The  largest  of  the  Assyrian  bulls  known  at  present.    Frum  Khorsabaa,  tne  royal  city,  or  the 
"Versailles,'"  of  King  Sargon.   Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Artist's  reconstruction  of  a  palace  gate  at  Khorsabad,  the  city  ot  the  great  Sargon. 
Oriental  Institute,  University  of  Chicago. 


The  panels  were  painted  in  bright  colors,  and  glazed  tiles  and  borders  of 
gold  added  richness  to  the  effect. 

The  reliefs  of  the  great  palace  at  Kalah  are  of  two  general  types:  first, 
those  with  historical  subject  matter,  and  second,  those  devoted  largely  to 
Assyrian  mythology.  The  first  tell  stories  of  the  conquests  of  Assurnasirpal  II. 
We  see  his  soldiers  riding  in  chariots,  shooting  arrows  from  bows,  bringing 
home  prisoners  of  war,  and  even,  much  to  our  amazement,  employing  a 
primitive  six-wheel  tank  from  which  extends  a  battering  ram.  What  a  world 
of  change  has  come  between  Assyrian  and  ancient  Sumerian  times!  That 
useful  beast  of  burden  and  of  warfare,  the  horse,  has  been  discovered;  the 
war  chariot  and  other  destructive  machines  have  been  invented;  bows  and 
arrows  and  weapons  of  iron  are  in  common  use. 

The  reliefs  of  the  second  type,  showing  scenes  from  Assyrian  mythology, 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  products  of  Assyrian  artists.  Their 
style  is  more  natural,  the  Unes  more  flowing  and  expressive  than  in  the 
scenes  from  the  wars.  The  naked,  muscular  arms  and  legs  of  the  gods  and 
men,  their  well-rounded  faces,  and  forceful  hands  never  can  be  forgotten, 
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Eagle-headed  figure  performing  the  fertilization  rite.    Note  the  band  of  cuneiform  writing 
across  the  center  of  the  panel.    From  Kalah,    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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One  of  the  many  Assyrian  reliefs  representing  the  ritual  of  the  magic  fertilization  of  plants. 
Winged  genius  fertilizing  sacred  tree  at  the  sanctuary  with  a  male  blossom.    Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


once  they  are  seen.  It  was  a  virile,  cruel,  and  voluptuous  race  that  produced 
these  magnificent  works  of  art. 

Assurnasirpal  II  himself  appears  in  many  of  the  reliefs.    We  see  him 
pouring  a  libation  of  wine  and  attending  a  religious  ceremony  at  the  palace. 
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A  god  or  king  possibly  carrying  the  bottle  of  water  for  a  libation.    From  Khorsabad. 
Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


Inscriptions  written  across  the  figures  and  empty  spaces,  when  the  subject 
is  a  historical  one,  explain  everything  in  the  scene. 

In  many  Assyrian  reHefs  we  see  the  ritual  of  the  pollination  of  the  palm 
tree.  The  priest  or  winged  spirit  from  the  other  world,  whichever  he  may 
be,  holds  in  his  right  hand  the  male  blossom  of  the  palm  and  extends  it 
toward  the  female  blossom. 

At  the  palace  of  the  Kalah  was  found  a  black  stone  obelisk  bearing  a 
date  which  in  our  system  would  be  841  B.  C.  In  picture  form,  the  story 
is  told  how  Shalmaneser  III  received  tribute  from  King  Jehu  of  Samaria. 
The  inscription  tells  us  that  tribute  included  plates,  vases  and  jars  of  gold, 
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Above,  attack  with  a  ram  on  a  fortified  city.  The  Assyrian  king,  protected  by  the  squire's 
shield,  shoots  the  magic  arrow  that  will  doom  the  town.  Below,  a  captive  king,  his 
daughter  and  two  sons  conducted  to  Assurnasirpal.    Ninth  century  B.C.    From  Nineveh, 

British  Museum. 

and  many  other  objects  of  value.  King  Jehu  is  pictured  prostrated  before 
the  Assyrian  overlord. 

Sargon  II  (722-705  B.  C),  with  capitals  at  Nineveh  and  Dur  Sharrukin 
(Khorsabad),  carried  Assyrian  art  to  new  heights  of  splendor,  but  added 
little  that  was  new. 

Although  timber  was  easily  available  in  the  northern  lands  of  Assyria, 
little  attempt  was  made  to  import  it.  Construction  methods  remained  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  Babylonian  plains:  walls  of  mud  so  thick  that  window 
openings  were  impossible,  rooms  no  wider  than  the  barrel  vaults  that  roofed 
them,  no  columns,  no  jambs  to  the  doors,  no  peaked  or  rounded  roofs— 
in  short,  the  style  of  the  lower  Valley  since  the  beginning  of  Sumer.  Yet, 
in  addition  Assyria  used  stone  which  was  close  at  hand,  extensively  in  her 
building. 

Another  detail  looks  new,  because  we  have  lost  the  preliminary  essays 
made  in  the  lower  Valley  and  Babylonia.  The  gates  of  Assyrian  palaces 
were  supported  and  guarded  by  monstrous,  winged  bulls  with  human  heads. 
The  exaggerated*bulge  of  the  muscles  and  the  fierce  aspect  of  these  animals 
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gave  an  effect  of  ferocity  never  equaled 
before  or  since.  Each  monster  had  a 
bull's  body,  a  lion's  mane  and  tail,  a 
human  head,  and  an  eagle's  wings.  In 
short,  it  was  a  tetramorph,  which  com- 
bined attributes  of  animals  held  sacred 
in  the  ancient  cities  because  of  their 
supposed  power  to  induce  fertiHty. 

The  bull  is  the  most  awe-inspiring 
creature  known  to  a  nomadic  people. 
The  wings  come  from  the  eagle,  since 
birds  fertilized  the  palms  before  men 
learned  to  do  it  artificially.  The  Hon 
was  associated  in  Assyrian  mythology 
with  Ishtar,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
fertility,  from  whom  the  Greeks  devel- 
oped the  more  lovely  Venus.  The  face 
is  simply  that  of  the  virile  male  of  the 
human  species. 

In  the  reliefs  appear  scenes  from  the 
hunting  expeditions  with  which  the  As- 
syrian monarchs  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves. Details  are  faithfully  recorded, 
for  we  know  that  artists  used  to  be 
taken  along  to  make  realistic  records. 
Both  the  fierce  lion  and  the  wild  bull 
were  sought  in  yearly  expeditions.  The 
huntsmen  rode  in  chariots  or  on  horse- 
back; and  while  they  rode  at  a  terrific 
pace  across  the  plain  they  shot  their 
arrows  from  bows,  or  if  attacked  they 
defended  themselves  with  spears.  The 
artists  enjoyed  picturing  the  lion  or  the 
bull  pierced  full  of  arrows,  in  the  death 
throes.  It  would  seem  that  the  Assyr- 
ians took  an  unholy  delight  in  seeing 
a  strong  animal  suffer. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  various 
ethnological  types  pictured  in  the  As- 
syrian reliefs.  Not  only  the  costumes  but  also  the  facial  details  are  faithfully 
represented.  We  see  southern  people  bringing  monkeys;  we  see  Syrians  in 
long  gowns  and  Phoenician  caps;  we  see  Hittites  with  black  beards  and 
heavy  tresses;  we  see  Babylonians  richly  clothed  and  plainly  Semitic  in 
character. 

The  great  palaces  of  the  Assyrian  kings  must  have  been  sumptuous  in- 


The  black  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  III, 
dated  841  B.C.  In  the  second  row  from 
top,  King  Jehu  of  Samaria  is  kissing  the 
dust  at  the  feet  of  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
Found  at  Kalah.    British  Museum. 
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deed.  While  they  were  essentially  the  same  sort  of  buildings  as  the  more 
simple  structures  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  they  had  become  immensely  more 
complicated,  more  luxurious,  and  more  ornate.  Color  was  used  lavishly; 
even  the  plain  walls  of  sun-baked  brick  were  strengthened  and  enriched 
with  colored  tiles.  In  addition  to  the  stone  reliefs,  there  were  fresco  paint- 
ings, most  of  them  now  lost,  but  a  few  remaining  in  the  Assyrian  frontier 
palace  at  Til-Barsib  in  Syria.  Except  for  the  necessary  variations  resulting 
from  the  different  mediums,  the  frescoes  follow  much  the  same  style  as  the 
reliefs. 

The  Assyrians  rarely  made  statues  in  three  dimensions.  The  reliefs 
became  bigger  and  were  cut  deeper  as  time  went  on,  but  only  in  a  few  cases 
have  we  found  figures  that  have  walked  entirely  out  of  the  wall.  Two  of 
these  statues,  a  portrait  of  a  king  and  an  image  of  a  god,  were  found  at 
Nineveh  and  taken  to  the  British  Museum.  Two  more,  probably  kings  in 
their  capacity  of  high  priest,  were  found  at  Khorsabad  by  the  expedition 
of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  king-priests 
carry  what  is  probably  the  liturgical  goblet  filled  with  holy  water  for  the 
ablutions.  The  idea  that  water  was  holy  came  from  the  land  of  Sumer,  where 
water  was  the  element  most  to  be  desired  and  most  feared.  Assyria  had  no 
such  dependence  upon  water,  but  tradition  is  stronger  than  practicality. 

In  general,  Assyrian  art  is 
essentially  monarchical.  There 
are  no  intimate  scenes  of  fam- 
ily life  and  little  recognition  of 
the  common  man  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  war  ultimately 
fell.  Like  other  Oriental  kings, 
when  they  boast  of  their  deeds, 
they  claim  that  they  are  the 
agents  of  the  gods.  The  Phar- 
aohs in  their  inscriptions  use 
a  personal  style,  and  the  As- 
syrian kings  speak  only  for 
themselves;  all  that  they  do, 
with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  gods,  is  for  their  person- 
al glory.  They  are  appointed 
directly  by  the  great  gods  of 
Assyria  to  rule  over  the  nation 
and  to  wage  war  against  other 
peoples.  They  conquer,  they 
lay  siege  to  cities,  they  slaugh- 
ter prisoners  in  their  own  right. 
Their  palaces  are  their  "dens," 
and  the  reliefs  recount  in  de- 


Two    eunuchs    of   King    Sargon's    retinue.     From 

Khorsabad.    Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of 

Chicago. 
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Assyrian  frescoes  from  Khorsabad.    Richly  colored  in  red,  white,  blue,  and  black. 
Reproduction  at  Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


tail  their  doings.  The  Assyrian  lord  felt  it  his  responsibility  to  set  out  with 
an  army  to  inflict  punishment  on  some  neighbor.  He  took  joy  in  so  doing; 
and  in  order  that  the  memory  might  not  be  lost,  he  took  along  with  him  a 
corps  of  scribes  whose  duty  it  was  to  record  the  details  of  his  conquests. 

This  brief  description  of  Assyrian  monuments  and  the  exposure  of  the 
scourge  of  the  war  lords  of  Nineveh  leads  us  to  ask  whether  the  impious 
career  of  Assyria  finally  resulted  in  any  good.  PoUtically,  it  was  good,  as  it 
is  certain  that  the  stirring  up  and  subjugation  of  the  petty  states  in  the  Near 
East  were  a  boon  to  mankind.  Assyria  unified  ancient  Asia  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  empire  of  Persia,  the  Hellenistic  states,  and  the  colossal 
Roman  empire.  In  art,  the  Assyrians,  because  of  their  lack  of  imagination, 
preserved  the  old  themes  of  the  earlier  Sumerians  and  Akkadians  and  car- 
ried out  those  themes  on  a  grand  scale.    They  built  vaults  with  spans  as 
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large  as  the  traditional  construction  with  sun-dried  bricks  permitted.  Those 
vaults  were  later  imitated  by  the  Persians,  who  employed  baked  bricks  and 
mortar  in  their  buildings.  Still  later,  in  due  time,  the  Byzantines  learned 
these  same  methods  from  the  Persians.  In  sculpture,  the  Assyrian  reliefs 
were  extremely  monotonous.  Many  of  them  represent  monsters  and  heroes 
like  Gilgamesh  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  alien  to  the  northern  Semites.  The 
reliefs  depicting  the  pollination  of  the  palm  were  naturally  cold  and  mean- 
ingless, because  the  palm  was  not  the  unique  tree  in  Assyria  that  it  was  in 
Babylonia.  It  is  certain  that  the  Assyrians  did  not  create  this  subject,  al- 
though we  have  not  yet  found  its  antecedent  in  Sumerian  art.  These  works 
do  not  bring  credit  to  the  art  of  Assyria.  But  when  the  Assyrians  depicted  in 
their  reHefs  the  scenes  of  war  and  of  hunting  with  their  king,  they  worked 
with  such  a  lack  of  restraint — almost  ,as  if  it  were  an  overflow  of  realism — 
that  they  Jiave  never  been  surpassed  even  by  nations  more  gifted  in  art. 


Team  of  Assyrian  horses  with  rich  trappings,  for 

the    royal    chariot.     From    Khorsabad.     Oriental 

Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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General  view  of  the  ruins  at  Persepolis.  Un  the  left  is  all  that  remains  of  the  entrance  hall 
at  the  top  of  the  Great  Staircase.  The  cluster  of  columns  is  what  remains  of  the  Apadana, 
or  royal  audience  hall.  In  the  foreground  is  the  palace  of  Darius  the  Great;  and  on  the 
right,  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes.    Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PERSIANS 

THE  FALL  of  the  Assyrian  empire  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C.  left 
ancient  Asia  the  prey  of  three  groups  of  people,  the  Medes,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Babylonians.  Little  is  known  about  the  Persians  before 
their  rise  to  imperial  power;  and  it  is  a  great  pity,  for  their  early  his- 
tory must  hold  secrets  of  great  consequence,  not  only  for  Asia,  but  for  the 
whole  world. 

The  Persians  were  an  Aryan  people  like  the  Greeks,  whom  they  re- 
peatedly tried  to  conquer.  While  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires 
flourished,  they  must  have  been  wild  nomads,  little  by  httle  pressing  down 
from  the  northern  lands.  The  movements  of  the  historical  Medes  and  Per- 
sians into  the  area  of  present-day  Persia  began  after  1000  B.  C.  It  is  known 
that  there  dwelt  among  them  a  certain  Zoroaster  (Zarathustra),  a  great 
prophet  who  preached  the  religion  of  Ahura-Mazda  (Ormazd) — the  god 
of  light  and  the  spirit  of  good,  truth,  beauty,  and  cleanliness — and  of  Ahri- 
man — the  god  of  darkness  and  the  spirit  of  secrecy,  cunning,  diplomacy, 
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evil,  and  pain.  Zoroaster  taught 
that  in  the  afterlife  men  go 
either  to  the  kingdom  of  light 
or  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
depending  upon  the  lives  they 
have  lived. 

This  doctrine  placed  the  su- 
preme being  on  the  side  of  all 
that  is  good,  and  regarded  all 
the  gods  of  dark  superstition  as 
devils.  How  important  it  is, 
then,  that  we  know  more  of  the 
prophet  of  Ahura-Mazda  and 
the  country  that  bore  him!  But 
for  the  moment  our  information 
is  very  meager.  The  evidence 
as  we  have  it  now  would  place 
Zoroaster  relatively  late,  some- 
where in  the  sixth  century,  B.  C. 
Although  some  of  the  material 
in  the  Avesta,  the  "Bible"  of 
this  religion,  is  centuries  later, 
much  of  it  certainly  comes  from 
the  earlier  period,  the  time  in 
which  the  historical  Zoroaster 
actually  lived. 

Long  before  the  Persians  ar- 
rived in  the  land  to  which  they 
gave  their  name  the  country  had 
experienced    cultural    progress 
under  a  people  called  Elamite. 
They  are  best  known  from  the 
excavations  at  Susa  in  southern 
Persia  where  exquisitely  painted 
pottery  of  surprising  quality  was 
produced  by  4000  B.  C.  Despite 
many  breaks  in  Elamite  history 
we  may  feel  certain  that  these 
peoples  also  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  artistic  heritage  of 
the  historical  Persians. 
There  are  many  gaps  in  the  history  of  these  lands.   The  venerable  city 
of  Ecbatana,  capital  of  Media  and  subject  of  a  beautiful  tale  by  Herodotus, 
today  is  an  immense  unexcavated  mound.    Pasargadae,  the  capital  of  .the 
Persians  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  offers  only  the  king's  empty  tomb. 


Some  of  the  columns  that  remam  from  the  Apa- 
dana  of  seventy-two  columns  at  Persepohs,    Ori- 
ental Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
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The  Bulls  ot  Persepolis.    A   Persian  interpretaaon  or   tiie    winged   Bull   employed   by   rhe 
Assyrians  on  the  gates  of  their  palaces.    Oriental  Institute,   The  University   of  Chicago. 


History   reports  that  faithless  officers  of   Alexander   plundered   the   tomb. 

The  next  capital,  Persepolis,  started  by  the  great  king  Darius  and  used 
as  a  residence  by  all  his  successors,  is  now  being  excavr.ted  and  restored 
by  the  Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago.  The  results  have 
richly  comperisated  the  great  expense.  Small  objects  of  art,  immense  sculp- 
tured figures,  and  historical  reUefs  have  been  recovered.  Archives  contain- 
ing between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  cuneiform  tablets  have  been  found 
nearby.  These  tablets  when  deciphered  will  add  another  chapter  to  our 
knowledge  of  those  ancient  times. 

Unfortunately,  we  look  too  often  upon  the  Persians  through  Greek  eyes, 
forgetting  that  two  such  formidable  rivals  for  domination  could  only  view 
each  other  as  enemies.  We  owe  it  to  a  noble  people,  whose  ideal,  according 
to  Xenophon,  a  contemporary  Greek  writer,  was  "to  ride  a  horse,  to  shoot 
a  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth,"  to  see  them  as  they  were. 

The  great  king  at  Persepolis,  or  at  Susa,  was  not  an  unapproachable 
overlord,  but  an  active  monarch  who  kept  himself  well  informed,  received 
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Ahura-Mazda,  the  Persian  God  oi  g(jod,  trudi,  and  light.    Oriental  Institute, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


embassies,  even  when  they  brought  only  gossip  and  flattery,  and  gave  out 
decisions  and  decrees  in  consultation  with  the  nobles  of  his  court. 

The  religious  and  political  history  of  Persia  is  the  necessary  background 
for  considering  her  artistic  accomplishments.  The  art  of  Persia  is  a  com- 
bination of  all  that  the  Persians  considered  good  and  beautiful.  But,  to  be 
more  precise,  when  the  Persians  built  their  palaces  in  the  highlands,  they 
made  use  of  the  platform  invented  by  the  Sumerians  in  the  lowlands,  where 
it  was  needed.  They  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  reliefs  that  had  been  in  As- 
syrian palaces,  the  great  scale  of  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries,  and  the  charm 
of  the  Greek  temples,  which  they  saw  in  the  satrapies  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
also  borrowed  ideas  from  the  jewelry  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
and  the  excellent  ceramics  of  the  Phoenicians.  Their  palaces  reflected  earlier 
Hittite  influence  in  architectural  plan. 

This  brilHant  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  make  a  synthesis  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  was  not  marred  by  any  attempt  to  impose  it  on  subject  people. 
Thus  the  area  of  influence  of  the  eclectic  style  was  kept  close  to  the  palaces 
of  the  monarchs  at  the  capital  cities.  There  are  no  remains  of  Persian  types 
of  buildings  in  the  satrapy  of  Egypt,  nor  anywhere  in  Asia  Minor;  and 
only  one  column  in  Babylonia  gives  witness  that  a  Persian  royal  residence 
was  once  built  there. 

There  remain  the  palaces  of  Persepolis  and  Susa  for  us  to  study.   These 
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King  Darius  with  two  attendants.  Relief  on 
the  jamb  of  a  door  of  his  palace  at  Persepolis. 
Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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were  the  settings  for  the  trag- 
edy of  Aeschylus  and  for  the 
Bible  story  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.  And  it  was  Persepolis, 
this  great  capital  of  Persia, 
which  was  burned  and  de 
stroyed  by  Alexander  as  a  ven- 
geance for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  by  Xerxes. 

Let  us  describe  the  Persepo- 
lis which  is  being  restored  by 
modern  archaeologists.  The 
visitor  first  faces,  instead  of  a 
facade,  a  monumental  staircase 
decorated  with  reliefs.  The 
style  of  the  reliefs  definitely  is 
related  to  Assyria  in  art,  but  it 
has  a  certain  originality  which 
is  distinctly  Persian.  On  the 
platform  above  the  stairway 
the  visitor  quickly  discovers 
some  winged  bulls  in  imitation 
of  the  monsters  that  flanked 
the  Assyrian  gateways.  The 
wings  of  these  creatures  are 
curled  in  a  strange,  dovelike 
manner,  without  the  stiffness 
of  their  predecessors,  while 
their  human  faces  have  lost 
their  Semitic  features.  They 
seem  to  have  learned  from  the 
school  of  Zoroaster  how  to  be 
strong  and  severe  without  be- 
coming lustful  and  cruel. 

The  Gate  of  the  Bulls,  called 
by  the  Persians  "the  Gate  of 
all  the  Nations,"  forms  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Apadana,  or  recep- 
tion hall.  Xerxes,  in  the  dedi- 
catory inscription,  says  diat  he 
built  this  great  hall  with  the 
help  of  Ahura-Mazda.  The 
roof  of  the  hall  was  held  up 
by  seventy-two  tall  graceful 
columns,  of  which  only   thir- 
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Darms,  seated  on  the  throne,  receiving  a  noble  who  makes  a  sign  asking  tor  speech.   Behind 

the  king  are  his  son,  Xerxes,  and  two  attendants:  one,  the  food  taster,  carrying  a  napkin; 

the  other,  the  squire,  carrying  the  dagger,  scepter,  and  mace.   Relief  at  Persepolis,  discovered 

in  the  1935  excavations  of  the  Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


teen  now  stand.  The  ruin  is  a  pitiful  sight.  The  columns  are  of  gigantic 
size,  somewhat  in  the  Ionian  style.  They  are  fluted,  Uke  those  of  the  temples 
of  Miletus  and  Ephesus,  cities  then  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians;  but  their 
capitals  and  bases  are  far  more  elaborate.  The  Persian  capitals  are  formed 
of  the  heads  of  bulls,  mythological  unicorns,  or  wild  asses;  and  the  yokes 
between  them  support  the  beams.  These  animals  were  admired  by  the 
Persians  as  symbols  of  lofty  character  and  appear  frequently.  The  bases,  on 
the  other  hand,  recall  Egyptian  motifs;  they  look  Hke  lotus  flowers  turned 
upside  down. 

The  other  buildings  at  Persepolis  are  palaces  in  imitation  of  Hittite  build- 
ings  called  hilanis,  plus  moldings,  reliefs,  and  decorations  reminiscent  of 
other  ancient  styles.  The  windows  are  curiously  finished  with  Egyptian  type 
friezes,  while  the  flat  bands  at  the  top  are  decorated  with  rosettes  which  are 
completely  Babylonian. 

The  reliefs  on  the  staircases  already  mentioned,  and  others  that  have  been 
uncovered  by  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  include 
scenes  representing  stately  processions  of  tribute  bearers  coming  to  the  great 
king  with  the  products  of  their  lands.  What  a  display  of  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  empire!  And  yet  none  of  the  scenes  reveals  signs  that  the  people  who 
bring  tribute  are  oppressed.  In  the  faces  of  the  men  who  march  across  the 
rows  of  relief  we  sense  none  of  the  anguish  that  is  felt  in  the  representations, 
at  Nineveh  and  Kalah,  of  people  conquered  by  the  Assyrians. 

However,  the  Persians  did  not  reproduce  the  different  ethnological  types 
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One  of  King  Darius    high  officers.    Detail 

of  a  relief  at  Persepolis.    Oriental  Institute, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


King   Darius'   dagger,   carried  by   a  squire. 

Detail  of  the  relief  at  Persepolis  shown  on 

the  preceding  page. 


from  various  nations  so  well  as  did  the  Assyrians.  The  different  costumes 
are  faithfully  recorded,  but  the  faces  often  are  like  those  of  Persians  at  Per- 
sepolis; and  one  cannot  escape  the  thought  that,  no  matter  how  they  tried 
to  borrow  their  art  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  the  Persians  could  not 
help  expressing  themselves  in  everything  they  created. 

It  is  customary  to  mention  in  histories  of  art  the  tombs  of  the  Persian 
Kings  in  the  rocky  cliff  behind  Persepolis.  But  as  they  add  nothing  new  and 
are  of  no  great  beauty,  we  do  not  reproduce  them  here.  They  are  interesting 
not  so  much  for  their  art  as  for  the  fact  that  they  are  sepulchers  of  Zoroas- 
trian  kings,  whose  bodies  could  be  neither  burned  nor  buried,  because  fire 
and  earth  are  sacred  elements,  and  so  were  placed  in  caves  of  solid  rock, 
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Tribute  bearers.   Reliefs  on  the  Great  Staircase  at  h'ersepoiis:  A  Bactrian,  bringing  a  taaiel, 

Syrians  bringing  bracelets,  gold,  vessels,  and  a  pair  of  horses.    Recently  discovered  by  the 

Oriental  Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Cilicians  with  the  tubute  ot  fleece  rams,  and  woolen  doth.    Peibepohs. 
Oriental   Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 


whose  entrance  ways  were  carved  to  look  like  the  entries  to  small  palaces. 

The  Persian  palaces  combined  the  column-and-Untel  type  of  structure 
which  had  been  begun  in  Egypt  and  was  later  carried  to  great  heights  in 
Greece,  with  the  massive  brick  walls  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Door  jambs, 
windows,  and  columns  were  of  stone,  but  the  walls  beween  were  of  mud. 
There  were  certain  advantages  in  this  way  of  building,  and  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Persians  made  use  of  clay  bricks  only  out  of  indebtedness  to 
an  older  civilization.  The  clay  walls  had  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  and 
in  addition,  the  stone  or  ceramic  decorations  were  easily  attached.  The  plain 
bricks  gave  an  added  note  of  color,  which  contrasted  with  the  natural  stone. 

The  facades  and  walls  of  Persian  buildings  were  often  decorated  with 
glazed  tiles,  as  has  been  mentioned.  At  Susa  a  whole  frieze  of  tile  mosaic 
was  discovered  in  good  condition.  This  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Louvre.  The  subject  is  a  file  of  troops  dressed  in  costumes  that  lead  us  to 
suppose  they  represent  a  phalanx  of  the  "Ten  Thousand  Immortals,"  the 
name  given  to  the  especially  picked  royal  troops.  The  archers  march,  with 
long  spears  in  their  hands  and  bows  and  arrows  on  their  backs,  taking  part 
perhaps  in  the  long  march  from  Susa  to  the  field  of  Marathon. 

These  ancient  glazed  tiles  become  even  more  interesting  when  we  realize 
that  they  inaugurate  the  long  tradition  of  ceramic  manufacture  in  Iranian 
lands.  Since  most  of  the  decorative  elements  of  Persian  tiles  are  Babylonian, 
we  suppose  that  the  Persians  borrowed  the  art  from  this  source,  rather  than 
from  the  Egyptians.   Indeed,  Mesopotamia  may  well  be  the  land  in  which 
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Detail  of  one  of  Darius'  archers  or  spearmen  belonging  to  the  "Ten  Thousand  Immortals." 
This  royal  guard  always  maintained  the  same  number.  Whenever  one  member  was  killed 
in  battle,  a  candidate  for  the  honor  immediately  took  his  place.  The  Ten  Thousand 
Immortals  marched  on  foot  on  the  long  journeys  made  through  Asia  by  the  great  king,  and 
were    often    mentioned    by    Greek    writers.     Frieze    in    ceramics.     From    Susa.     Louvre. 
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The  mountain  goat,  symbol  or  loftiness 

to  the  Zoroastrian  Persians.    From  Luri- 

stan.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 

York. 


glazed  tiles  were  first  made. 

From    ancient    times    the    Persians 

have  excelled  in  the  weaving  of  rugs. 

Babylonian  chronicles  make  mention  of 

carpets  or  hangings,  but  these  fabrics 

were  less  needed  in  Babylonia  than  in 

Persia,    where    the    cHmate    is    colder. 

Curiously,    too,    the    Persians    believed 

that  it  was  a  religious  duty  to  protect 

the  frozen  ground.  The  Cyropaedia  oi 

Xenophon  describes  a  meeting  between 

a  satrap  of  Asia  Minor  and  a  Greek 

ambassador,  and  tells  us  that  when  the 

satrap  arrived  with  his  retinue,  the  first 

thing   he   did    was   to    have    a    carpet 

spread  on  the  ground.   There  is  an  old 

tradition  that  Plato,  the  philosopher,  had  a  set  of  Persian  carpets. 

Carpets  and  tiles,  the  two  main  products  of  Persian  industry,  are  enjoyed 

even  today  in  homes  throughout  the  world.    The  fantastic  and  skilfully 

wrought  works  in  metal,  ivory,  enamel,  and  textiles  in  ancient  Persia  pre- 
pared the  way  for  famous  later  schools.   Objects  of  metalwork  and  textiles 

that  have  been  preserved  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  masterly  proficiency  of 
those  ancient  artisans.  Extant  reliefs 
also  clearly  represent  the  excellent  de- 
signs used  on  costumes  in  those  early 
times.  The  Persians  used  many  motifs 
that  were  full  of  meaning  to  them,  for 
example,  the  mountain  goat  and  the 
ibex,  just  as  we  are  inclined  to  intro- 
duce motifs  with  certain  meanings  into 
our  art  today.  Probably  ancient  Persian 
art  has  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  Western 
mind  than  the  Classical  art  of  the 
Greeks.  In  art,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  Persians  did  not  disdain  to  learn 
from  others,  even  from  the  Greeks. 
They  borrowed  from  their  predecessors 
and  neighbors  freely,  yet  managed  to 
impart  their  own  genius  to  it  all,  and 
thus  wrote  another  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  art. 

Unfortunately,  we  commonly  view 

Winged  ibex,  symbol  of  agiliiy.    From      Persia  and  her  civilization  through  the 

a  silver  Persian  vase,  500  B.C.    Louvre,      rather  hostile  eves  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
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Fifth  Century  B.C.,  who  saw  in  Persia  a  large  and  dire  threat  to  their  own 
local  independence.  Yet  the  earlier  Persian  kings  were  extremely  able  and 
apparently  just  administrators  who  brought  a  large  measure  of  peace  to  the 
diverse. peoples  gathered  under  the  banners  of  their  empire.  Persian  govern- 
mental ideals  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  taken  from  an  inscription  at 
the  entry  to  the  tomb  of  Darius  the  Great.  "A  great  god  is  Ahura-Mazda, 
who  created  this  earth,  who  created  these  heavens,  who  created  blessings  for 
men,  who  made  Darius  king,  one  king  over  many."  This  inscription  is 
concluded  with  the  short  warning,  "O  man,  that  which  Ahura-Mazda  com- 
mands, to  that  show  not  yourself  opposed.  Forsake  not  the  straight  way.  Sin 
not."  This  concise,  ethical  statement  may  well  epitomize  Persia  at  her  best. 


:;^^'?  ,f*'.:^>^i^  j>j^ 
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Head  of  one  of  rhc  Persian  king  5  huiscs.    Froiji  PeiscpoiiS. 
Oriental  Institute,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Phoenician  sarcophagus  from  Amanus.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  PHOENICIANS 


THE  EARLY  TRADITIONS  of  the  Greeks  grant  to  the  Phoenicians 
a  large  share  in  the  formation  of  their  nation.  Cadmus,  the  founder 
of  Thebes  in  Greece,  was  a  Phoenician;  as  perhaps  was  also  Pelops, 
after  whom  the  Peloponnesus  was  named.  At  the  time  the  IHad  and 
Odyssey  were  composed  the  Phoenicians  had  already  gained  a  reputation  as 
sharp  bargainers,  full  of  cheating  and  deceiving  tricks.  In  parts  of  the  Bible 
the  Phoenicians  recover  their  dignity  and  appear  as  first  rate  adventurers, 
sharing  with  King  Solomon  the  risk  and  the  profits  of  commerce  with  distant 
Ophir  and  Tarshish,  both  of  uncertain  identity.  King  Hiram  of  Tyre  sends 
King  Solomon  not  only  the  coveted  beams  of  cedar  from  Lebanon,  but  also 
metalworkers,  stonecutters,  weavers,  and  skilled  workers  in  every  art. 

Phoenicia  proper  is  a  strip  of  land  between  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  some  parts  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  road  to  pass.  On 
this  narrow  strip  were  situated  many  cities  famous  in  antiquity,  cities  such 
as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Beirut,  and  Byblos.  The  streams  leading  to  the  sea 
make  the  valleys  green  and  fragrant.  Here  the  traveler  thinks  of  Venus 
and  Adonis  or  of  their  ancient  predecessors,  Ishtar  and  Tammuz,  dallying 
in  some  shaded  spot.   There  is  not  much  land  for  cultivation  on  this  coast, 
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snd  for  that  reason  the  Phoenicians  early  turned  to  the  sea. 

Tyre  was  built  on  an  island;  and,  as  often  happens  with  islanders,  the 
best  young  men  went  voyaging  across  the  sea  to  adventure  in  far  places, 
many  never  to  return.  The  Phoenicians  gained  a  reputation  for  seamanship 
and  trading  early  in  their  careers.  Even  in  prehistoric  times  (before  3000 
B.C.)   they  shipped  to  Egypt ''the  valuable  cedar  logs  from  their   nearby 

mountains.  At  various  times 
thereafter  Phoenician  cities 
came  under  the  direct  political 
control  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
thereby  absorbed  many  Egyp- 
tion  artistic  traits.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Phoenician  art 
became  Egyptian;  rather  it 
blended  Egyptian  art  into  its 
own,  which  was  at  all  times  a 
synthesis  of  the  art  of  all  sur- 
rounding countries. 

Phoenicia  has  been  best 
known  from  classical  sources 
which  reflect  the  country  as  it 
was  during  the  first  millenni- 
um B.C.  Yet  as  we  have  al- 
ready indicated  Phoenicia  filled 
a  place  of  great  importance 
along  the  Mediterranean  long 
before  that.  During  the  Old 
and  Middle  Kingdoms  of 
Egypt  there  were  temples  at 
Byblos  in  which  fine  works  of 
art  must  have  stood.  We  have 
some  of  the  remains,  especially 
from  around  2000  B.C.,  which 
attest  a  high  degree  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  Phoenician  artisans. 
On  the  upper  Phoenician 
coast  opposite  the  tip  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  a  French  expedition  has  uncovered  the  ancient  city  of 
Ugarit,  modern  Ras  Shamra.  Here  have  been  found  most  interesting  remains 
dating  from  the  Late  Stone  Age  to  the  beginning  of  the  First  Millennium 
B.C.  Of  particular  interest  for  Phoenician  art  around  1400-1200  B.C.  are  the 
objects  here  illustrated.  These  and  many  others  have  added  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  early  Phoenicia,  even  before  she  is  known  from  Greek  sources. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  narrow  strip  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean possessed  artisans  who  worked   not  only  in  stone  but  who  were 


Phoenician  Baal  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.    In 
bron2e.    From  Ras  Shamra.    Louvre. 
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The  Phoenician  goddess  of  fertilicy,  on  a  mounrain  top.  carrying  tasseis  oi  wiicdt.    t  laimcd 
by  goats.    Ivory  relief  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.    From  Ras  Shamra.    Louvre. 


clever  bronze  smiths  as  well.  Toward  the  end  of  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
all  of  the  larger  Phoenician  cities,  tremendously  wealthy  from  their  trade 
and  commerce  with  surrounding  lands,  must  have  teemed  with  works  of 
artistic  merit.  It  is  apparent  that  Phoenician  artists  were  profoundly  affected 
by  the  standards  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  others  of  her  neighbors. 

The  worship  of  Tammuz,  originally  a  cult  of  the  springtime  rebirth  in 
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the  valley  of  the  Tigris-Eu- 
phrates Rivers,  became  in 
Phoenicia  the  cult  of  Adonis, 
who  had  died  and  was  brought 
back  to  hfe  in  a  strange  cere- 
mony which  rose  to  a  climax 
of  tears  and  self-mutilations. 
All  such  influences  in  religicm 
and  thought  were  expressed  by 
the  artists  whether  he  was  a 
sculptor,  painter,  or  bronze 
smith. 

We  have  noted  that  cedar 
of  Lebanon  was  sent  to  Egypt 
where  it  was  in  great  demand. 
In  return  Egypt  gave  either 
protection  or  objects  of  more 
artistic  value  such  as  vials  of 
perfume,  as  well  as  pottery, 
jewelry,  and  many  other  ob- 
jects, which  the  Phoenicians 
carried  in  their  ships  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean world.  On  the  island 
of  Pharos,  now  submerged,  in 
the  Bay  of  Alexandria,  have 
been  found  the  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  system  of  wharves, 
where  the  Phoenician  ships  once  unloaded  their  cargoes  during  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period.  Probably  before  looo  B.C.  the  Phoenicians  were  sending  colo- 
nists to  the  north  African  coast,  and  her  people  were  later  so  powerful  in  Car- 
thage, originally  a  Phoenician  colony,  that  even  Imperial  Rome  was  threat- 
ened by  her.  Phoenicians  traded  for  tin  with  far-off  Cornwall,  and  even 
may  have  sent  ships  around  Africa,  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  believed.  As  the 
best  seamen  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians  were  called  upon  to 
supply  navigators  for  Sargon  of  Assyria,  for  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  and  for 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Little  remains  of  Tyre  or  Sidon,  but  from  other  Phoenician  cities  we 
learn  something  of  their  manner  of  construction.  Unfortunately,  even  there 
little  is  left  but  foundations  of  buildings.  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  that 
fish  nets  would  some  day  be  dried  where  Tyre  and  Sidon  stood,  has  been 
literally  fulfilled.  But  we  know  that  the  architecture  of  the  Phoenicians, 
as  that  of  the  Persians,  brought  together  many  influences  besides  the  Egyp- 
tian-Hittite,  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  finally  Greek  at  the  time  when  all  the 
Mediterranean  world  was  being  Hellenized. 


So-called  Stela  of  the  Paa.  Two  Phoenician  chief- 
tains of  1350  B.C.  swearing  with  elbows  on  an 
altar.  From  above,  hands  of  their  gods  appear 
possibly  in  affirmation.    From  Ras  Shamra.   Louvre. 
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Portraits  of  late  Phoenician  priests.  From  Cyprus.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


We  may  learn  something  of  the  appearance  of  Phoenician  temples  through 
reconstruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  built  chiefly  by  Phoe- 
nician craftsmen.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  has  also  been  destroyed,  but 
reconstruction  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  detailed  description  in  the  Old 
Testament.  "For  thou  knowest  that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  have 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidonians,"  Solomon  said.  We  read,  too,  of 
workers  skilled  in  "brass"  (bronze)  and  of  the  castings  made  in  the  clay' 
ground.  The  plan  of  the  temple  is  well  known:  there  was  a  court,  in 
which  was  an  altar,  where  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  beyond  this 
was  a  sanctuary  where  the  most  sacred  objects  were  kept.  The  roof  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  timbered,  quite  like  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria.  The  two  doors  were  guarded  by  carved  cherubim, 
winged  animals  which  resembled  the  winged  bulls  with  human  heads, 
familiar  at  ancient  Nineveh.  We  read  that  "all  the  walls  of  the  house  round 
about  were  carved   with  figures  of  cherubim  and  palm   trees   and   open 
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Tiie  Lady  oj:  hkhe.    Iberu-Phuemcian  god 
dess  of  the  first  millennium  B.C. 


flowers,  within  and  without."  This 
sounds  like  Assyrian  art  translated 
into    Hebrew-Phoenician. 

The  pillars  of  brass  which  Solo- 
mon had  constructed  by  Naphtali,  a 
man  of  Tyre,  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  art  of  the  Phoenicians. 
These  pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
had  religious  significances  now  un- 
known. They  were  topped  by  "chapi- 
ters of  moulten  brass,"  which  were 
decorated  with  "nets  of  checker  work 
and  wreaths  of  chain  work,"  and 
above  these  were  designs  of  pome- 
i;ranates  and  Hlies. 

The  great  "moulton  sea,"  which 
contained   "two  thousand  baths"  of 
water,     was     gorgeously     decorated 
"like  the  brim  of  a  cup"  with  "flow- 
ers of  lilies,"  and  borders  of  lions,  oxen,  and  cherubim,  and  the  support  was 
twelve  oxen,  in  pairs  of  three,  looking  out  toward  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west. 

All  the  temples  to  the  Phoenician  gods  (Baals),  whether  at  Byblos,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  Cyprus,  or  at  Carthage,  were  built  on  the  same  general  plan.  There 
was  a  large,  open  courtyard  in  which 
stood  an  unhewn  stone.  The  god  was 
supposed  to  dwell  in  this  stone.  Taci- 
tus tells  us  that  when  Vespasian 
went  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Mount 
Carmel  in  Canaan,  he  found  the  holy 
enclosure  had  no  statues  but  only  an 
altar  of  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Bible  mentions  Dagon,  the  god  of 
Ashod,  by  name. 

We  have  found  an  abundance  of 
little  nude  Astartes  in  Syria  and 
Phoenicia;  women  who  hold  their 
breasts  and  smile  enigmatically.  They 
were  fetishes,  supposed  to  induce  fer- 
tility. Sometimes  they  appear  in  as- 
sociation with  tassels  of  grain,  the 
sacred  tree  of  life,  and  with  goats, 
symbols  of  fertility. 

Relatively  few  representations  of 
Phoenician  gods  have  been  preserved. 


Phoenician  portrait.  Nose  and  ears  per- 
forated for  rings.  Terra-cotta.  Found  at 
Iviza,  Balearic  Islands.    Barcelona  Museum, 
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Phoenician  vases  from  Cyprus.    First  millennium   B.C. 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Metropolitan 


However,  the  materials  from  Ras  Shamra  had  added  considerable  to  our 
information  and  to  our  portraits  of  these  divinities.  The  Baal  of  Tyre  was 
called  Melkarth,  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Hercules.  The  Baal 
of  Sidon  was  Eshmun,  in  whom  the  Greeks  saw  Aesculapius,  although 
we  know  now  that  Aesculapius  was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin — a  late 
characterization  of  Imhotep. 

As  the  tradesmen  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phoenicians  carried  in  their 
ships  articles  of  value  from  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  and  made  themselves 
known  through  the  entire  Mediterranean  world.    It  would  seem  that  at 
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times  they  ofifered,  instead  of  the  genuine  Egyptian  glass  or  Greek  pottery, 
substitutes  of  their  own,  possibly  going  so  far  as  to  mix  in  imitations  with 
the  real  goods  to  fool  the  purchaser.  We  find  their  craftwork  in  many  places, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  where  it  was  manufactured. 

For  their  own  use  at  home  they  seem  to  have  had  much  better  works  of 
art.  Excavations  recently  made  at  Ras  Shamra  have  brought  to  light  under- 
ground tombs,  not  unHke  the  tombs  or  "treasure  houses"  of  Mycenae,  in 
which  were  stores  of  well-made  articles.  Like  so  many  peoples  of  the  world, 
the  Phoenicians  believed  that  the  deceased  could  take  their  treasures  with 
them  to  the  next  world. 

At  the  necropohs  of  Iviza,  one  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  has  been  found 
a  large  repository  of  Phoenician  objects,  including  many  idols  and  funerary 
portraits.  These  have  about  them  that  flavor  of  the  Orient  touched 
by  Greek  influence  which  is  typical  of  later  Phoenician  works.  At  Cadiz  and 
at  Carthage  carved  stone  sarcophagi  in  human  form  have  been  identified  as 
Phoenician  work.  Their  shape  suggests  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
mummy.    Their  style  is  remotely  Oriental,  and  at  the  same  time  distantly 

Greek. 

The  island  of  Cyprus  has 
been  a  rich  storehouse  for  ar 
chaeological  remains  of  many 
periods.  The  colony  founded 
by  the  Phoenician  merchants 
erected,  at  Paphos,  a  temple  to 
Astarte,  which  is  Greek  in  style. 
Sculptures,  perhaps  of  priests, 
perhaps  of  wealthy  merchants, 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
objects  recovered.  These  have 
about  them  an  air  of  compe- 
tence that  is  lacking  in  most 
of  the  bastard  arts  of  the  foreign 
colonies  of  the  Phoenicians. 
These  long-nosed,  bearded 
sculptures  speak  to  us  of  a  race 
of  witty  men  of  the  world. 
There  is  Oriental  luxury  in 
their  eyes;  but  in  their  Ups  is 
the  narrow,  sharp-bargaining 
quality  for  which  they  were 
famous.  One  wonders  what 
artists  created  these  expressive 
portraits,  where  they  were 
trained,  and  why  other  works 
like  them  are  not  known  today. 


Phoenician   necklaces  of  gold.    Universicy   ot 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 
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Piioemcian  glass.    Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art,  i\e\v   Voik 


An  interesting  story  about  the  Phoenicians  at  the  beginning  of  Classic 
Greece  is  described  in  the  beautiful  episode  of  Eumaeus,  a  slave  of  Odysseus. 
Eumaeus  tells  his  story  as  follows: 

"To  my  homeland  Phoenicians  came — notable  men  at  sea,  but  greedy 
knaves  with  countless  trinkets  in  their  black-hulled  ship.  Now,  in  my 
father's  house  Hved  a  Phoenician  woman,  handsome  and  tall  and  skilled 
in  dainty  work,  and  the  wily  Phoenicians  led  her  astray.  In  the  first  days 
when  she  was  washing  clothes  beside  the  hollow  ship,  a  man  seduced  her 
by  love  and  kindness;  for  these  things  turn  the  head  of  womankind,  even 
the  upright  too.  .  .  . 

"Then  said  the  man  who  secretly  seduced  her: — Return  home  with  us 
to  see  your  father's  and  your  mother's  high-roofed  house,  and  see  them 
too,  for  they  are  living  still  and  still  accounted  rich. 

"Then  answered  him  the  woman  thus,  and  said: — It  may  be,  if  you 
pledge  yourselves  by  oath  to  take  me  home  unharmed.  .  .  .  Bear  in  mind 
my  words  and  press  the  purchase  of  your  cargo,  then  when  the  ship  is 
filled  with  freight,  let  a  messenger  come  quickly  to  the  palace  and  I  will 
bring  Vv^hatever  gold  I  find  at  hand.  Another  kind  of  passage-money  I 
would  gladly  give.  At  home  I  tend  a  child — so  bright  a  boy! — who  runs 
beside  me  out  of  doors.  Him  I  might  bring  on  board,  and  he  would  fetch 
a  mighty  sum  from  any  foreign  folk  you  visit. 

"So  saying,  she  departed  to  the  stately  palace.  And  the  Phoenicians 
continued  with  us  all  the  year,  and  by  trading  they  gathered  in  their  hollow 
ship  large  stores.   But  when  the  hollow  ship  was  freighted  to  set  sail,  they 
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sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  woman.  This  crafty  man  came  to  my  father's 
house,  bringing  a  gold  necklace  strung  with  amber  beads.  The  maids  about 
the  house  and  my  good  mother  kept  fingering  the  chain  and  eyeing  it 
and  offering  a  price.  The  man  meanwhile  signalled  the  woman  silently, 
and  having  given  his  sign,  departed  to  the  hollow  ship.  The  woman  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  led  me  off  out  of  doors.  In  the  forepart  of  the  house  she 
found  some  cups  and  tables  .  .  .  Quickly  she  hid  three  goblets  in  her  bosom 
and  bore  them  ofiF.  I  innocently  followed.  The  sun  was  setting.  We  walked 
swiftly  on  and  came  to  the  harbor  where  the  Phoenician  ship  was  lying. 
Embarking  there  the  men  set  sail  upon  their  watery  way  making  as  to 
embark.   Zeus  sent  us  wind"  .  .  .  Odyssey,  XV. 


1 


An  Ashtoreth,  a  Phoenician  Goddess  of  tiie  late  second  millennium  B.C. 
From  Ras  Shamra.    Louvre. 
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Courtyard  with  typical  Minoan  columns.    Kiiossos,  Crete. 


PRE-HELLENIC  ART 


SURROUNDED  as  they  are  by  lands  whose  histories  can  be  reckoned 
in  millenniums,  Crete  and  her  neighbors  of  the  Aegean  seem  to  be  late- 
comers in  the  family  of  civilizations.  Until  fifty  years  ago  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  their  importance.  Their  art  was  completely  lost.  We 
supposed  that  the  few  skilfully  engraved  seals  and  bits  of  decorated  pottery 
were  all  that  the  Aegean  people  of  ancient  times  had  to  offer. 

How  different  is  the  case  now!  The  whole  art  of  the  Greek  lands  before 
the  Greeks  has  been  made  familiar,  and  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  it 
as  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  world  of  art.  And  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Cretans  are  as  old  as  the  Egyptians  themselves! 

About  half  a  century  ago  a  young  grocery  clerk  by  the  name  of  Schlie- 
mann  had  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  his  dream.  He  felt  sure  that  the  city  of 
Troy,  about  which  he  had  read  in  Homer's  Iliad,  was  more  than  a  myth, 
and  he  set  out  to  prove  its  existence.  Not  only  did  he  find  the  actual  ruins 
of  Troy,  but  he  also  found  Mycenae,  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  Tiryns,  a 
nearby  citadel. 
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In  1900  Arthur  Evans,  an 
Oxford  University  professor, 
began  to  dig  around  some  ruins 
at  Knossos  in  Crete,  which 
proved  to  be  the  great  palaces 
of  the  old  sea-faring  monarchs 
of  the  island,  mentioned  in  the 
legends  of  Greece  as  the  first 
rulers  of  the  Aegean  world. 
The  Greeks  called  those  first 
governments,  th alassocracies 
{thalassa,  meaning  sea),  or 
governments  by  maritime 
lords;  and  their  power  was  cen- 
tered in  Crete. 

Encouraged  by  these  old 
legends,  Evans  proceeded  to  ex- 
cavate the  site  of  Knossos  and 
plodded  patiently  ahead  year 
after  year  until  he  had  laid 
bare  the  foundations  of  an  elab- 
orate system  of  buildings,  for 
which  he  could  find  little  or- 
derly arrangement.  He  began 
to  suspect  that  he  had  dis 
covered  the  mythological  Laby- 
rinth celebrated  in  the  story  of 
King  Minos,  who  lived  in  a 
labyrinth  and  kept  a  Minotaur, 
the  mythical  man-bull.  To  feed 
this  creature  a  tribute  of  youths 
and  maidens  was  paid  by  the 
Athenians.  Theseus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  sent  to  Crete 
with  other  youths  but  made  his 
escape  through  the  help  of  the 
beautiful  Ariadne,  the  king's 
daughter. 

This  levy  of  youths  and 
maidens,  forced   upon   the 

Greeks  when  they  settled  in  the  land,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  vengeance  with  which  Knossos  was  utterly  demoUshed,  as  the  ruins  prove. 
Another  explanation  of  the  myth  is  that  King  Minos  brought  the  youths  and 
maidens  to  his  city  to  educate  them  in  his  own  customs  and  beliefs  and  then 


An  eaily  Mother  goddess  figurine  from  the  Aegean 

Islands'.    In  stone.   About  3000  B.C.   Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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The  "Leap  of  the  Minotaur"  (Taurokathapsia) .   A  boy  is  being  thrown  by  the  horns  of  the 
bull.   Girls  act  as  attendants.   Fresco  from  Minos'  palace  at  Knossos,  Crete. 


returned  them  to  the  lands  under  his  dominion,  expecting  them  to  behave  at 
home  as  Cretans  did. 

But  who  was  this  Minotaur.?  Could  he  have  originated  from  some  reli- 
gious ceremonial  in  which  men  dressed  as  bulls,  and  which  in  some  way  was 
connected  with  youths  and  maidens  .^^  Were  the  youths  and  maidens  really 
sacrificed  to  the  bull-god?  The  pictures  found  at  Knossos  show  men  and 
maidens  in  the  dangerous  sport  or  religious  rite  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
tossed  between  the  horns  of  a  real  bull! 

At  Knossos  there  was  a  central  courtyard  which  formed  a  kind  of  arena, 
with  rows  of  seats  on  one  side;  and  one's  imagination  quickly  reconstructs  the 
scene  of  the  sacred  bullfight,  the  crowds  of  spectators,  and  a  great  gathering 
of  lords  and  ladies.  Perhaps  Ariadne  herself  was  one  of  those  wasp-waisted 
maidens  with  curly  hair,  who  took  part  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  young 
men  in  the  game  of  the  bull!  If  only  we  could  read  the  language  of  these 
people,  what  marvels  might  be  revealed! 

The  palace  of  Knossos  was  carefully  studied,  and  the  evidence  of  bits 
of  pottery  at  different  levels  was  pieced  together,  with  the  result  that  its 
earliest  dates  were  pushed  back  earlier  than  those  of  the  ruins  discovered 
previously  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  by  Schliemann.  The  oldest  layers  were 
dated  to  before  3000  B.C.  Evans  was  able  to  divide  the  art  styles  into  three 
big  groups :  first.  Old  Minoan,  which  corresponds  roughly  with  the  pyramid- 
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The  "Bull  of  Crete.  "    Probably  leprcsenting  [he  Minwcaui.    Pait  ui 
polychrome  stucco.    From  Knossos,  Crete. 


builders'  times  in  Egypt;  second,  Middle  Minoan,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Middle  Kingdom  in  Egypt;  and  third,  Late  Minoan,  which,  roughly,  is 
simultaneous  with  the  spread  of  the  Minoan  civihzation  to  the  mainland 
of  Greece.  It  became  apparent  that  Minos  was  simply  a  name  like  Pharaoh, 
used  to  identify  not  one  king,  but  a  dynasty  of  kings. 

Since  Evans'  groundwork,  ItaUan,  German,  and  Greek  archaeologists  have 
added  much  new  information  which  in  general  substantiates  Evans'  find- 
ings; and  now  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  pre-Hellenic  times  in  the  Aegean 
world  there  was  a  highly  developed  civiUzation,  which  through  thousands  of 
years  of  slow  development  reached  a  high  level  of  accompHshment  in  the  arts. 

If  these  people  had  a  literature  comparable  to  their  art,  it  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  as  yet  it  cannot  be  read.  We  know  that  they  had  two  distinct 
kinds  of  lettering,  but  the  abundant  written  material  found  remains  un- 
deciphered.  So  we  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  Greek  names  and  terms 
for  lack  of  Minoan  words.  To  compensate  for  this  dearth  of  literary  aid, 
an  amazing  amount  of  information  about  the  Minoan  civilizations  has  been 
gleaned  from  objects  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  from  clues  given  in  later 
Greek  sources. 
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But  let  us  continue  with  a  description  of  the  palace  at  Knossos  (Knossos 
is  the  name  generally  used,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  near-by 
hamlet  and  has  no  historical  significance).  There  are  no  signs  of  any  forti- 
fications whatsoever,  no  walls,  no  barricaded  gates — nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  lords  of  the  islands  had  any  fear  of  invasion.  The  entrance  was  simply 
a  colonnaded  porch,  propylaea,  as  the  Cireeks  called  it,  or  the  "resounding 
porticoes"  of  Homer.  The  propylaea  opens  into  the  courtyard,  and  all  around 
the  courtyard  are  hundreds  of  corridors  and  narrow  chambers,  many  of 
them  used,  no  doubt,  as  storerooms  for  great  stone  jars  of  oil  and  grain  and 
for  merchandise  waiting  to  be  shipped  to  Africa  or  Spain.  Certain  groups 
of  rooms  of  better  appearance  must  have  been  used  by  the  king  and  queen; 
these  have  private  baths  and  little  courtyards  adjoining,  from  which  the  light 
came  through  the  doors  to  the  rooms,  as  in  many  a  Mediterranean  home 
today. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  plan  or  systematic  develop-  I 

ment  that  would  correspond  to  I 

the  needs  of  mighty  sea-kings  I 

of   Crete.    And    other    similar 
palaces  of  the  island,  contem 
porary  with  that  of  Minos,  are 
quite  as  disconcerting — particu- 
larly,   those   excavated    by    the  J< 
Italians  at  Phaestos  and  Hagia                                                                    fj 
Triada. 

Nevertheless,  we  find  inter- 
esting details  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  later  develop- 
ment of  Greek  architecture.  For 
one  thing,  we  know  from  little 
models  and  fresco  paintings 
made  by  the  Cretans  that  the 
houses  were  built  of  carefully 
fitted  stones,  several  stories 
high ;  and  for  another,  we  know 
that  a  profusion  of  wooden 
columns  was  employed.  The 
fact  that  wood  was  the  material 
explains  the  collapse  of  many  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  palace. 
The  former  presence  of  the 
columns  is  attested  by  the  stone 
bases,  still  in  place,  and  by  the 
capitals  which  lie  about.  These 
columns  are  peculiarly  different 


A  bull's  head  in  steatite  and  gold.    From 
Knossos,  Crete. 
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Girls  attending  the  games.   Frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Minos'  palace  at  Knossos,  Crete. 


from  the  later  Greek  ones,  and  it  is  this  difference  which  gives  Minoan  archi- 
tecture its  distinctive  and  somewhat  exotic  appearance.  They  seem  upside 
down  to  us  today,  because  they  grow  larger  toward  the  top.  The  style  spread 
with  Mycenaean  culture  to  the  mainland  and  continued  until  the  coming 
of  the  Greeks, 

But  the  most  beautiful  products  of  the  Minoan  culture  were  the  works  of 
the  craftsmen.  Crete,  we  remember,  was  the  mythological  home  of  Icarus, 
who  made  himself  a  pair  of  wings  and  tried  to  fly.  Whatever  the  truth  may 
be  behind  such  a  tale,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Minoans  were  skilled  me- 
chanics and  inventors.  No  doubt  the  building  of  many  ships  taught  the 
men  of  Crete  to  be  skilled  with  their  hands.  No  large  works  of  sculpture 
are  found,  but,  instead,  many  Httle  statuettes  in  ivory,  bronze,  and  the  softer 
stones. 

One  most  delightful  type  of  statuette,  often  repeated  with  variations, 
represents  the  same  sort  of  girl  we  saw  in  the  sacred  games;  sometimes  she  is 
dressed  in  the  robes  of  the  priestess,  or  sometimes  nattily  attired  in  the  scanty 
costume  of  the  arena.  And  how  modern  these  young  ladies  are!  If  we 
thought  that  sports  for  women  and  one-piece  bathing  suits  were  something 
new  under  the  sun,  the  dark-haired  vixens  of  Crete  have  revised  our  notions. 
One  young  lady  in  ivory  and  gold,  who  has  been  called  a  priestess,  is  holding 
two  snakes  that  curl  about  her  arms.  She  was  put  together  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  from  a  load  of  earth  and  broken  fragments  sent  to  this 
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One  of  the  young  cupbearers  of  Minos.   The  rhyton,  or  conical  cup,  is  of  carved  steatite, 
with  scenes  of  bull  jumping  and  other  sports.   Candia  Museum,  Crete. 
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country  in  a  crate.  Now  the 
picture  of  her  lovely  form 
adorns  every  history  book. 

There  are  many  unan- 
swered questions  about  these 
Cretan  ladies  and  about  Cretan 
history,  in  general.  What  ra- 
cial elements  combined  to  pro- 
duce them?  What  varied  reli- 
gious connections  may  there  be 
in  their  colorful  ceremonies? 
Whence  come  the  unusual  yet 
appeaUng  styles  in  dress  and 
jewelry?  While  Cretan  culture 
is  related  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Ancient  Near  East,  their 
feminine  statues  are  difTferent. 

Other  types  of  statuettes  arc 
princes  or  soldiers,  dressed  for 
their  exercises,  and  tiny  models 
of  animals  (domesticated  goats 
and  cows),  and  the  creatures  of 
the  sea  that  every  Cretan  must 
have  known  and  loved. 

We  respond  to  Minoan  art 
today  because  it  somehow  has 
a  way  of  expressing  in  simple 
forms  the  spirit  that  begot  it. 
That  quaUty  that  we  call 
charm,  or  beauty,  or  anything 
you  please,  is  the  revelation 
of  the  human  character  by 
means  of  art  forms.  In  their 
unpretentious  way,  the  Minoan 
craftsmen  tell  us  what  they 
found  enjoyable  and  worth 
while. 

Some  of  the  types  are  re- 
peated in  faience,  and  the  great 

quantity  of  little  objects  of  art  in  this  material  suggests  that  there  must  have 
been  a  factory  for  their  production  at  the  palace.  The  production  and  sale 
of  art  goods  was  no  doubt  under  the  direction  of  the  great  lord,  just  as  were 
the  porcelain  factories  at  Dresden  in  Germany,  Sevres  in  France,  and  Capo- 
dimonte  in  Italy.  We  can  imagine  that  the  Cretan  sea-king  enjoyed  seeing 
and  approving  the  new  designs  and  demanded  from  his  craftsmen  something 


A   snake-priestess   of    Crete,    holding    serpents    ot 
ivory  and  gold.    Museum   of   Fine  Arts,   Boston. 
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The  priestess  of  the  biiil- jumping  game,  dressed  in  loincloth  ot  gold,   found  at  Crete 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Toronto. 
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The  so-called  Harvester  Vase,  supposed  to  represent  laborers  coming  from  the  field.    But 

quite  possibly  the  figures  represent  a  company  of  warriors  with  long,  many-pointed  spears. 

From  Hagia  Triada.    About   1550  B.C.    Museum  of  Candia. 

unique,  something  never  yet  attempted,  to  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  his  friends  or 
lady  love. 

The  frequently  changing  styles  of  pottery  help  us  to  date  the  various 
layers  of  earth  and  rubbish  found  in  excavating.  Some  vases,  discovered  with 
objects  imported  from  Egypt,  gave  Evans  the  clue  in  making  his  system 
of  three  Minoan  periods.  We  will  not  attempt  to  distinguish  between  these 
styles  here.  Yet,  even  without  the  archaeologist's  magnifying  glass  they  may 
be  distinguished  according  to  style  in  form  and  decoration. 

Minoan  pottery  takes  the  shapes  that  are  common  in  all  countries — of  jars, 
cups,  vases,  pitchers,  and  bottles.  Their  shapes  sometimes  suggest  later  Greek 
ware.  But  the  designs  painted  upon  them  could  not  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  any  other  people.   ReaHstic  and  geometrical  patterns  are  combined,  but 
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the  feeling  the  artist  wishes  to  convey  is  one  of  enjoyment  of  natural  things. 
There  are  flowers  of  the  field  and  creatures  of  the  sea:  the  lily,  the  saffron 
flower,  seaweed,  the  dolphin,  and  the  octopus.  The  painted  designs  fit  the 
shapes  of  the  pottery  with  good  taste;  and  spirals,  half-moons,  dots,  and  bands 
fill  the  smaller  areas. 

But  such  a  description  tells  little.  The  true  story  is  learned  in  looking 
at  the  pottery.  And  when  we  look  we  have  the  satisfying  experience  of  feel- 
ing at  home  with  this  Minoan  ware.  It  is  something  that  belongs  to  us.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  outline  of  the  history  of  art  we  have  found  a  style  that  de- 
mands no  special  training  for  its  appreciation.  It  is  not  strange  and  wonder- 
ful, like  the  pyramids  and  the  portraits  of  the  Pharaohs;  not  awe-inspiring 
and  full  of  dark  superstition,  like  the  ziggurats  and  sculptures  of  Meso- 
potamia; not  exotic,  like  the  reliefs  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  The  subjects 
which  Minoan  artists  chose  were  of  their  own  surroundings,  painted  for 
no  magical  purpose,  but  only  to  record  their  enjoyment  of  nature's  beauty, 
as  we  ourselves  would  do.  It  has  been  said  that  the  girls  painted  in  the  fres- 
coes of  Knossos  look  like  Parisian  coquettes;  and  certainly,  if  a  Parisian 
artist  had  been  in  Crete  at  the  time  of  Knossos'  splendor,  he  would  have 
painted  the  belles  of  the  Court  of  King  Minos  just  as  they  were  painted 
four  thousand  years  ago. 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  palace  of  King  Minos  is  the  threshold 
of  European  history.   Upon  entering  its  propylaea  the  Orient  became  Euro- 


Restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Palace  of  Knossos,  by  the  discoverer,  Sir  Arthur  Evans. 
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The  she-goat  and  her  twins.    Faience  from  Knossos.    Museum  ot  Candia. 


peanized.  Crete  is  the  eastern  outpost  of  our  own  civilization,  and  without 
an  understanding  of  her  culture  and  her  art  we  can  never  fully  understand 
our  own  culture  and  our  own  art.  Even  from  the  few  paltry  objects  repro 
duced  in  this  book  the  reader  will  see  clearly  that,  from  this  point  on,  art 
never  for  long  loses  that  chief  characteristic — the  direct  view  of  the  surround- 
ing world,  transformed  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  by  his  joyous  acceptance 
of  all  that  is  beautiful.  In  short,  art  since  Minoan  times  is  conditioned  by 
man's  love  of  nature. 

Only  once  and  for  a  brief  moment  did  the  art  of  any  other  people  in 
early  times  reach  a  similar  clarity  of  expression,  and  that  was  at  Tell-el- 
Amarna,  under  the  influence  of  Akhenaton.  And  since  objects  of  Minoan 
manufacture  were  found  in  Akhenaton's  capital,  some  experts  believe  that 
the  beautiful  works  of  art  of  that  period,  such  as  the  sculptured  portrait  of 
Nefertiti,  may  have  been  created  under  the  influence  of  the  Minoan  style. 

As  we  said  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  last  period  of  Cretan  culture  coin- 
cides with  Mycenaean  culture  on  the  mainland.  Mycenaean  culture  was, 
at  first,  simply  a  colonial  development  of  Cretan  culture,  and  the  whole  may 
be  called  Minoan.  The  term  Mycenaean  is  used  simply  because  Mycenae  was 
the  first  of  the  Minoan  sites  on  the  mainland  to  be  excavated. 

But  a  change  took  place  in  the  culture  of  the  continent.  A  new  people 
is  found  among  the  settlers  from  Crete,  and  this  people  is  among  the  first 
of  the  Aryan  Greeks  to  invade  the  land.  And,  marvelous  to  relate,  these  new- 
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The  Cow  and  the  Calf.   Faience  from  Knossos.   Museum  of  Candia. 


comers  were  the  Achaeans,  described  by  Homer  six  hundred  years  later  as 
the  people  who  rallied  the  scattered  Greek  tribes  to  fight  the  Trojan  wars. 

Agamemnon,  the  great  leader  o£  the  last  Trojan  war,  lived  at  Mycenae 
and  apparently  had  the  power  to  call  to  arms  not  only  all  the  Greeks  o£  the 
mainland  and  £ar-ofiF  Ithaca,  Odysseus'  home,  but  also  the  king  of  Crete, 
one  Diomedes. 

What  seems  to  have  happened — and  is  borne  out  by  archaeological  evi- 
dence— is  that  the  Mycenaeans,  overcome  by  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Achaeans,  broke  away  from  Crete  and  eventually  grew  powerful  enough  to 
rule  their  old  masters.  The  change  is  indicated  in  the  myth  of  Theseus,  who 
killed  the  Minotaur  and  freed  Athens  from  having  to  pay  tribute.  It  may  be 
that  the  revolt  of  Athens,  then  a  Mycenaean-Achaean  city,  was  accomplished 
by  young  soldiers  and  maidens  who  had  been  trained  in  Crete. 

The  myth  of  Hercules  seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  conflict  be- 
tween Crete  and  the  mainland.  One  of  the  twelve  labors  for  which  Hercules 
was  promised  immortality  was  the  killing  of  the  mad  bull  of  Crete.  It  seems 
that  King  Minos  had  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea,  a 
magnificent  bull;  but,  finding  the  animal  too  big  and  too  beautiful  to  part 
with,  he  decided  to  keep  it.  The  bull  went  mad  and  ravaged  the  country. 
Hercules  was  sent  by  his  master,  King  Eurystheus  of  Argolis,  to  subdue  the 
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Cretan  Sarcophagus  of  Minoan  Age.  At  the  left,  the  fair  priestess  is  pouring  a  Ubation  into 
a  jar  between  two  pillars  surmounted  by  axes  and  doves.  At  the  right,  male  attendants  are 
bringing  an  offering  to  the  spirit  in  front  of  his  tomb.    From  Hagia  Triada.    Museum  of 

Candia. 

animal.  Instead  of  killing  it,  therefore,  he  brought  it  home  to  Argolis.  Fool- 
ishly, King  Eurystheus  let  it  escape,  and  it  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  to  ravage  the  farms  of  Attica.  Hercules  pursued  it  and  killed  it 
at  Marathon. 

This  story  has  a  connection  with  another  of  the  labors  of  Hercules — the 
killing  of  the  Nemean  lion.  According  to  the  myth,  a  terrible  lion  ravaged 
the  land  of  Argolis.  Hercules  killed  it  and  dressed  himself  in  its  skin,  be- 
coming for  this  reason  identified  with  the  lion. 

Marathon,  it  should  be  noted,  is  of  strategic  importance  for  the  invasions 
of  Athens,  and  the  fight  of  the  bull  and  the  lion  probably  signifies  the  final 
effort  of  the  bull  of  Knossos  to  hold  under  his  subjection  the  lion  of  Greece. 
The  many  reliefs  of  bulls  and  lions  in  the  late  Minoan  style  possibly  allude 
to  that  contest  between  the  island  and  the  mainland  people.  The  gate  of 
Mycenae,  still  standing  today,  is  decorated  with  rampant  lions,  one  on  either 
side  of  a  Minoan  column.  In  many  another  work  of  art  as  well  are  repre- 
sented the  lion  and  the  bull  in  their  fierce  struggle.  An  example  is  the  pre- 
cious ivory  of  Mycenaean  times,  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  in 
which  the  long-horned  bull  of  the  Knossos  fresco  appears  again  in  relief. 
The  fight  between  the  lion  and  the  bull  has  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  centuries.  In  Byzantium  there  was  a  harbor  called  Bucoleon 
because  an  ancient  group  of  a  lion  and  a  bull  had  been  set  up  there. 

The  last  development  of  so-called  Mycenaean,  or  pre-Hellenic,  culture  was 
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on  the  mainland  after  the  amalgamation  with  the  Achaeans.  The  cities  there 
— Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Sparta,  Pylos,  and  Athens— were  great  citadels,  fortified 
palaces  on  high  places,  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the  common  folk. 

Mycenae  has  been  described  by  Pausanias,  who  tells  us  of  its  walls  built 
with  great  boulders  and  its  Gate  of  the  Lions.  The  near-by  royal  tombs, 
long  empty  by  his  time  (second  century  A.D.),  are  still  to  be  seen  at  this 
very  day  just  as  he  saw  them.  When  Schliemann  excavated  these  beehive- 
domed  structures,  he  found  them  empty. 

The  tombs  are  approached  by  long,  walled  corridors.  A  high  facade, 
flanked  by  Minoan  columns  and  richly  decorated  in  the  Minoan  manner, 
forms  the  entrance.  The  doors  must  have  been  of  wood  decorated  with 
studded  nails  of  metal.  Above  the  door  was  a  pointed  arch  which  carried 
the  weight  of  the  jambs. 

Inside,  the  main  room  must  have  been  used  for  religious  ceremonies, 
since  the  body  was  buried  in  a  smaller  connecting  chamber.  The  domes 
were  not  made  of  wedge-shaped  stones,  cut  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  wall,  but 
were  built  up  of  courses  of  flat  stones,  each  course  pushed  a  little  more  toward 
the  center,  until  finally  the  peak  was  reached.  This  was  a  most  interesting 
intermediate  step  in  the  progress  toward  the  true  dome  of  Roman  times;  and, 
curiously,  the  Greeks  did  not  make  use  of  it.  The  Lion  Gate  proves  that  the 
Mycenaean  people  had  not  learned  the  principle  of  the  keystone  but  retained 
the  more  primitive  method  of  laying  a  huge  boulder  across  an  open  space. 
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Fresco  with  hounds  chasing  a  boar  toward  a  spearman.    From  the  Mycenaean 

Citadel  of  Tiryns. 
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Flying  fishes  of  glazed  ceramic.    Work  of  royal  ceramic  factory  at  Knossos. 
Museum  of  Candia. 


Indeed,  Mycenaean  art  is  always  an  unexplained  mixture  of  primitive 
and  highly  civilized  elements.  The  megalithic,  or  big  stone,  walls  of  the 
cities  hark  back  to  prehistoric  times,  when  a  mysterious  race  of  Cyclops  or 
Pelasgians,  whom  the  Greeks  believed  to  be  giants,  lived  in  the  land.  In  one 
of  the  tombs  on  the  plain  across  from  Mycenae,  opened  not  long  ago  by  the 
Swedish  Crown  Prince,  were  found  two  dolmenic  idols  of  very  crudely 
shaped  stone. 

Inside  the  city,  Schliemann  found  the  most  sensational  group  of  pre- 
Hellenic  objects  that  has  ever  been  recovered.  The  tombs  of  five  kings 
of  Mycenaean  times  buried  underground  were  opened,  and  in  them  were 
found  gold  and  ivory  objects  which  had  been  with  the  bodies  centuries  be- 
fore. All  of  these  objects  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Museum  in  Athens.  Most 
striking  are  the  gold  masks  that  covered  the  faces  of  the  kings.  There  were 
innumerable  little  gold  disks  decorated  with  butterfly  and  flower-designs, 
which  once  adorned  the  costumes  of  the  kings.  In  the  burial  chamber  were 
goblets  of  gold  which  place  the  pre-Hellenic  artists  high  in  the  rank  of  metal 
craftsmen.  On  them  bulls  are  realistically  represented,  and  wasp-waisted  men 
snaring  them  with  ropes  or  playing  the  dangerous  games  already  described. 

Precious  as  they  are,  these  objects  show  Uttle  variation  from  those  found 
at  Knossos  and  other  Minoan  sites.  The  main  difference  is  in  a  lessening  of 
interest  in  marine  subjects.  As  might  be  expected,  the  people  of  the  main- 
land turned  away  from  sea-roving,  traveling  by  ship  only  to  wage  wars,  as 
when  the  Greeks  went  to  besiege  Troy.  And  the  Trojans  themselves  were 
less  devoted  to  the  "far  estranging  sea"  than  were  their  cousins  in  Crete. 
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Minoan   cup,    with    octopus.     University 
of  Pennsylvania  Museum,    Philadelphia. 


But  in  Mycenaean  culture  the  same  en- 
thusiasm for  natural  forms  holds  true. 
The  pre-Hellenic  people,  like  the  Greeks 
after  them,  had  what  the  French  call 
joie  de  vivre,  or  the  joy  of  living.  Be- 
fore their  time  it  was  lacking  in  the 
world.  The  Egyptians  were  preoccupied 
with  thoughts  of  death  and  the  after- 
life; while  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have 
lived  always  under  the  fear  of  impend- 
ing disaster. 

Whether  they  were  Aryans  or  Serri 
ites,  Nordic  or  Mediterranean,  we  do 
not  know.  To  what  extent  the  primitive 
Minoans  intermarried  with  the  invading 
Achaeans  of  Aryan  race,  we  cannot  tell.  What  their  language  was,  remains 
a  mystery.  But  this  much  we  know — that  their  art  links  the  pre-Hellenic 
people  with  Europe. 

Not  far  from  Mycenae  is  the  Citadel  of  Tiryns,  a  strongly  fortified  palace, 
high  on  a  hill,  like  a  medieval  castle.  The  walls  are  built  of  huge  boulders, 
from  behind  which  the  defenders  could  throw  down  missiles  as  a  possible 
enemy  climbed  the  long  ascent  to  the  gate.  At  the  gate  we  find  again  the 
up-side  down  columns  familiar  to  us  now  in  the  Cretan  palaces.  The  court 
yard,  too,  reminds  us  of  Crete;  but  here,  instead  of  being  planned  for  sports 
and  games  with  bulls,  it  was  apparently  intended  for  religious  ceremonials, 
for  we  find  an  altar  in  the  center. 

The  altar  faces  the  fnegaron^  or  big  room,  a  rectangular  council  hall  used 

when  the  leading  men  gathered 
to  discuss  their  problems  with 
the  great  baron.  The  roof  of 
this  chamber  was  supported  by 
four  columns,  in  the  center  was 
an  open  hearth,  and  at  one  end 
against  the  wall  was  placed  the 
throne.  The  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  make  clear  the  use  of 
such  a  council  hall.  We  read 
more  than  once  of  the  gather- 
ing of  Achaean  chiefs  and 
elders  of  the  community,  and 
of  their  solemn  conclaves  at 
which  matters  of  great  weight 
were  settled  under  the  watch- 
ful care  of  the  gods.    We  are 


Minoan  vase.    National  Museum,  Athens. 
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reminded  of  similar  gatherings  of  the  Vikings  in  their  great  council  chambers 
But  the  important  ponit  is  that  the  megaron  of  the  Achaeans  was  appar- 
ently the  source  of  the  plan  for  the  Greek  temple,  just  as  the  solemn  con- 
claves of  the  chiefs  became  the  religious  rituals  of  later  times.  Long  after 
Tiryns  was  deserted  and  Mycenae  was  destroyed,  the  people  kept  cUmbing 
to  the  citadel  to  worship  a  statue  that  stood  in  the  megaron.  It  was  a  tradi- 
tion of  early  Greece  that  the  wooden  statue  of  Hera  at  the  Temple  of  Argos 
was  carried  there  from  Tiryns.  Quite  probably  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  was 
originally  just  such  a  palace-fortress  and  became  a  sanctuary  later.  Indeed, 
excavations  beneath  the  temples  that  still  stand  brought  to  light  Mycenaean 
remains  of  an  ancient  palace-stronghold  built  before  the  founding  of  the  city 
on  the  plain. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  simplification  of  the  problem,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  a  distinction  can  be  made  between  Mycenaean  and 
Minoan  culture  on  the  mainland.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Minoans  settled 
the  fringes  of  the  mainland  and  carried  on  their  distinctive  arts  and  crafts. 
Into  the  land  came  a  first  wave  of  northern  people,  the  Achaeans,  to  be 
followed  later  by  other  Greeks;  and  these  people  intermingled  with  the 
Minoans  to  produce  what  we  call  Mycenaean  culture.  This  culture  spread 
all  over  Greece  and  was  carried  back  even  to  its  fountainhead  in  Crete.  All 
this  culture  before  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  we  call  pre-Hellenic. 

After  the  coming  of  the  Achaeans,  invasions  of  other  Aryan  peoples  fol- 
lowed. Chief  among  the  newcomers  were  the  Dorians.  The  pre-Hellenic 
culture  was  swamped  bv  the  ruder  ways  of  the  invaders  and  very  nearly  dis- 


Minoan  vases,  decorated  with  dolphins  and  hlies.    Museum  of  Candia. 
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Minoan  vases.    Museums  of  Marseille  anJ  Candia. 


appeared  (c.  iioo  B.C.).  But  it  was  remembered  in  the  myths  and  Homer 
told  the  tales  of  these  ancient  folks  to  the  people  of  his  own  time,  revitalizing 
the  half-forgotten  tales  of  Theseus,  Hercules,  Odysseus,  Agamemnon,  Paris, 
and  Helen.  Later  these  characters  were  to  become  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  in  just  such  a  manner  the  influence  of  Minoan 
art  was  to  reappear  in  Classical  schools  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

Evidence  brought 
forth  by  archaeological 
discoveries  has  caused 
the  old  myths  of  Pre- 
Hellenic  Greece  to  be- 
come more  plausible. 
It  is  acknowledged,  at 
least,  that  under  cover 
of  the  fables  there 
must  be  a  great  deal  of 
history.  The  facts  are 
there,  and  they  have 
been  related  in  the 
manner  of  fairy  tales 
which  seems  to  be  the 
usual  style  for  record- 
ing   events    among 


Bucoleon,  or  lion  devouring  a  bull,    ivory.    From  Mycenae. 
National  Museum,  Athens. 
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Gate  of  the  Lions.  Main  entrance  to  the  city  ot  Mycenae.   The  lion  was  the  tu.elary  animal 

of  the  Minoan  folks  of  continental   Pre-Hellenic  Greece,   as   the   bull   was   the   armorial 

animal  of  the  Minoans  of  Crete.    Here,  two  lions  are  guarding  a  column,  a  symbol  of  a 

goddess  common  to  all  the  pre-Hellenic  people.    (See  next  page  for  detail.) 


primitive  peoples.  When  it  was  conceded  that  Minos  was  not  a  judge  of 
souls,  that  is,  another  Osiris,  but  was  a  king  with  a  name  or  title,  as  the 
Pharaohs  were,  and  that  the  bull  was  to  be  considered  as  a  national  emblem, 
the  legend  of  the  Minotaur  became  much  easier  to  accept  as  having  some 
historical  value.  When  it  was  realized  that  the  lion  was  the  emblem  of  the 
Minoans  on  the  mainland,  as  the  bull  was  of  the  Minoans  on  the  Island  of 
Crete,  it  became  easier  to  understand  that  the  labors  of  Hercules  could  be 
interpreted  as  the  struggle  of  the  continental  Greeks  for  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  Minos. 

Likewise,  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur  was  classified  when  it 
was  realized  that  the  Cretans  had  imposed  upon  their  Athenian  subjects 
the  demand  for  athletes  to  take  part  in  the  sport  of  bull-jumping  at  Knossos. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  imagination  run  too  far  in  our  zeal  to  restore 
Minoan  history,  which  is  based  only  on  posthumous  legends.  We  call  them 
posthumous  because  they  were  recorded  only  after  they  were  interpreted  and 
adulterated  by   the  Greeks.    Further,  texts  which  might  substantiate  our 
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Relief  of  the  Lions  ar 


Mvccnac.    T!i 


onze  heads. 


held  by  the  holes  still  in  the  neck.    Flanking  the  Minoan  column. 


conjectures  are  lacking.  We  are  in  the  same  predicament  in  regard  to  Minoan 
culture  as  we  would  be  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian,  if  the  hieroglyphics  could 
not  be  read.  There  is  an  abundance  of  Minoan  inscriptions,  but  they  have 
not  as  yet  been  deciphered.  Many  tablets  and  bars  with  mysterious  markings 
were  found  at  Knossos  by  Arthur  Evans.  Seals  bearing  short  inscriptions 
were  also  found,  but  none  has  been  translated.  It  is  probable  that  the  Minoan 
characters  used  in  inscriptions  were  understood  in  Crete  even  up  to  Roman 
times,  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  there  was  found  a  box 
bearing  inscriptions  that  were  read  by  a  certain  Dictys.  The  text  was  a 
resume  of  Homer's  account  of  the  Trojan  Wars.  This  reading  by  Dictys 
suggests  a  probable  survival  of  pre-Hellenic  learning  in  Crete.  It  may  be  a 
parallel  to  what  happened  in  Yucatan,  where  Mayan  hieroglyphics  were  read 
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Entrance  and  inside  of  one  of  the  beehive-domed  tombs  of  Mycenae. 


Blades  of  daggers  with  chiseled  and  inlaid  reliefs.    From  the  Royal  Tombs  at  Mycenae. 
National  Museum,  Athens, 
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Minoan  seals.  Arthur  Evans  Collection.  At  top:  Minoan  athlete  stabbing  a  bull;  Bucoleon, 
or  lion  devouring  a  bull.  At  center:  two  seated  goddesses  and  two  attendants;  women 
performing  a  ritual  of  consecra  ing  water;  maiden  (Artemis?)  hunting  a  deer;  a  god 
assisting  a  goddess  (Aphrodite?)  as  she  rises  from  the  water;  man  and  woman  fleeing 
after  having  attacked  a  doomed  rival  (Clytemnestra.  Aegisthus,  and  Agamemnon?). 
Below:    Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx;  Voyage  of  the  souls  to  the  underworld. 


two  centuries  after  the  Spanish  Conquest.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do 
not  know  how  much  might  be  learned  from  reading  the  Minoan  inscriptions. 
Nor  do  we  know  whether  to  look  for  help  in  the  Semitic  or  Indo-European 
literary  sources.  Some  names  of  Achaean  and  Trojan  leaders  have  been 
found  to  be  related  to  Hittite  names.  The  Achaeans  were  Aryans,  and 
the  Hittites  used  an  Indo-European  language. 

More  bewildering  yet  is  the  relationship  of  pre-Hellenic  gods  and  god- 
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desses  to  the  Classical  divinities  that  dwelt  in  Mount  Olympus.  Both  the 
Achaeans  and  the  Dorians  arrived  in  Greece  with  their  own  tribal  or  national 
gods,  but  they  certainly  adopted  some  of  the  gods  of  the  Minoan  aristocracy, 
with  whom  they  shared  for  a  while  both  territory  and  power. 

Aegisthus  and  Clytemnestra  were  of  pure  Minoan  stock.  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus  were  of  mixed  blood:  the  former  had  a  dark  complexion  like 
the  Minoans,  whereas  the  latter  was  fair  like  his  Achaean  father. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  of  Classical  Greece  were  equally  the  product  of 
an  intercourse  of  religions.  Apollo  was  a  blond  Nordic  god;  Hera  was  a 
dark-haired  goddess,  probably  Cretan;  Artemis  and  Neptune  were  probably 
pre-Hellenic  deities;  while  Zeus  had  the  most  enigmatic  origin  of  all.  He 
was  born  in  Crete,  yet  he  was  worshiped  as  a  mountain-god  and  was  readily 
adopted  by  the  invading  Dorians. 

Such  is  the  background  of  Greek  history,  culture,  and  religion.  Art, 
which  is  always  the  best  exponent  of  the  soul,  expressed  in  Classical  Greece 
both  the  joys  and  the  sufferings  of  its  dual  origin.  But  the  result  was  good, 
even  though  the  invasion  of  Aryan  peoples  was  detrimental  to  the  older  and 
higher  Mycenaean  culture. 


Courtesy  J.  Bradford  Pengelly 

Golden  cup  found  in   a   beehive-domed   tomb  ai   Vaphio,   near   Sparra. 
National  Museum,  Athens. 
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Two  stelae  or  the  Hereon  at  Mycenae,  with  rehcii  icpicicniing  Dorian  charioteers. 
National  Museum,  Athens. 
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NOT  VERY  OFTEN  does  the  history  of  a  land  show  such  a  break 
of  continuity  as  that  of  Greece  in  the  period  following  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Hellenes.   Suddenly  the  art  and  culture  of  the  pre- 
Hellenic  people  disappear,  and  a  different  art  and  a  different 
culture  take  their  place. 

The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  a  people  speaking  an  Indo-European  language, 
were  living  a  nomadic  life  in  the  North  and  as  early  as  2000  B.C.  began 
to  wander  southward.  There  were  many  related  groups  of  people  infiltrating 
into  Greece  for  hundreds,  perhaps  even  thousands,  of  years.  They  were  all 
Hellenes  and  recognized  their  common  origin,  although  they  were  divided 
into  Achaeans,  Dorians,  lonians,  Aeolians,  Illyrians,  Macedonians  (later), 
and  perhaps  the  distant  Thracians  and  Phrygians  of  Asia  Minor.  The  largest 
group,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  was  that  of  the  Dorians,  who  had 
overrun  Greece  by  1000  B.C. 

When  they  first  came  into  view  at  the  dawn  of  history,  the  Dorians 
must  have  been  in  much  the  same  stage  of  development  as  the  uprooted 
populations  of  the  so-called  "migrations"  of  the  Middle  Ages.    They  were 
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Two  Dipylon  vases,  with  chariots  for  funeral  races.    Handles  with  snakes  indicating 
heroization.    From  Athens.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

loosely  organized  into  tribes,  the  members  of  each  of  which  were  related 
by  blood,  very  much  like  the  "barbarian  nations"  which  swept  over  the 
Roman  Empire  hundreds  of  years  later.  In  their  wandering  the  mass  of 
people  traveled  on  foot,  while  only  the  chief  men  were  mounted  on  horses. 
What  works  of  art  they  possessed,  must  have  been  movable  objects,  such 
as  bronze  daggers,  axes,  jewelry,  shields,  and,  no  doubt,  little  images  of 
gods  and  amulets  for  good  luck.  Perhaps  many  settled  down  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  accumulated  a  greater  wealth  of  goods. 

We  believe  that  the  first  Hellenic  people  to  arrive  in  Greece  came  peace- 
fully and  mingled  with  the  Aegean  people  already  there.  They  may 
very  well  have  hired  themselves  as  mercenary  soldiers  to  the  lords  of  the 
Mycenaean  citadels,  since  the  roving  and  fighting  life  was  natural  to  them. 
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Dorian  funeral  urn,  with  the  scene  ot  the  cremation  of  the  body.    Mourners  tearing  their 
hair;  and  chariot  races.    From  the  Cemetery  of  Dipylon  at  Athens.    Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art,  New  York. 
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The  March  of  the  hist  Greeks.    From  Mycenae.    Natiorui  2vluscum,  Athens. 


They  must  have  looked  upon  the  settled  and  civilized  people  of  Mycenaean 
cities  as  efteminate.  The  evidence  for  the  commingling  of  the  two  races  is 
found  in  two  distinct  kinds  of  burials.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
Minoan  and  Mycenaean  burials  in  beehive  tombs  and  graves  underground; 
\n  addition,  there  was  a  third  type,  that  of  cremation,  with  the  preservation 
of  the  ashes  in  small  pottery  vessels,  which  must  have  been  the  method 
of  the  Achaeans.  Homer  describes  cremation  on  the  pyre  in  the  concluding 
passages  of  the  Iliad,  telling  how  the  captains  piled  up  the  wood  for  nine 
days,  how  the  pyre  burned  all  night,  how  the  embers  were  quenched  with 
wine,  and  how  the  "snowy  bones"  were  gathered  into  an  urn  and  buried 
in  a  barrow  of  earth.  Nothing  like  this  was  practiced  by  the  Minoan  people. 
Many  other  customs  show  the  utmost  contrast  between  the  two  cultures. 

Some  places  the  Dorians  apparently  conquered  completely;  occasionally 
they  even  massacred  the  earher  inhabitants.  In  Sparta,  for  example,  the  in- 
vading Dorians  left  nothing  of  the  Minoan  culture  and  very  little  of  the 
Mycenaean.  This  seems  difficult  to  beHeve  when  we  remember  how  reverent- 
ly retained  were  the  traditions  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  and  the  heroes  of  old; 
yet  it  must  be  so.  In  some  places,  as  in  Athens,  the  stronghold  of  the  lonians, 
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Corinthian    vase,    showing    Oriental 

influence.    Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York. 


which  was  traditionally  antagonistic  to 
the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  the  Hellenes  were 
enticed  to  accept  the  pre-Hellenic  civili- 
zation. In  still  other  places  there  must 
have  been  varying  degrees  of  acceptance 
and  rejection,  some  of  the  old  ways  win- 
ning out,  and  some  of  the  new  coming  to 
the  top.  On  the  whole  the  Hellenic  cus- 
toms and  manners  and  the  Hellenic 
feeHng  for  art  predominated  until  the 
rehgious  superstitions  and  the  more  gra- 
cious art  styles  of  the  older  population 
welled  up  from  below. 

All  this  should  have  resulted  in  transi- 
tional styles  in  art;  but  they  are  strangely 
lacking.  The  styles  of  pottery  particularly 
puzzle  us.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  nomadic  Hellenes 
would   learn   the   potter's   art  from   the 

Minoan  people  who  had  developed  it  to  rare  perfection.  Instead,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  complete  break.  Suddenly  the  splendid  and  joyous 
works  of  the  pre-Hellenic  people  cease;  and  the  severe,  geometric,  purely 
Dorian  style  takes  their  place.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  examine  the 
pictures  of  Minoan  pottery  in  the  preceding  chapter,  comparing  them 
with  the  pictures  of  Dorian  ware  in  the  present  chapter.  All  the  fresh- 
ness and  naturalness  of  living  forms  is  gone;  and  stylized,  stifif,  geometric 
forms  are  substituted. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  geometric  pottery  is  ugly.  It  has  about  it  the  fas- 
cination of  an  inventive  if  not  a  sensu- 
ous race.  Its  abstract  decorative  quality  is 
native  to  all  Aryan  peoples  and  appears 
wherever  they  predominate.  Combined 
with  the  representational  art  of  the 
Aegean  peoples,  the  Dorian  culture 
produced  the  most  glorious  flowering  of 
the  creative  spirit  we  have  ever  known 
— the  art  of  "the  glory  that  was  Greece." 
Let  us  put  it  another  way:  the  soft 
and  gracious  art  of  Minoans,  based 
upon  nature's  models,  received  the 
stimulus  of  the  rigid  mascuUne  art  of 
the  Aryan  peoples,  the  product  of  in- 
ventive faculties;  and  the  conjunction 
of  the  two  created  the  lovely  and  at  the 
same  time  intellectually  satisfying  art  of 


Corinthian  vase,  with  sphinxes.    Metro 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Hero    portrait    by    Trasymedes,    sculptor 
Argos.  Museum  of  Delphi. 


of 


the  great  Golden  Age  in  Greece. 
Most  interestingly,  the  supreme 
artistic  creations  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  the  result  of  an  analo- 
gous fusion.  When  the  Graeco- 
Roman  tradition  needed  some  re- 
vitalizing force  in  Europe  in  Char- 
lemagne's time,  Irish  monks  were 
called  to  France  to  teach  their 
ancient  lore  and  brought  with  them 
the  style  of  abstract  non-representa- 
tive design.  This  first  appeared  in 
the  decorations  of  the  Romanesque 
churches,  out  of  which  developed 
the  great  Gothic  cathedrals. 

But  to  return  to  the  geometric 
pottery  (called  Dipylon  vases,  be- 
cause the  best  of  the  type  were 
found  at  the  Dipylon,  or  Double 
Gate,  of  Athens) .  Here  we  find  the 
Httle  pictures  in  the  bands  between 
designs  of  great  interest.  We  dis- 
cover scenes  of  funerals,  such  as 
those  described  by  Homer:  the 
body  ready  to  be  burned  and  the 
companions  of  the  deceased  ready 
for  the  funeral  games  of  chariot 
races;  the  women  tearing  their  hair 
in  mourning,  as  is  still  customary 
in  Greece.  Often  we  find  represen- 
tations of  snakes,  either  painted  or 
modeled  in  clay  and  attached  to  the 
jars — snakes  which  signify  the 
afterlife  according  to  a  very  old  tra- 
dition. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Dipylon  vase  is  nothing  less  than  a 
funerary  urn,  in  which  the  ashes 
of  Greek  soldiers  were  buried. 

A  few  exceptional  examples  of 
what  may  be  a  transitional  style  are 
found.  As  an  instance,  we  illustrate 
the  vase  of  the  marching  Achaean 
soldiers,  older  even  than  the  Dipy- 
lon vases.  It  is  unquestionably  of 
Greek  workmanship,  yet  the  effort 
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is  to  represent  the  soldiers  in  a 
realistic  rather  than  a  purely  stylized 
manner.  This  would  seem  to  make 
it  the  production  of  an  Achaean 
Greek  under  the  influence  of  a  Min- 
oan  master. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mo- 
tives behind  the  creation  of  various 
art  forms — more  especially  the  first 
Greek  sculptures — we  need  to  have 
a  little  knowledge  of  Greek  religion. 
The  question  asked  by  everyone  is: 
"What  happens  to  me  when  I  die?" 
The  classic  Greeks  had  four  different 
answers:  A  few — so  few  you  can 
count  them  on  your  fingers — of  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  Greeks  were 
received  on  Mount  Olympus  to 
dwell  with  the  gods;  a  few,  of  old 
Minoan  parentage,  could  hope  to 
dwell  eternally  in  the  Elysian  fields; 
but  the  fate  of  common  mortals  was 
the  dark  and  unhappy  existence  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hades.  So  cruel  a 
lot  was  reserved  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  mankind,  that  Achilles  pre- 
ferred to  be  the  lowliest  of  the  slaves 
in  his  father's  house  rather  than  the 
highest  of  mortals  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hades.  Another  possibility — the 
remnant  of  a  primitive  Aryan  belief 
— was  offered  to  those  heroes  who 
had  attained  high  favor  with  the 
gods,  and  that  was  to  remain  in  the 
form  of  a  coiled  snake  in  the  cave 
or  barrow  where  their  ashes  were 
interred.  We  have  noted  already  that 
the  snake  was  associated  with  the 
funeral  in  works  of  art,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  idea  will  be  found 
right  on  down  to  Roman  times. 

Heroization,  or  canonization,  was 
awarded  to  only  a  few.  A  man 
struck  by  lightning  was  supposed  to 
have  been   chosen  for  heroship   by 


Hero  portrait.    National  Museum, 
Athens. 
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Portrait  of  a  winner  of  the  hundred-yard  dash,  with  stephanui,  or  fillet,  showing  heroiza- 
tion.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Zeus.  The  bravest  warriors,  the  wisest  lawgivers,  and  those  who  ex- 
celled in  athletics,  were  worthy  of  being  called  heroes  and  might  be  buiied 
with  high  honors.  Their  tombs  by  the  gates  of  the  city  or  in  the  agora_  or 
market  place,  became  places  of  worship;  and  the  legendary  snake,  which 
was  thought  to  live  in  some  nearby  cave,  was  given  yearly  offerings.  In 
addition,  the  memory  of  the  hero  was  preserved  in  a  stone  statue,  repre- 
sented as  a  nude,  standing  youth.  This  representation  was  the  beginning 
of  a  type  of  Greek  sculpture  which  was  to  reach  great  heights  of  perfection. 
The  story  of  the  heroization  of  two  youths,  whose  statues  are  now  in 
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Head  of  another  Kuros,  or  athlete,  with  fillet  and  with  the  curly  locks  of  youth,  like 
Achilles,  who  did  not  cut  his  hair  until  Patroclus'  funeral.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York. 

the  Museum  at  Delphi,  is  known.  It  seems  that  at  Argos  the  statue  of  Hera 
was  bathed  in  the  sea  every  year  in  order  to  have  her  purity  restored.  Two 
young  men  were  assigned  the  task  of  transporting  the  heavy  statue  to  the 
sea  in  an  ox-cart.  On  the  return  trip  the  wheels  of  the  cart  sank  into  the 
sand,  and  only  through  heroic  effort  were  the  young  men  able  to  return 
the  goddess  to  her  temple.  Whether  from  exposure  and  fatigue  or  through 
the  intervention  of  the  gods,  the  young  men  died  that  night  in  their  sleep 
in  the  cella  of  the  goddess,  and  their  death  was  taken  as  proof  that  the 
gods  had  made  heroes  of  them.  Statues  of  the  youths  were  carved  and  sent 
to  Delphi,  where  they  have  been  recovered  by  modern  excavators.  We  see 
them  now  as  typical  of  hundreds  of  others  that  are  mistakenly  called 
"Apollos" — standing  nude,  stiffly  erect,  and  wearing  their  hair  characteristi- 
cally hanging  about  their  shoulders  in  long  curls.  In  them  we  recognize 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  perfect  physical  form,  which  was  the 
very  core  of  their  art  as  of  their  religion. 

There  was,  then,  a  kind  of  unwritten  law,  strictly  observed  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Dorian  invasion,  that  portraits  were  to  be  made  only 
of  those  who  could  rightfully  be  called  heroes,  the  semi-divine.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  statue  be  an  exact  portrait  of  the  person  represented. 
A  stereotyped  image  with  the  name  inscribed  was  sufficient  for  religious 
glorification.  We  have  a  comparable  development  in  the  Egyptian  portrait 
sculpture  of  the  deceased,  which  was  just  such  a  stereotyped  work  and  could 
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Maiden  with  Doi 


an  dress. 
Athens. 


National  Museum. 


be  used  over  again  to  commem- 
orate another  man  simply  by 
changing  the  name.  In  some 
Egyptian  tombs  we  find  two  por- 
traits quite  different  in  appear- 
ance, but  bearing  the  same  name; 
just  as  long  as  the  name  was  cor- 
rect everyone  was  satisfied. 

In  supplying  a  growing  de- 
mand for  statues  the  Greek 
sculptors  became  more  and  more 
proficient  in  their  art.  Their 
problem  was  to  give  expression 
to  the  godlike  character  of  the 
heroes — to  make  them  youthful,, 
vigorous,  benignly  smiling,  un- 
touched by  decay  or  the  passing 
whim,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
make  them  as  nearly  reaUstic  as 
possible  with  their  limited  tech- 
nique and  training.  The  impetus 
they  gave  to  this  art  form  lasted 
through  the  whole  of  Greek  his- 
tory and  thence  down  to  our 
own  times. 

It  is  often  believed  that  the 
archaic  "Apollos"  were  portraits 
of  athletes  and  nothing  more. 
This  was  only  partly  true:  ath- 
letes could  be  raised  to  the  level 
of  heroes  and  be  portrayed  in 
sculpture  only  if  they  were  win- 
ners of  the  hundred-yard  dash 
at  Olympia,  the  pan-Dorian 
sanctuary.  There  were  many 
other  contests  at  the  Olympic 
games — chariot  races,  boxing, 
horse  riding,  wrestling,  jumping 
— but  only  the  winner  of  the 
hundred-yard  dash  became  a 
hero.    Why  ? 

The  Greeks  gave  the  explana- 
tion in  an  amazing  story.  Zeus, 
as  they  said,  was  born  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Ida  in  Crete; 
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Two  Korai,  or  maidens,  wearing  Ionian  mantles.    National  Museum,  Athens,  and  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


and  Kronos,  his  father,  was  about  to  swallow  him,  as  he  had  swallowed 
his  previous  offspring.  But,  in  a  moment  of  distraction,  some  Cretan 
boys  who  were  playing  nearby  seized  the  infant  god  and  carried  him 
to  safety  on  the  plain  of  Olympia.  There  he  grew  to  full  stature 
and  became  supreme  among  the  gods.  In  consideration  for  the  service 
rendered  him  by  mortals,  Zeus  allotted  a  hero-ship  every  four  years  to  the 
runner  who  won  the  hundred-yard  dash.  If  the  same  young  man  won  the 
race  three  times  in  succession,  he  had  the  right  not  only  to  a  statue,  but 
also  to  a  more  exact  representation  of  his  own  individual  features.  When 
some  sculptor  progressed  in  experience  so  far  that  he  was  able  to  do  a 
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Nicandra    of    Delos.     With    Dorian 
dress.   Museum  of  Delos. 


The  Kore  by  Anienor.    With  Ionian  dress.    Na- 
tional Museum,  Athens. 


better  job,  the  judges  of  the  race  might  seize  upon  the  new  style  as  a  special 
honor.  In  any  case,  more  difficult  problems  were  given  to  the  artists  who 
carved  the  stones,  and  in  meeting  the  challenge  they  advanced  in  skill. 

Some  of  the  youths  have  ribbons  around  their  heads.   These  were  once 
supposed  to  be  bandages,  but  are  now  known  to  have  the  same  meaning 
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as  the  olive  wreath.  Only 
heroes,  or  winners  of  the  hun- 
dred-yard dash,  could  crown 
themselves  with  the  fillet  and 
so  signify  to  the  admiring 
crowds  their  exalted  position. 
Statues  of  some  of  the  great 
classical  masters  show  boys 
crowning  —  not  bandaging  — 
themselves  with  the  Stephanos. 
We  call  such  a  statue  a  Diadti- 
menus. 

The  fact  that  the  first  stat- 
ues in  Dorian  Greece  were 
of  either  gods  or  heroized  men, 
explains  the  scarcity  of  sculp- 
tured women  at  the  beginning 
of  Greek  art.  We  have  seen 
that  in  Minoan  art  representa- 
tions of  women  predominated; 
but  the  more  masculine  Dori- 
ans at  first  neglected  the  female 
form.  Their  earliest  crude  at- 
tempts at  depicting  women  are 
of  a  later  date  than  the  earliest 
archaic  "ApoUos."  Women 
were  not  shown  nude  until  five 
hundred  years  after  the  Dorian 
invasion. 

We  reproduce  the  picture  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  sculp- 
tured women  (or  Kore,  to  use 
the  Greek  name),  known  as 
the  "Nicandra  of  Delos."  She 
is  obviously  related  to  the 
crudely  drawn  women  of  the 
Dipylon  vases  and  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  Dorian  artist.  Her 
figure  seems  hardly  to  have 
emerged  from  the  column  of 
stone,  so  stiff  and  straight  is 
her  body.  As  in  all  the  works 
of  primitive  people,  the  figure 
is  full  front,  the  arms  partly  at- 
tached to  the  body,  the  head 


'The  Tyrannicides."     Work   by   Critius   and   Ne- 

iotes.    Formerly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis 

at  Athens. 
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The  "Hera  ul   Sainu>.      Prci.civing  the  form  of  a 
xoanon,  or  wooden  statue.    Louvre. 


turned  fixedly  to  the  front, 
and  the  clothing  completely 
lacking  in  subtlety.  Compare 
"Nicandra"  with  the  "Kore" 
made  by  an  artist  who  inscribes 
his  name  as  Antenor;  and  you 
will  see  how  the  unbending 
crudity  of  the  Dorians  was 
softened  by  the  lonians,  an- 
other group  of  Hellenic  people 
who  made  Athens  their  home. 
The  young  lady  by  Antenor, 
primitive  though  she  may  be, 
has  some  human  warmth;  she 
raises  one  arm  and  gracefully 
lifts  her  skirt,  causing  it  to  fall 
in  long  folds. 

The  work  of  Antenor  still 
stands  erect  and  full  front,  still 
stares  straight  ahead,  and  still 
reminds  us  that  she  is  cut  from 
a  column  of  stone.  But  when 
we  look  at  her,  we  know  that 
we  are  upon  the  threshold  of 
great  discoveries  in  the  realm 
of  beauty.  A  spirit  in  her  cries 
out  for  expression;  there  is  such 
a  soft,  sensuous  grace  in  the 
folds  of  the  mantle,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  a  struggling 
demand  for  the  perfect  meas- 
urement that  we  are  deeply 
moved  in  admiration. 

We  do  not  know,  we  can 
only  guess  from  the  evidence 
at  hand  why  the  Korai  were 
made.  Most  of  them  were 
found  buried  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
They  had  apparently  been 
dumped  there  with  other  rub- 
bish when  the  Greeks  began  to 
rebuild  their  temples  following 
the  city's  destruction  by  the 
Persians.    Parts  or  the  whole 
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Head  of  a  maiden  in  Archaic  style,  with  smile  revealing  her  bliss.    The  iron  rod  in  the 
head  was  for  holding  a  basket  of  fruit  for  the  canephorai     National  Museum,  Athens. 
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of  some  sixty  sculptured  maidens  were  found.  They  must  have 
stood  on  the  ancient  AcropoUs  in  a  long  row  beside  the  sacred 
way.  They  were  perhaps  portraits  of  priestesses  or  of  some  of  the  sacred 
maidens  who  hved,  two  each  year,  in  the  temple.  Whoever  they  were, 
they  must  have  performed  some  outstanding  deed  or  lived  lives  of  un- 
usual virtue  to  merit  a  canonization  similar  to  what  their  brothers  achieved 
in  the  primitive  "Apollos,"  or  Kuroi.  No  one  was  allowed  to  Uve  within 
the  walls  of  the  Acropolis  except  these  maidens,  canephora  two  being 
chosen  each  year  for  this  important  office.  They  remained  in  the  sanctuary 
as  a  preparation  for  taking  on  a  certain  day  the  yearly  offering  to  the 
cave  of  the  snake-spirit,  to  commemorate  the  original  hero-owner  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  city  was  built.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
young  women  were  allowed  to  count  themselves  present  if  they  placed 
their  statues  on  the  holy  hill  instead  of  enduring  the  rigors  of  a  long  year 
at  the  sanctuary.   Frankly,  the  whole  problem  remains  unsettled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  "Maidens  of  the 
Acropolis"  are  dressed  in  the  Dorian  peplos,  which  consists  of  a  tunic 
caught  at  the  waist  to  form  a  fold  below  the  breasts,  while  others  wear 
the  Ionian  mantle  called  himation,  which  falls  over  one  shoulder  in  graceful 
folds  and  was  to  become  so  characteristic  in  Greek  art. 

The  Greeks  had  none  of  the 
Semitic  reluctance  to  represent 
their  gods  in  images.  At  an 
early  time  they  made  statues  in 
wood,  called  xoanon,  which 
are  little  more  than  roughly 
hewn  logs.  Apparently  both  the 
Minoan  and  the  Dorian  peo- 
ples worshiped  the  xoanon. 
Some  of  these  wooden  fetishes 
lasted  so  late  as  to  be  seen 
by  Pausanias;  but  today  we 
have  only  stone  statues  based 
upon  the  earlier  wooden 
models.  The  best  known  of 
these  is  the  Hera  of  Samos,  still 
like  a  cylinder  of  wood.  An- 
other, described  in  detail  by 
Pausanias,  is  the  Apollo  of 
wood  covered  with  bronze  at 
Sparta.  Such  primitive  attempts 
to  represent  the  gods  give  way 
later  to  better  types.  The  per- 
Damaged  figure  of  one  of  the  trustees,  or  guardi-  Section  of  Archaic  sculpture  is 
ans,  at  the  Temple  of  Miletus.  seen   in   the   magnificent   De- 
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meter  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 
It  is  a  sort  of  Ionian  Kore 
seated  on  a  throne,  carved  in 
finely  grained  yellow  lime- 
stone. 

Another  type  of  sculpture 
which  lasted  many  centuries, 
was  the  Mos.oplwnis,  or 
young  man  carrying  a  calf  on 
his  shoulders.  Wc  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  i men. led  to  be 
an  attendant  of  the  temple 
bringing  the  victim  for  the 
sacrifice,  or  whether  he  is 
simply  a  shepherd  in  the  fields. 
In  Christian  times  this  type 
was  to  be  adapted  as  the  Shep- 
herd Christ. 

Still  another  type  with  early 
antecedents  was  the  "Winged 
V^ictory."  The  first  statues  of 
winged  \\'omen  evidence  the 
artist's  snuggle  with  the  prob- 
lem of  giving  lightness  and 
grace  to  the  human  form,  not 
without  a  certain  amount  of 
success. 

Figures  m  groups  were  at- 
tempted    quite     early.      Most 
famous    is    the    group    of    the 
"Tyrannicides,"   killers   of   the 
tyrant  Hippias,  who  were  re- 
vered as  martyrs  and  given  a 
statue    as    heroes.    Those    two 
figures,     brandishing     swords, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropo- 
lis close  to  sacred  ground.  Artistically,  the  "Tyrannicides"  (late  sixth  century) 
represent  a  great  advance  over  the  stii?,  straight  Apollos.  Their  bodies  turn, 
iheir  legs  advance,  their  arms  are  raised,  and  they  express  a  love  for  the 
true  forms  of  nature  welling  up  in  the  Greek  heart. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  unwritten  law  resiricting  the  Doric  sculptors 
to  represent  only  gods  or  heroes  was  a  beneficial  restraint  which  kept  the 
artists  within  a  limited  series  of  types.  The  subjects  grew  naturally  into 
perfection:  the  athletic  hero  or  the  canonized  maidens,  step  by  step,  acquired 
individuality  and  personality. 


"Moscophorus,"  or  calf  bearer.    Possibly  an  atten- 
dant   bringing    an    offering.     National    Museum, 
Athens. 
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And  yet,  even  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Greek  art  we  find  ourselves  inevi- 
tably talking  more  about  types  than  individual  works;  and  this  is  significant. 
The  Greeks  did  not  insist  that  their  artists  "express  their  souls"  in  completely 
original  forms  in  the  creation  of  every  work  of  art.  Because  their  art  was 
bound  up  with  their  genuine  spiritual  needs,  which  were  on  a  higher 
level  than  mere  whims  of  temperament,  it  grew  steadily  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  perfected  certain  recognized  types. 

Yet  there  came  to  be  more  and  more  freedom  as  time  went  on.  Sculpture 
was  affected  by  the  demand  for  portraits  showing  individual  characteristics, 
and  in  the  age  of  supreme  accomplishment  it  reached  a  nice  balance  between 
traditional  form  and  personal  expression.  Later,  with  the  loss  of  this  balance, 
Greek  art  became  freakish,  senile. 


Early  bronze  horse  from  Greece.    Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,. New  York. 
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Old  Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia,  after  excavation. 

THE  ARCHAIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

GREEK  ART 


BY  THE  END  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  the  Greeks  had  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  Uving  in  their  new  homes.  In  Sparta,  where  the 
Dorians  predominated,  many  of  the  traditions  of  nomadic  Hfe  were 
kept  and  the  government  remained  a  kind  of  miUtary  communism; 
but  in  Attica,  where  the  Dorians  commingled  with  the  lonians,  and  where 
the  lonians  had  preserved  something  of  the  more  ancient  civilization  of  the 
Minoans,  city-states  grew  up  and  government  was  democratic.  Remember, 
Athens  was  called  "the  cradle  of  the  Ionian  race." 

Conflicting  beliefs  and  customs,  maintained  side  by  side,  gave  Greek  life 
its  amazing  variety;  and  tolerance  of  variety  is  the  secret  of  her  youthful, 
eager  spirit  that  dared  to  adventure  into  realms  of  beauty  and  of  intellect 
never  before  known. 

It  is  customary  now  to  point  out  that  Greek  society  was  far  from  ideal. 
Slavery,  the  rule  of  might,  disorganization,  sickness  and  sorrow  of  every 
kind,  were  undoubted  ingredients  of  Greek  life.  But  it  is  unfair  to  criticize 
an  older  civihzation,  as  if  today  all  our  own  ideals  had  been  achieved.  The 
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Doric  Temple,  with  no  colonnade,  repeating  the  type  of  Minoan  megaron. 
Treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi, 

best  thinkers  among  the  Greeks,  rulers  such  as  Pericles  and  philosophers 
such  as  Plato,  longed  for  a  better  government  which  would  hold  conflicting 
parties  together  in  peace.  The  Athenian  Empire  was  an  essay  for  a  pan- 
Hellenic  state. 

The  religious  motive  remained  paramount  in  Greek  art  and  architecture. 
Argos  was  linked  with  the  goddess  Hera  (or  Juno),  who  was  probably 
an  adaptation  of  a  pre-Hellenic  goddess  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  Athens 
came  to  believe  that  Athene  (or  Minerva),  sprang  fully  armed  from  the 
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The    pre-Hellenic    mega- 

ron,  with  columns  at  one 

end. 


The  Archaic  Doric  Temple 

of  Ilissos,  with  columns  at 

both  ends. 


The    Doric   Temple    of 

Assus,   with   columns  all 

around. 


head  of  Zeus  right  in  the  rock  of  the  AcropoHs.  Corinth  had  no  trouble  in 
associating  herself  with  Poseidon  (or  Neptune),  the  "god  of  the  sea  and  the 
shaker  of  the  earth,"  as  Homer  calls  him.  Olympia  claimed  Zeus,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  who  had  grown  to  manhood  there.  Delphi  had  Apollo.  Besides 
these,  others  were  brought  in  later.  Aphrodite  undoubtedly  came  from 
Cyprus,  where  the  Phoenicians  worshiped  an  Ashtareth,  the  goddess  of  love; 
Hermes  (or  Mercury)  is  possibly  Celtic  or  Gallic.  Dionysus  (or  Bacchus) 
came  from  Thrace. 

But  whatever  their  origin,  they  all  came  together  in  an  Olympic  Valhalla, 
governed  by  Zeus,  and  they  formed,  as  everyone  knows,  an  unruly  family. 
The  gods  were  as  individualistic  and  peculiar  as  the  Greeks  themselves,  and 
selfish  besides  in  allowing  no  human  to  enter  their  mansion. 

As  times  progressed  not  much  piety  was  wasted  on  the  Olympic  gods; 
the  people  worshiped  them  more  for  the  sake  of  showing  ofi  their  civic 
pride  than  anything  else.  They  came  to  be  traditional  gods  to  be  used  on 
official  occasions.  In  their  everyday  living  the  Greeks  remained  faithful  to 
the  superstitions  of  a  pre-Hellenic  type — the  Mysteries,  which  were  universal- 
ly practiced.  Most  Greek  cities  had  a  local  Mystery  cult.  The  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  became  famous  because  they  were  practiced  in  Athens. 

In  spite  of  the  confusion  the  temples  for  the  gods  were  much  the  same 
everywhere.  Essentially  the  Greek  temple  was  a  room  inhabited  by  the  deity 
and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  or  perhaps  with  columns  extending  across 
the  front  only.  Every  temple  had  an  altar  in  front  of  the  entrance,  arranged 
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Doric  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum,  Italy. 


SO  that  the  statue  of  the  god  could  see  the  oflfering  as  it  was  made  outside. 
We  are  reminded  in  this  arrangement  of  the  pre-Hellenic  megaron  much 
more  than  of  the  heroon  (meaning  "place  of  a  hero")  or  hero-monument  of 
the  Dorians.  Perhaps  both  of  these  types  of  buildings  influence  the  plan  of 
the  temple,  since  both  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient  cities.  Pau 
sanias,  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  mentions  a  number  of  heroons  in  the 
agora.  Sometimes  a  second  cella  was  added  at  the  back. 

There  were  two  styles  of  Greek  temples,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic.  Each 
was  adopted  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  land  was  divided  between  Do- 
rians and  non-Dorians.  One  might  expect  all  the  temples  of  Corinth  and 
Sparta  to  be  Doric  and  all  the  temples  of  Athens  to  be  Ionic,  but  this  is  not 
quite  true.  Both  parts  of  the  country  borrowed,  each  from  the  spirit  of  the 
other.  However,  the  temples  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Aegean  Islands  are  without  exception  Ionic.  The  difference  between  the 
two  styles  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  elevation.  The  plan  for  both  was  practically 
the  same,  since  both  supplied  the  same  need.  They  required  a  cella  (or 
room)  for  the  statue  of  the  god,  and  a  porch  in  front;  these  were  the  indis- 
pensable elements.  A  second  porch  or  a  storeroom  might  be  placed  at  the 
back,  and  the  colonnade  might  be  carried  all  around,  making  porches  on 
all  four  sides. 

In  the  oldest  temples  the  cella  is  narrow,  allowing  just  enough  room  for 
the  image  of  the  divinity  and  for  a  few  attendants;  in  later  temples  the 
proportions  are  more  pretentious.  We  can  judge  the  age  of  a  temple  by  the 
size  of  the  interior.  By  the  fifth  century  the  room  had  become  so  wide  that 
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beams  could  not  be  made  long  enough  to  reach  across  the  ceiling,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  add  supporting  columns,  which  divided  the  cella  into  three 
parts,  thus  forming  a  central  nave  and  two  aisles. 

The  Doric  temple  has  the  aspect  of  a  rectangular,  roofed  building  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade.  The  columns  are  solidly  proportioned,  fluted,  and 
rest  on  the  ground  without  bases;  they  are  topped  with  a  capital  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity.  The  earHest  Doric  columns — for  example,  those  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Corinth — are  very  stout.  Columns  of  a  later  period  become  more 
slender.  The  capital,  too,  changes  as  time  progresses;  the  earliest  ones  are 
flat  Hke  cushions  compressed  by  the  weight  above;  while  the  latest  are  more 
like  inflated  cushions. 

Resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns  is  the  entablature.  This  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  the  first  is  the  row  of  stone  lintels  which  reach  from  col- 
umn to  column  forming  the  architrave;  the  second  is  the  frieze,  divided 
alternately  into  metopes  and  triglyphs,  which  are  the  ends  of  ceiling  beams, 
and  the  stones  that  fill  the  spaces  between  them;  the  third  is  the  projecting 
cornice.  The  slant  of  the  roof  forms  triangular  spaces  over  the  ends  of  the 
building  known  as  pediments. 

All  of  these  elements  seem  to  be  wooden  beams  and  joists  translated  into 
stone.  Indeed,  we  learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  temple  of  Hera,  the  oldest 
at  Olympia,  originally  had  wooden  columns;  and  one  of  them  was  sti" 
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Interior  of  the  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum,  Italy. 
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An  Ionic  shrine,  with  caryatids  of  archaic  style.    Treasury  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi. 


place  when  this  writer  visited  the  sanctuary.  The  observations  of  Pausanias 
have  been  confirmed  by  excavations;  in  reconstructing  the  temple  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  columns  were  of  diflferent  thickness,  proving  that 
they  were  made  at  diflFerent  times,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  time, 
to  replace  the  columns  of  wood  as  they  decayed.  A  temple  with  columns  of 
different  shapes  would  seem  rather  strange  to  us.   Moreover,  the  traditional 
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idea  of  classical  architecture  al- 
lows no  room  for  such  unpre- 
meditated art.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  not  bound  by  academic 
restrictions. 

It  is  an  error  of  the  worst 
kind  to  say  that  Greek  build- 
ings were  designed  according 
to  inviolable  rules  of  propor- 
tion. There  are  places  where 
several  temples  have  been  built 
close  together,  and  all  have  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  the  col- 
umns and  entablature.  Some 
are  short  and  squat,  others 
lofty  and  elegant;  and  no  one 
can  dare  to  be  so  precise  as  to 
say  which  have  transgressed 
the  canons  of  the  Doric  style. 

The  Ionic  style  diflFers  from 
the  Doric  in  the  more  slender 
proportions  of  the  column,  the 
use  of  a  base  upon  which  the 
column  rests,  and  the  more 
decorative  Ionic  capital  with  its 
graceful  volutes.  The  entabla- 
ture is  also  different.  The  ar- 
chitrave is  divided  into  three 
bands,  the  frieze  is  continuous, 
and  is  generally  decorated  with 
reliefs.  The  cornice  is  more 
ornamental.  But  the  plan  and 
function  are  essentially  the 
same  in  both. 

There  is  one  great  differ- 
ence, however,  found  in  Asia 
Minor  at  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and 
Samos,  where  the  temples  are 
of  such  enormous  size  that  in- 
stead of  the  enclosed  cella  there 
is  a  courtyard  open  to  the  sky. 
The  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Athens  seems  to  have  had 
this  plan. 


The  Ionic  order.    Column  with  voluted  capital. 
Frieze  uninterrupted.    Erechtheum,  Athens. 
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Artist's  restoration  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Sanctuary  at  Delphi,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassu; 


Proportions  and  details  of  Ionic  buildings  varied  quite  as  much  as  Doric. 
We  might  even  say  that  no  two  Ionic  temples  are  alike,  and  even  variations 
in  style  in  the  same  building  can  be  found.  The  bases  of  the  columns  of  the 
Erechtheum  differ  on  the  same  porch.  So,  let  us  have  an  end  to  the  scholarly 
superstition  that  Greek  styles  are  dogmatic. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Greeks  made  their  temples  gay  with 
coats  of  colored  cement  made  out  of  powdered  marble.  The  austerely  white 
building  which  we  consider  properly  classical  did  not  exist  in  Greek  classical 
times. 

It  is  important,  too,  to  realize  that  the  Greek  temple  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  material  used  and  of  the  limited  technical  knowledge  of  the 
time.  When  a  child  builds  a  house  of  blocks  which  he  cannot  cut  to  fit  and 
cannot  nail  together,  he  stands  up  columns  and  lays  beams  across  them,  and 
this  is  essentially  the  column  and  lintel  type  of  construction.  Today,  with 
new  materials  and  techniques  at  hand  we  cannot,  sincerely,  build  Greek 
temples.  Our  steel  and  concrete  are  more  plastic  than  stone,  and  our  build- 
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Artist's  restoration  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Sanctuary  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
in  the  Peloponnesus. 


ings  express  the  adaptability  of  our  age.  Nevertheless,  we  need  never  lessen 
our  appreciation  of  the  simple  yet  grand  temples  of  Greece. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  Panhellenic  sanctuaries.  Delphi  seems  to  be  older 
than  Olympia.  Traditions  concerning  it  tell  of  a  succession  of  owners.  First 
there  was  the  coiled  snake  in  which  dwelt  the  spirit  of  some  departed  hero, 
and  associated  with  the  snake  was  the  Pythoness,  or  priestess  of  the  oracle. 
Apollo,  the  sun-god,  came  to  Delphi  with  the  Dorians,  but  later  had  to 
share  the  sanctuary  with  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  whose  religion  very  early 
took  a  strong  hold  on  the  Greeks. 

Delphi  is  built  on  terraces  on  the  steep  mountain  side  of  Mount  Parnas- 
sus. The  Sacred  Way  which  led  to  the  gate  of  the  sanctuary  made  a  turn 
at  each  successive  level,  and  all  along  the  route  were  shrines  and  monu- 
ments. The  temple  of  Apollo  itself  stood  on  an  artificially  raised  terrace 
behind  a  retaining  wall  of  polygonal  cut  stones  of  very  ancient  type  of  con- 
struction. 

Olympia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  charming  little  valley,  through  which 
runs  a  rivulet  called  the  Altis.  Probably  the  earliest  cult  there  was  devoted 
to  a  hero  called  Pelops,  whose  tomb,  or  heroon,  was  within  an  enclosure  in 
the  center  of  the  sanctuary.  The  next  most  sacred  spot  was  the  altar  to  Zeus, 
an  open  heap  of  ashes,  without  even  any  stones.  Two  Doric  temples  were 
built  later;  but  the  most  ancient  was  not  for  the  lord  of  the  domain,  but 
for  his  wife,  Hera,  whose  temple  with  wooden  columns  has  been  mentioned. 
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Decoration  vi  a  mciupt:  oi  a  Done  temple  at  Seiinus,  Sicily.    Pei^.eus,  asj>i^ted  by  Atnene. 
kills  the  Gorgon.    Museum  of  Palermo. 


For  a  long  time  Zeus,  god  of  the  skies  and  ruler  of  the  storms,  had  no  need 
for  a  paltry  room  in  which  to  dwell.  The  temple  that  was  finally  built  for 
him  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury it  was  rebuilt  with  money  provided  by  the  Alcmaeonids,  a  family  of 
Athens  with  ambitions  for  kingship.  At  Olympia,  too,  were  reliquaries  for 
the  different  towns  containing  ex-votos  and  portraits. 

At  both  Olympia  and  Delphi  were  great  stadia  for  the  races,  and  at  Del- 
phi the  theater  is  still  so  well  preserved  that  Greek  dramas  are  presented 
there  every  fourth  year.   Building  activities  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  spurred 
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Sculptured  relief  showing  Zeus  and  his  wife,  Hera,  on  ihe  summit  of  iMount  Ida,  iiome  of 
the  Gods.    Metope  for  a  Doric  temple  at  Selinus,  Sicily. 


on  the  sculptors.  In  the  Doric  buildings  were  needed  reliefs  for  the  metopes, 
and  in  Ionic  buildings  were  needed  friezes  of  mythological  scenes.  The 
pediments  had  to  be  decorated  with  ornaments  which  the  Greeks  called 
acroteria. 

Such  decorations  of  the  pediments  were  invented  by  the  Corinthians, 
according  to  tradition;  and  an  unexpected  confirmation  of  this  fact  came 
from  the  excavations  at  Corfu,  a  colony  of  Corinth.  Among  the  findings  in 
a  ruin  of  a  very  old  temple,  perhaps  older  than  the  temple  of  Corinth  itself, 
were  fragments  of  pediments  with  sculptures  in  high  relief.    So,  whoever 
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An  lomc  frieze  of  continuous  decoration  without  subdivision,    Delphi. 


got  the  idea  first,  we  know  that  the  oldest  sculptured  group  for  the  decora- 
tion of  pediments  that  we  have  yet  found  is  Corinthian. 

When  the  temples  were  built  of  wood  the  sculptured  figures  of  the  pedi- 
ment were  of  terra  cotta;  but  when  the  change  was  made  to  stone  it  seemed 
more  fitting  that  they  should  be  cut  in  marble.  The  use  of  marble  provided 
the  Ionian  sculptors  with  their  opportunity.  They  found  it  a  tractable  mate- 
rial for  their  subtle  modeling,  and  they  had  good  supplies  of  the  best  marble 
in  the  world.  The  quarries  of  Mount  Pentelicus  near  Athens,  and  of  the 
Island  of  Paros  in  the  Aegean,  are  still  unmatched  for  the  fine  grain  and 
color  of  their  stone.  Partly  for  the  reason  that  they  lacked  supplies  of  mar- 
ble, the  Dorian  cities  of  the  continent,  such  as  Argos  and  Sicyon,  strove  to 
perfect  the  casting  of  bronze  sculpture. 

The  ancient  writers  on  art  made  a  great  to  do  over  distinctions  between 
the  works  of  the  different  schools  of  sculpture  of  early  Greece;  but  for  our 
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Pediments  of  the  Temple  of  Aphaia  at  Aegina.  with  full  round  statues  representing  the 
Wars  of  Troy.    Museum  of  Munich. 

purpose  such  hair-splitting  would  be  tedious.  The  jig-saw  puzzle  of  Fitting 
together  the  works  of  art  dug  out  of  the  ground  and  the  names  of  artists 
handed  down  by  ancient  writers  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  names  of  the  great  masters  of  each  different  loca- 
tion are  preserved  for  us,  and  scholars  are  striving  to  attribute  all  the  known 
works  to  their  originators — remembering  always  that  scholars  disagree  and 
even  change  their  minds. 

Here  are  the  names  of  the  great  masters:  at  Aegina  were  Onatas,  Kalon, 
Glaucos,  and  Anaxagoras;  at  Sicyon  was  Canachus;  at  Argos  was  Ageladas; 
at  Athens  was  Calamis.  In  their  time  these  must  have  been  great  men;  yet 
how  little  we  know  of  them  with  any  certainty!  For  exam.ple,  we  have  a 
story  of  how  the  king  of  Pergamum,  centuries  later,  paid  twelve  talents,  the 
equivalent  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  a  statue  by  Onatas  that  was  in 
Aegina.  In  excavating  Pergamum  the  base  of  the  very  statue  was  found, 
but  not  the  statue  itself.  Consequently,  the  only  thing  we  know  of  Onatas' 
work  is  a  description  from  the  Dyzantine  period,  which  says  that  the  Apollo 
by  Onatas  looked  like  a  fat  boy.  Yet  this  Onatas  must  have  been  a  daring 
fellow,  because  he  cast  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  for  Tassos  and 
also  the  lost  statues  of  the  Greek  captains  who  went  to  the  Trojan  War — a 
magnificent  group  paid  for  by  families  which  boasted  that  they  were  de- 
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"Hercules. 


One  of  the  statues  of  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Aphaia  at  Aegina. 
Museum  of  Munich. 


scendants  of  Menelaus,  Odysseus,  Nestor,  and  the  rest.  The  semi-circular 
base  for  the  bronzes  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Olympia.  It  was  the  fate  of  one  to 
be  taken  to  Rome  by  Nero  and  lost.  Onatas  inscribed  the  work  with  a 
paragraph  ending  in  these  words:  "Many  are  the  works  of  Onatas,  a  skillful 
artist,  and  this  is  one  of  them." 

Aegina  is  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Athens,  today  easily  reached  by  steam- 
boat from  the  Peiraeus.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  on  this  island  is  the  temple 
once  decorated  with  sculptures  that  were  removed  two  centuries  ago  to  the 
Museum  of  Munich.  Certainly  these  sculptures  must  have  been  the  work  of 
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I'he  "Zeus  of  Onatas"  at  Ithome.    Copy  found  at  Artemi-Sion.    iNational  Museum,  Athens. 

artists  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers — of  Onatas,  perhaps,  and  possibly 
others  of  his  school. 

The  statues  of  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Aegina  are  worthy  of  their 
fame.  They  represent  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans;  and  they 
probably  depict  the  contingent  from  Aegina,  which  according  to  Homer 
was  led  by  King  Telamon,  a  great  archer.  With  him  is  Hercules  still  wear- 
ing the  lion's  head  as  a  helmet.  The  various  warriors  are  so  arranged  in 
the  space  of  the  pediment  as  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  triangular 
shape.  The  wounded  who  fall  to  the  ground  occupy  the  angles,  while  others 
kneel  down  to  shoot.  The  standing  figures  occupy  the  center;  Athene,  the 
tallest,  is  in  the  middle. 

The  action  of  the  warriors  is  marvelous.  They  are  athletic,  living  human 
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The  "Charioteer  of  Delphi."  Museum  of 
Delphi. 


beings.  The  sculptor's  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  and  his  pleasure  in 
depicting  it  in  many  attitudes  o£  action, 
is  plain  to  be  seen.  The  figures  have 
grace  and  yet  they  are  not  effete;  they 
are  vigorous  and  solid.  The  whole 
efiFect  was  well  schemed  for  a  distant 
view  from  below,  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  emphasis  upon  the  magnif 
icent  muscular  forms. 

Bronze  statues  of  the  period  are 
very  rare  because  the  metal  could  so 
easily  be  remelted.  In  the  excavations 
of  Delphi  only  one  bronze  statue  was 
found,  and  it  stands  out  both  for  its 
rarity  and  for  its  great  beauty.  Taste 
today  places  it  high  among  the  popular 
masterpieces.  We  refer  to  the  famous 
"Charioteer  of  Delphi."  This  figure 
once  stood  in  a  bronze  chariot  and 
drove  bronze  horses.  He  stands  erect, 
pulling  back  against  the  reins,  as  the 
artist  represents  so  perfectly.  But  what 
a  pity  the  horses  are  gone!  What  splen- 
did creatures  they  must  have  been!  No 
inscription  has  been  found  to  tell  us 
anything  about  the  charioteer.  We  only 
know  the  texts  say  that  Onatas  and 
Glaucos,  both  from  Aegina,  made  ex- 
votos  for  King  Gelon  of  Akagras  and 
tor  Hieron  of  Syracuse  in  the  years  488 
and  472  B.C.;  and  we  note  that  the 
'Charioteer  of  Delphi"  is  in  the  style 
of  the  fifth  century.  Could  this  be  the 
very  work  of  Onatas  and  Glaucos  .^^ 
Maybe.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  stat- 
ue was  found  at  Delphi  and  not  at 
.Olympia,  where  the  race  was  won  and 
the  monument  ought  to  be. 

Having  lost  the  track,  the  scholars 
began  to  attribute  the  "Charioteer"  to  a 
sculptor  named  Pythagoras,  who  lived 
at  Rhcgium  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
who  was  said  to  have  been  a  worker  in 
bronze.    This  attribution  helps  to  con- 
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The  head  of  the  "Charioteer  of  Delphi."    Museum  of  Delphi, 
nect  it  with  the  names  of  two  kings  of  Sicily,  winners  of  the  quadrigua,  or 
four-horse  chariot  race,  at  Olympia.    Kings  Hieron  and  Gelon  are  men- 
tioned by  Pindar  in  his  Odes  as  having  "mares  as  swift  as  the  wind."    If, 
indeed,  Pythagoras  did  execute  this  commission,  we  can  only  marvel  that  so 
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Archaic  horse  of  the  Greeks.    Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York. 


fine  an  artist  could  have 
been  developed  in  the 
"wild  west"  of  those 
times. 

One  work  of  Onatas 
is  known,  and  that  is  the 
magnificent  nude  figure 
of  Zeus  in  the  act  of  hurl- 
ing a  spear.  Only  the 
works  of  Michelangelo 
can  be  compared  to  this. 
It  has  the  simplicity  of 
archaic  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  of  an  age  that 
looked  toward  new  glo- 
ries such  as  had  never 
before  been  known  on 
earth. 

The  reader  will  have 
noticed  in  this  brief  sur- 
vey of  Greek  art  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  works  of  art  are 
no  longer  anonymous. 
The  names  of  masters 
connected  with  certain 
works  have  now,  in  many 
cases,  been  lost;  but  the 
people  of  the  time  recog- 
nized works  of  art  as 
products  of  the  creative 
efforts  of  great  men  who 
were  well  known,  and 
even  today  we  are  certain 
of  the  authorship  of  some 
works. 

A  bronze  of  capital 
importance  has  been  iden- 
tified as  the  work  of  My- 
ron of  Athens,  who  was 
probably  a  disciple  of 
Ageladas  of  Argos.  He 
was  the  master  of  move- 
ment and  in  the  impet- 
uous action  of  his  figures 
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Detail  oi  the  Archaic  horse  shown  on  the  preceding  page.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Ait, 

New  York. 

he  was  never  surpassed  by  any  of  his  followers.  He  appUed  all  his  effort  to 
solving  the  problem  of  making  his  sculpture  live,  breathe,  and  move  nat- 
urally, and  reveal  individual  character.  In  his  group,  "Athens  and  the  Satyr 
Marsyas,"  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  wild  creature  a  gesture  of  fiendish 
surprise  beyond  human  experience.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  any  artist  to 
give  expression  to  the  passions  and  behavior  of  half-animal  beings,  thus  ini- 
tiating a  type  which  was  later  to  include  great  masterpieces.  Myron,  how- 
ever, did  not  care  very  much  for  the  living  creatures  themselves,  but  was 
interested  rather  in  the  representation  of  their  actions — in  the  mechanism  of 
the  body. 

Myron's  "Discobolus"  illustrates  to  perfection  his  interest  in  representing 
the  human  body  in  violent  action.  In  this  case,  the  youthful  athlete  is  pic- 
tured in  the  very  act  of  throwing  the  discus.  Primitive  stiffness  is  now  gone, 
and  by  a  daring  unbalance  the  body  is  made  to  lean  forward  ready  to  whirl 
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The  "Kore"  by  Calamis.    Terme  Museum, 
Rome. 


about.  This  work  exhibits  not  so 
much  a  glorification  of  the  heroic 
athlete,  as  an  admiration  for  his 
skill  in  this  particular  sport.  This 
change  of  emphasis  in  art  is  a 
step  toward  new  interests  which 
were  soon  to  be  exploited.  And 
yet  Myron's  athlete  has  about  him 
much  that  is  archaic.  There  is  a 
certain  massive  simpUcity  in  the 
head  and  shoulders,  which  we  ad- 
mire today  but  which  caused  the 
Roman  Quintilianus  to  describe 
the  figure  as  artificial  and  con- 
torted. 

Myron's  point  of  view  was  in 
harmony  with  the  thinking  of  the 
day,  namely  with  the  school  of 
Eleatic  philosophy  centering  in 
southern  Italy,  which  concerned 
itself  with  the  composition  of  mat- 
ter and  the  nature  of  motion. 
Such  a  correlation  between  two 
branches  of  spiritual  activity  is  not 
unusual.  It  was  not  necessary  that 
Myron  take  part  in  philosophical 
discourses  on  matter  and  motion; 
he  had  no  need  to  worry  himself 
about  how  one  body  replaces  an- 
other and  how  a  third  must  move 
to  occupy  the  empty  space,  and  so 
on  to  infinity.  Men  were  speculat- 
ing on  these  matters  in  those  days, 
and  the  artist  was  unconsciously 
influenced  by  the  ideas  that  were 
current.  Art  was  then,  as  it  is 
now,  expressive  of  the  age  that 
produces  it.  Its  interests  are  the 
interests  of  men  and  ^^'omen  who 
live  and  try  to  understand  the 
reason  for  being. 

Another  great  master  of  the 
archaic  period,  whose  works  are 
identified,  was  Polycleitus  of  Sic- 
yon.    He    it    was   who    won   the 
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Kc:t     by  Calamis.   Merropc 
New  York. 


Museum  vi  An 


competition  for  making  a  statue  of  an  Amazon  for  the  temple  of  Ephesus. 
It  was  fitting  that  the  sanctuary  of  Ephesus,  which  was  dedicated  to  Artemis, 
or  Diana,  should  honor  the  Amazons,  as  Artemis  herself  was  part  Amazon. 
The  Dorians  disUked  the  Amazons  and  placed  them  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Giants  and  Centaurs,  dangerous  trespassers  upon  the  natural  order  of 
things.  As  the  Athenians  saw  it,  the  Giants  had  to  be  punished  by  the  gods, 
the  Lapiths  took  care  of  the  Centaurs,  and  the  Athenians  without  any  help 
were  forced  to  destroy  the  Amazons.    It  is  possible  that  the  myth  of  this 
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"Birth   of   Aphrodite."     Relief   on  the   front    of   the   so-called    Ludovisi    Throne.     Terme 

Museum.  Rome. 


fight  between  the  Greeks  and  Amazons  was  based  on  an  ancient  feud  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Asiatics  in  which  the  Ephesians  took  the  part  of  the 
latter. 

In  any  case  an  Amazon  statue  was  needed  for  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  and  a  competition  was  announced.  The  four  best  masters  of  the 
time  entered  the  contest,  and  they  were  asked  to  judge  their  own  works. 
Each  placed  his  own  statue  first,  but  all  agreed  on  the  second  choice,  the 
"Amazon"  by  Polycleitus.  The  guardians  of  the  temple  gave  the  prize  to 
Polycleitus. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Amazon  statues  known,  all- of  the  same 
size,  all  in  the  same  standing  position,  and  all  of  that  same  time,  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  An  eflfort  has  been  made  to  classify  them  into  four 
types,  but  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  determine  which  ones  were  the 
work  of  those  four  masters.  Only  the  one  by  Polycleitus  is  well  established, 
because  it  appears  most  often  in  Roman  copies  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  style  of  other  works  by  the  same  master.  The  "Amazon"  of  Polycleitus 
wears  a  scant  costume  revealing  one  breast  and  limbs  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
She  is  wounded  and  makes  a  supreme  effort  to  preserve  her  dignity.  But 
we  feel  her  heroic  effort  is  in  vain,  for  she  senses  that  she  must  remain  a 
weak  woman  to  the  end.  The  copies  of  this  statue  by  Polycleitus  are  in 
marble,  but  the  original  was  cast  in  bronze. 

Polycleitus  was  especially  famous  for  a  statue  called  "The  Canon,"  which 
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embodied  the  perfect  proportions  of  an  athletic  male,  "The  Canon"  has 
now  been  identified  with  a  statue,  "Doryphorus"  (Spear  Bearer).  This  young 
man  has  matured  physically,  and  his  muscles  are  fully  developed.  He  is  no 
longer  the  ephebus,  or  immature  youth;  but  the  toils  of  life  have  not  yet 
disfigured  his  body,  which  is  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  just  emerged  from  a 
chrysalis.  It  is  said  that  the  "Doryphorus"  seems  sure  of  himself  through 
the  fullness  of  his  strength  and  by  his  natural  impulse;  he  has  not  yet  tested 
his  ability  and  advances  with  a  frank,  open-hearted  air,  his  spear  upon  his 
shoulder.  This  beautiful  figure  is  indeed  worthy  of  all  the  praise  the  an- 
cients lavished  upon  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  statue  possesses  a  marked  fiavor  of  the  archaic  period. 
It  is  somewhat  roughly  carved;  the  pectoral  muscles  are  interpreted  by  sim- 
plified planes,  and  the  waist  and  hips  are  deeply  lined.  The  action  is  also 
rather  too  precise,  with  one  foot  advanced  and  the  other  retarded,  like  the 
later  archaic  athletes.  It  is  balanced  and  symmetrical  to  a  degree  that  is 
more  studied  than  natural.  Its  beauty  is  the  charm  of  simpHcity  and  pro- 
portion, rather  than  that  of  expression. 

Both  the  literary  references  and  the  very  technique  of  this  w^ork  show 
that  it  was  destined  to  be  cast  in  bronze.  The  hair  closely  follows  the  round 
skull  with  its  parallel  curls.  Even  in  the  marble  copies  that  were  made  by 
Roman  artisans  instead  of  by  artists,  the  figure  still  preserves  its  strange 
charm,  which,  once  seen,  is  never  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  "The  Canon,"  Polycleitus  created  another  athletic  statue, 
"The  Diadttinenus,''  a  youth  represented  in  the  action  of  winding  a  fillet 


The  "Courtesan"  and  the  "Modest  Wife."    Reliefs  on  the 

Terme  Museum,  Rome. 


ides  of  the  Ludovisi  Throne. 
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The  "Discobolus"  (The  Discus  Thrower).   By  Myron.    Terme  Museum,  Rome. 
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One  of  the  "Amazons"  of  Ephesus.    Probably  by  Polycleitus. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

about  his  head.  He  is  the  winner  of  the  race  and  crowns  himself  with  thf* 
hero  diadem  of  old,  the  sign  of  immortaUty  of  earher  Dorian  days.  The 
fillet,  which  he  holds  in  his  hands,  has  not  been  preserved  in  the  marble 
copies;  but  in  a  bronze  reproduction  it  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  attach 
the  metal  jDand  so  necessary  to  complete  the  action  of  this  figure. 

Polycleitus  represents  the  Dorian  preference  for  the  athletic  and  severe 
type.  His  school  at  Sicyon  in  the  Peloponnesus  combined  the  Ionian  sensu- 
ousness  with  the  style  of  western  Greece.  Polycleitus  was  always  a  bronze 
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The  "Diadumenus"    (Fillet  Binder).    By  Polycleitus.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

New  York. 
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Head  of  the  "Diadumenus."    By  Polycieitus.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
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Head  of  the  "Doryphorus."    By  Polycleitus, 

sculptor.  He  worked  in  large  planes,  with  accentuated  lines,  easy  move- 
ments, and  round  heads  with  but  Httle  expression.  On  this  account  he  is 
considered  the  last  of  the  great  archaic  sculptors,  although  sculpture  had 
achieved  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  his  time. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  archaic  period  is  a  relief  found 
at  Eleusis,  a  suburb  of  Athens.  It  represents  the  young  Triptolemus  be- 
tween the  two  goddesses,  Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  boy  says  farewell 
as  he  is  about  to  leave  for  Hades  in  search  of  the  precious  grain  of  wheat. 
Originally,  some  of  the  details  in  the  background  were  painted  in,  we  be- 
lieve, because  they  are  missing  in  the  present  state  of  the  relief. 

Another  anonymous  masterpiece  in  marble  of  the  archaic  school  at  Ath- 
ens is  the  so-called  "Ludovisi  Throne."  The  stones  of  which  it  is  composed 
were  probably  parts  of  a  bath  in  which  some  goddess  was  given  her  yearly 
cleansing.  This  magnificent  work  was  found  at  Rome  in  1887.  The  reliefs 
on  the  front  represent  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  from  the  sea  foam  on  the 
beach  at  Cyprus;  she  is  attended  by  two  Hours,  one  on  either  side.  The 
delicate  form  of  the  goddess  has  about  it  the  freshness  and  moisture  of  the 
sea,  and  all  the  youthful  beauty  of  which  she  was  the  symbol.  Symmetrically 
arranged  reliefs  on  either  side  of  the  throne  represent  what  might  be  called 
sacred  and  profane  love:  one  is  the  modest,  veiled  wife,  zealously  tending  a 
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"Triptolemus."     The    hero    is    shown    between   the   goddesses    Demeter    and    Persephone. 

Represeniing  the  farewell  of  the  youth  before  he  went  to  Hades  to  get  the  first  grain  of 

wheat.    From  Eleusis.    Roman  copy  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
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lighted  lamp;  the  other,  a  nude  courtesan  given  over  to  music  and  pleasure. 

With  Myron  and  Polycleitus  we  have  reached  the  fifth  century,  the  great- 
est period  in  Greek  art.  Polycleitus  from  the  Peloponnesus  continues  the 
severe  Doric  tradition  even  when  he  is  representing  an  elegiac  subject  like 
the  "Wounded  Amazon."  What  a  noble  dignity  in  that  defeated  woman! 
She  stands,  with  her  hand  on  her  head,  trying  to  preserve  the  life  which  she 
feels  is  flowing  through  her  wound.  The  "Diadumenus"  (Fillet  Binder)  and 
"Doryphorus"  (Spear  Bearer)  represent  two  slightly  diflFerent  ages  of  the 
young  human  body.  The  "Diadumenus"  must  be  sixteen  years  old,  whereas 
the  "Doryphorus"  is  twenty.  Both  figures  reveal  an  interest  in  the  human 
form,  not  only  for  its  perfect  prime  but  also  for  its  own  growth.  Man,  the 
physical,  organic  wonder,  growing  in  beauty,  creating  itself.  What  an  ad- 
vance beyond  the  Doric  hero  portraits  of  generations  past. 

And  then,  Myron,  an  Athenian  and  consequently  an  Ionian,  makes  the 
human  body  move,  a  mechanism  in  action — a  miracle  of  muscles  and  sinews! 
Myron's  "Discobolus"  (Discus  Thrower)  bends,  turns,  and  throws!  As  we 
behold  this  vibrant  figure,  we  feel  ourselves  moving,  as  if  we  ourselves  were 
about  to  throw  the  discus. 


Centaur  fighting  with  a  jar,  at  the  wedding  of  Pelops. 
Metropolitan  Museum   of  Art,  New  York. 
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The  Acropulis  of  Athens,  with  the  Parthenoa  at  its  top.    The  Temple  of  Zeus  in  the  plain. 
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THE  ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS  was  built  upon  from  pre-Hellenic 
times.  Its  top  is  elongated  like  that  of  Tiryns,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
rocky  hills  rising  from  the  level  plain,  on  which  the  Mycenaean  rulers 
often  set  their  palaces.  This  hill  was  the  legendary  dwelling  place  of 
a  demi-god  named  Cecrops,  who  was  the  son  of  Earth.  He  later  shared 
his  home  with  a  new  arrival,  the  illustrious  and  heroic  Erechtheus,  who  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  early  kings  of  Athens.  Portions  of  the  old  wall  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  retaining  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  AcropoUs,  con- 
structed of  rudely  shaped  polygonal  blocks  of  stone.  Excavations  were  com- 
menced in  1885,  and  during  the  following  decades  the  entire  area  of  the 
AcropoHs  was  explored  by  archaeologists,  who  dug  down  to  the  virgin  soil 
and  laid  bare  remains  of  the  original  palace. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  pre-Hellenic  stronghold  was  abandoned  jy  its 
masters,  and  it  came  to  be  dedicated  exclusively  to  religious  purposes. 
Athene  came  to  dwell  in  the  home  of  Erechtheus.  Athens  was  still  a  city  of 
secondary  rank  when  the  Homeric  poems  were  compiled  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  twice  refer  to  these  ancient  shrine  , 
destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  later  times.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  sculptural  and  architectural  remains  which  were  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations,  we  are  still  unable  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the 
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The  "Lemnian  Athene"  on  the  Acropolis. 
Museum,  Dresden. 


general  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings which  stood  there  prior  to 
the  Persian  War. 

When  Themistocles  foresaw 
the  imminent  fall  of  the  city,  he 
counseled  the  Athenians  to  aban- 
don their  homes  and  to  take  with 
them  the  famous  "Athene  Polias," 
which  was  an  ancient  xoanon,  or 
wooden  image.  It  was  to  be  car- 
ried with  them  as  the  sacred  pal- 
ladium, which  would  protect 
them  until  their  return.  In  the 
Old  Temple,  discovered  in  the  ex- 
cavations, Athene  Polias  was  wor- 
shiped together  with  Cecrops  and 
Erechtheus;  for  the  gods  of  Ath- 
ens were  tolerant  beings  and  pre- 
sided together  amicably  over  this 
city,  where  Dorians  and  lonians 
lived  in  harmony.  The  plan  of 
this  ancient  temple,  therefore,  was 
most  peculiar.  On  one  side  was 
the  great  cella,  with  its  two  rows 
of  columns  containing  the  image 
of  Athene  Polias;  on  the  other, 
behind  an  antechamber,  the  tem- 
ple was  divided  lengthwise  into 
two  halls,  one  dedicated  to  Ce- 
crops and  the  other  to  Erechtheus. 

When  Themistocles  and  his 
fellow  citizens  returned  to  Ath- 
ens, they  found  the  Acropolis  a 
heap  of  ruins.  In  fact,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  was  so  com- 
plete that  the  Athenians  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  rebuild  it.  The 
top  of  the  hill  was  leveled  off,  and 
the  foundations  of  a  new  temple 
were  set  upon  the  highest  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  Parthe- 
non was  afterward  constructed. 
The  structure  which  Themistocles 
planned  was  to  be  one  hundred 
feet  long  and  was,  therefore, 
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named  the  Hecatompedon.  Its 
foundations  have  been  identi 
fied  beneath  those  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  its  narrower  plan 
was  elongated  like  those  of 
other  archaic  Doric  buildings. 

The  Hecatompedon  was 
destined  to  be  a  failure.  Them- 
istocles'  project,  which  involved 
the  abandonment  of  the  sacred 
spot  and  the  placing  of  the  sa- 
cred image  of  Athene  Polias  on 
another  part  of  the  Acropolis, 
was  badly  received  by  the  more 
conservative  and  superstitious 
Athenians.  After  the  fall  of 
Themistocles  the  work  was  sus- 
pended, and  a  project  to  re- 
build the  Old  Temple  was  seri- 
ously considered  under  the  reac- 
tionary government  of  Cimon. 
The  drums  of  the  columns  in- 
tended for  the  Hecatompedon 
were  used  as  ordinary  building 
stones  in  the  construction  of  a 
retaining  wall  of  the  Acropolis. 

Nevertheless,  the  site  chosen 
for  the  Hecatompedon  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  highest 
spot  on  the  Acropolis.  After 
the  exile  of  Cimon,  when  Peri- 
cles took  entire  control  of  the 
government,  the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  Old  Temple  was  entirely  abandoned, 
and  the  plan  of  Themistocles  to  change  the  location  of  the  temple  ol"  the 
goddess  was  adopted  without  further  hesitation.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of 
Pericles,  dwells  insistently  upon  the  liberal  spirit  and  philosophical  train- 
ing of  the  latter,  which  caused  him  to  despise  the  auguries  and  superstitions 
of  the  time  as  unworthy  of  belief  by  a  rational  mind.  This  explains  why, 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  rule,  there  was  always  a  party  opposed  to  the 
work  of  construction,  both  on  the  Acropolis  and  in  the  city.  The  greatest 
of  these  projects  was  the  Parthenon. 

Although  he  came  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Athens, 
Pericles  treated  with  the  same  disdain  the  purse-proud  aristocracy  and  the 
ignorant  populace,  always  distrustful  of  his  lofty  aspirations.  He  main- 
tained his  supremacy  by  the  strict  austerity  of  his  Hfe,  taking  part  personally 


Athene   Promachos     on   che  Acropolis.     O.cai 
Athene    in    bronze    by    Phidias,    as    restored    by 
Wal  er  Amelun'^. 
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Poor  Roman  copy  of  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of 

Athene    in    the    Parthenon    by    Phidias.     National 

Museum,  Athens. 


in  all  the  wars  and  national 
crises  of  his  time.  Athens 
finally  became  accustomed  to 
his  superior  talents  and  shared 
his  great  passion,  a  love  for 
the  beautiful.  Pericles  was 
one  of  those  rare  spirits  who 
have  a  feeUng  for  the  aes- 
thetic developed  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  To  such 
a  man,  beauty  becomes  a  rul- 
ing passion,  forming  his  char- 
acter and  stimulating  his  will. 
It  was  the  intention  of 
Pericles  to  hold  a  sort  of 
peace  conference  at  Athens, 
at  which  representatives  from 
the  Greek  cities  would  discuss 
together  the  best  means  to 
restore  the  temples  destroyed 
by  the  Persians.  Those  in 
authority  refused  his  invita- 
tion; and  from  that  time  on, 
Pericles  thought  only  of  Ath- 
ens. This  was  his  fatherland, 
and  he  would  make  it  an 
ideal  city,  the  great  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  center  of  all 
Greece;  as  he  himself  said, 
"the  teacher  of  Hellas."  In 
order  to  beautify  and  to 
strengthen  Athens  he  com- 
mitted an  audacious  act.  He 
took  possession  of  the  treasure 
of  the  League,  which  was  kept 
on  the  island  of  Delos,  a  safe 
spot  because  it  was  neutral  to 
all.  This  fund  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  the  Per- 
sians; and  Pericles  was  able  to 
justify  his  act  only  by  ration- 
alizing that  the  Athenians 
were  in  no  way  obliged  to 
give  any  account  of  their  use 
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5  of  Athens.    Before  restoration. 


of  this  money  to  the  allies  so  long  as  they  maintained  a  defense  and  warded 
ofif  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  dictatorial  procedure  on  the  part  of  Pericles 
made  him  still  more  hated  by  many  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  accused 
him  of  causing  Athens  to  betray  the  trust  of  the  allied  cities.  Nevertheless, 
his  appeal  and  the  magnitude  of  his  undertakings  attracted  to  Athens  the 
most  famous  Greek  artists  of  the  period.  He  appointed  Phidias,  a  sculptor 
already  famous  for  his  work,  as  strategos,  or  director  general. 

Although  Phidias  was  no  longer  a  young  man  at  this  time,  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  generation  which  actually  resisted  the  Persian  invaders;  but 
he  had  grown  up  during  the  period  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the 
memory  of  those  glorious  days.  He  had  first  studied  painting  under  Polyg- 
notus;  but  feehng  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation,  he  went  to  Argos  ta 
learn  bronzework  under  Ageladas,  about  470  B.C.  Shifting  from  one  art 
to  another,  Phidias  became  an  able  master  of  the  technique  of  all.  His  talent 
was  enriched  by  the  methods  and  discoveries  of  the  Ionian  schools  of  paint- 
ing and  by  the  high  ideals  and  careful  work  which  characterized  the  sculp- 
tors of  Argos.  We  know  little  of  his  youth  and  later  life.  It  is  strange  that 
none  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ever  wrote  a  biography  of  this  greatest  artist 
of  all  times.  What  we  do  know  about  him  has  been  gathered  from  the  brief 
accounts  scattered  in  works  of  a  general  character. 

A  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  found  in  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  is  ascribed 
to  his  earlier  period.  Later  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
island  of  Lemnos  to  carve  a  statue  of  Athene,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  and  was  called  the  "Lemnian  Athene,"  after  its  donors. 
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Artists  restoration  of  the  Parthenon.    Eastern  fagade  with  the  scene  of  the  Birth  of  Athene 
in  the  pediment.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


This  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  larger  than  Ufe-size  and  was  consid- 
ered the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  statues.  Discerning  writers,  such  as  Lucian, 
gave  this  work  their  most  careful  consideration  and  declared  that  it  was 
Phidias'  masterpiece.  Pausanias  also  said  that  the  "Lemnian  Athene"  was 
Phidias'  most  notable  work.  There  is  a  statue  of  the  goddess  in  the  Museum 
of  Dresden,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  a  copy  of  the  "Lemnian  Athene," 
but  this  attribution  is  again  disputed.  There  is  a  head  which  fits  it  exactly 
in  the  Museum  of  Bologna. 

Phidias  carved  a  number  of  statues  of  Athene.  After  the  Lemnian,  he 
was  commissioned  by  Cimon  to  make  an  Athene  figure  of  heroic  size,  to 
be  set  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  center  of  the  Acropolis.  Pliny  calls  this  "the 
great  bronze  Athene,"  but  it  was  better  known  as  the  "Promachos."  Certain 
Roman  coins  give  us  some  idea  of  the  warlike  pose  of  this  figure.  One  arm 
is  slightly  separated  from  the  body  and  bears  a  shield;  the  other  is  raised 
and  holds  a  spear.  In  the  general  view  of  the  restored  Acropolis  we  see 
this  great  bronze  statue  standing  out  on  the  sky  line  of  the  sacred  hill.  It 
was  later  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  destroyed  by  the  mob 
during  an  uprising. 

A  third  statue  of  Athene  by  Phidias  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory  and 
was  placed  in  the  Parthenon  in  the  place  of  the  old  image  of  "Athene  Polias." 
When  Phidias  was  appointed  director  of  the  public  works  of  Athens  and  of 
the  AcropoUs,  and  was  made  leader  of  an  illustrious  group  of  artists,  sculp 
tors,  and  architects,  he  was  not  content  merely  to  direct  the  work;  but  he 
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5  lesioration  of  the  iniciiui  ui   uic  >.ciia  ut  ihe  Parthenon,  with  the  great     Athene 
of  gold  and  ivory  by  Phidias.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


undertook  to  perform  personally  the  most  important  task  of  all,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  statue  to  be  the  object  of  worship  in  the  new  temple.  This  build- 
ing was  called  the  Parthenon,  or  dwelling  place  of  the  virgin  (in  Greek, 
Farthenos  means  virgin) ;  and  the  statue  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Athene 
Parthenos."  Phidias  wished  to  make  it  entirely  of  marble,  but  public  opin- 
ion compelled  the  use  of  gold  and  ivory.  One  hand  held  a  "Victory,"  and 
the  other  hand  rested  upon  a  shield.  Only  small  copies  of  this  famous  statue 
have  come  down  to  us,  all  of  them  of  the  Roman  period.  The  original 
images  being  very  sacred  were  rather  inaccessible,  and  the  copyists  did  not 
succeed  in  making  very  faithful  reproductions.  Besides  this,  the  imposing 
majesty  was  entirely  lost  in  a  copy  on  a  small  scale. 

Part  of  the  gold  and  ivory  provided  for  the  "Parthenos"  disappeared 
from  the  studio  of  Phidias,  causing  the  sculptor  to  be  unjustly  accused  and 
convicted  of  its  theft.  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  say  he  died  in  prison;  but 
according  to  tradition  he  escaped  to  Olympia,  and  there  carved  the  famous 
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The  "Poseidon  Torso. 


Fragment  of  one  of  the  statues  of  the  NX'estern  Pediment  of  the 
Parthenon.    Museum,  Athens. 


Statue  o£  Zeus,  which  became  the  pride  of  that  sanctuary.  Whether  Phidias 
was  brought  back  to  Athens  to  die  in  prison  after  completing  the  statue  or 
whether  he  remained  in  Olympia  until  he  died,  we  do  not  know.  The  latter 
supposition  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  some  of  his  relatives  remained  in 
Olympia  and  were  entrusted  with  the  important  office  of  guarding  the  great 
statue.  • 

The  prosecution  of  Phidias  was  merely  an  attempt  to  discredit  Pericles, 
whose  enemies  wished  to  find  out  by  attacking  the  artist  how  the  public 
would  receive  accusations  against  the  dictator  himself.  Throughout  his  life 
Pericles  had  to  defend  himself  against  attacks  and  was  often  unable  to 
prevent  the  unjust  prosecution  and  conviction  of  his  friends.  The  portrait 
bust  of  "Pericles"  by  Cresilas,  of  which  a  number  of  copies  have  been  pre- 
served, reveals  the  energy,  the  character,  and  the  lofty  idealism  of  the  man. 
His  unusually  long  head  is  concealed  by  his  helmet.  The  portrait  which 
Phidias  made  of  himself  on  the  shield  of  the  "Parthenos"  shows  him  as  an 
old  man,  still  vigorous,  but  bald  and  rather  hard-featured.  These  two  men, 
who  were  the  dominating  spirits  in  Athens  in  the  production  of  so  much 
of  the  greatest  art  that  humanity  has  ever  achieved,  do  not  seem  to  have 
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A  winged  statue,  possibly  of  Ins.   From  the  Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 

British  Museum. 
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The  so-called  "Theseus.      Keclming  nguic  ot  the  £asierri  i^cdiment  of  the  h'aiinciion 


been  handsome  themselves.  Thus,  frequently  a  personal  imperfection  be- 
comes a  stimulation  to  the  individual  to  achieve  the  ideal. 

Phidias  and  Pericles  transformed  Athens  from  a  second-rate  city  into  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  center  of  the  Greek  race.  For  two  centuries  Athens 
was  truly  the  soul  of  Greece.  The  movement  begun  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  lasted  all  through  the  fourth.  The  Parthenon  was  de- 
signed anew  by  Ictinus,  an  architect  employed  by  Pericles,  and  was  built  on 
the  same  foundations  which  had  been  intended  for  the  building  planned  by 
Themistocles.  Eight  columns  extended  across  the  front  and  rear  facades,  and 
seventeen  along  each  side.  Behind  the  cella  containing  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess was  a  second,  moderately  large,  hall,  called  the  opisthodomos.  It  may 
have  been  originally  intended  for  the  worship  of  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus, 
which  took  place  in  the  Old  Temple  under  the  same  roof  with  that  of 
Athene. 

The  exterior  of  the  Parthenon  was  built  in  Doric  style.  By  this  time  the 
traditional  Doric  order  had  reached  its  highest  perfection.  The  lines  of  the 
building  are  all  slightly  curved  to  correct  disagreeable  effects  otherwise 
brought  about  by  visual  perception.  (The  English  architect,  Penrose,  made 
the  famed  discovery,  in  1847,  that  subtle  curves  had  been  used  in  place  of 
straight,  horizontal  lines  in  the  outHnes  of  the  Parthenon.)    Nine  years,  448 
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The  "Laborde  Head. 


Fragment  of  a  temaic  iigure  iiom  one  of  the  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon.   Louvre. 


to  439  B.C.,  were  required  for  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  sculp- 
tural decoration  was  unfinished  when  Phidias  was  imprisoned,  but  his  assist- 
ants were  held  to  their  task  by  the  iron  will  of  Pericles  and  forced  to 
complete  the  work. 

The  pediments  and  the  metopes  were  decorated  with  sculpture;  and  in- 
side the  colonnade  around  the  outer  wall  of  the  cella  there  was  a  frieze,  which 
was  continuous  like  the  Ionic  friezes.  All  this  decorative  composition  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  mutilated  condition.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  temple  was  transformed  into  a  Christian  church.  Later  the  Turks  used 
it  as  a  powder  magazine;  and  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  V^enetians 
in  1691  an  explosion  completely  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  both  the 
sides,  doing  somewhat  less  damage  to  the  two  facades.   The  drums  of  the 
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One  of  the  "Steeds  of  Helios."    From  the  Eastern  Pedimen,  of  the  Paitlienon,  where  the 
Birth  of  Athene  was  represented.    British  Museum. 


columns,  projected  laterally  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  were  scattered 
about  on  the  ground.  In  1821  and  1827  the  AcropoUs  was  bombarded  again. 
The  broken  statuary  which  lay  about  the  stately  ruins  of  this  architectural 
masterpiece  was  removed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  later  was  sold  to  the 
British  Museum. 

The  figures  of  the  pediment  of  the  western  facade  represent  the  contest 
between  the  goddess  Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  right  to  be  the  patron 
deity  of  Athens.  Both  divinities  have  driven  to  the  place  in  their  chariots 
and  strike  the  ground  of  the  Acropolis  with  their  weaponr. 

Of  the  eastern  pediment,  Pausaiiias  notes  only  that  the  sculptures  rep- 
resent the  miraculous  "Birth  of  Athene"  from  the  head  of  Zeus.  The  only 
figures  which  have  been  preserved  are  those  from  the  angks,  the  "Horae'" 
and  the  "Parcae,"  the  goddesses  who  presided  over  birth  and  death.  The 
symbols  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  with  the  heads  of  their  chariot  horses, 
expressing  the  same  ideas  of  birth  and  death,  appear  in  the  acute  angles  of 
the  pediment.  The  rearing  horses  of  Helios,  the  sun,  neigh  their  announce- 
ment of  the  morn;  while  those  of  Selene,  the  moon,  diuop  their  heads 
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One  of  the  "Horses  of  Selene."    From    he  chariot  of  the  goddess  of  the  moon  going  down 
to  the  sea  at  early  morning.   From  the  Eastern  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon.    Bri  ish  Museum. 


wearily.  Athene  was  born  at  daybreak,  and  her  birth  is  portrayed  by  the 
sculptors  of  the  Parthenon  as  a  poetic  symbol  of  the  dawn.  A  contemplation 
of  the  fragments  of  these  statues  in  the  British  Museum  causes  us  to  forget 
the  existence  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  and  makes  us  feel  that 
sculpture  alone  is  sufficient  to  express  every  feeling  of  mankind. 

The  nude  bodies  are  happily  simplified,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  them  to  lose  their  human  character;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to 
live  and  breathe.  The  female  figures  are  all  robed,  but  the  personality  of 
each  is  subtly  rendered,  even  in  the  treatment  of  the  tunics.  The  Parcae, 
the  funereal  deities  of  Hades,  are  draped  in  such  a  manner  that  the  delicate 
folds  of  the  transparent  fabric  closely  cling  to  the  figure.  The  garments  of 
Iris  and  Victory,  on  the  other  hand,  stream  and  flutter  in  the  wind.  Those 
of  the  Olympian  goddesses  and  of  Hebe,  the  cupbearer  of  the  immortals, 
also  fall  in  broad  folds  and  curves,  and  seem  to  be  caressed  by  the  sun  and 
the  gentle  breezes.  Each  one  of  these  marble  figures  seems  in  harmony  with 
the  entire  universe. 

We  see  the  same  idealization  in  the  heads  of  the  horses;  indeed,  we 
might  find  fault  with  the  too  great  transformation,  almost  humanization,  of 
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Young  riders  of  Athens  in  the  procession  of  the  Panathenaic  festival.    Relief  from  the 
North  Portico  of  the  Parthenon.    British  Museum. 

their  expression.  But  after  all,  it  is  the  idealization  of  the  type,  the  archetype 
of  the  horse,  the  loftiest  rendering  of  the  idea  itself,  which  Plato  demanded 
as  the  goal  to  be  attained  by  the  artist. 

The  statues  of  the  pediments  may  have  been  set  in  their  places  after 
the  exile  of  Phidias;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  superb  arrange- 
ment was  the  plan  of  the  master  and  was  conceived  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  work,  since  the  building  itself  was  reinforced  from  within  by  iron 
bars  at  the  spots  on  which  the  figures  were  to  be  set.  However,  we  may 
well  believe  that  Phidias  saw  the  metopes  set  in  place  on  all  four  sides  of 
the  building.  There  were  ninety-two  of  these,  carved  in  high  relief  and 
representing  the  exploits  of  the  Athenians  battling  with  Centaurs,  Amazons, 
and  Trojans.  The  underlying  idea  was  the  eternal  struggle  of  man  against 
the  untamed  forces  of  nature. 

Contrasted  with  these  heroic  compositions  was  the  famous  frieze  behind 
the  colonnade,  which  portrayed  all  the  citizens  of  Athens  in  a  procession, 
grouped  according  to  their  different  classes,  and  repairing  to  the  shrine  of 
Athene.  This  civic  ceremony,  at  which  all  the  people  of  Athens  assembled 
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Water  carriers  in  the  procession  of  the  Panathenaic  festival.    Acropolis  of  Athens. 


to  bear  the  peplos,  or  new  mantle,  to  the  goddess,  took  place  once  a  year. 
Originally  it  was  thought  necessary  to  robe  the  old  wooden  image  of  Athene 
Polias  in  a  woolen  peplos;  in  later  times,  the  ceremony  consisted  only  in 
giving  the  peplos  to  the  priest  at  the  entrance  of  the  Parthenon,  and  during 
the  ensuing  year  it  was  hung  in  the  cella  where  stood  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  made  by  Phidias.  The  frieze  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
long  and  five  feet  three  inches  high,  extending  around  the  entire  building. 
It  was  carved  in  low  relief  and  the  figures  were  half  natural-size.  This 
relief  was  a  departure  at  that  time  not  only  because  it  introduced  into  the 
decoration  of  a  temple  the  scenes  from  civil  life,  but  also  because  it  showed 
the  natural  treatment  of  groups  of  people.  Old  men  clad  in  mantles,  long 
lines  of  girls  and  matrons,  men  with  jars  and  vases  for  the  temple,  and  a 
livelier  troop  of  youths  on  horseback,  are  all  moving  toward  the  east  facade 
of  the  temple  and  to  the  entrance,  where  the  priest  is  to  receive  their 
offerings. 

The  variety  of  this  composition  is  admirable.   Each  figure  has  a  pose  or 
attitude  all  its  own  but  is  never  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole.    The 
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Gods  from  Olympus  assisting  in  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  veil  to  Athene.    Pvelief 
of  the  Eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.    Museum  of  Athens. 


youths  on  horseback  are  all  buoyant,  but  each  in  a  difFerent  manner;  the 
maidens  advance  with  a  measured  rhythmic  step  in  which  there  is  no  monot- 
ony. Often  an  apparently  unimportant  detail,  such  as  a  horseman  alight- 
ing to  adjust  his  horse's  bridle  or  a  girl  arranging  her  veil,  compels  our 
interest  but  does  not  disturb  the  orderly  advance  of  the  entire  cortege.  By 
the  happiest  conception,  the  procession  is  interrupted  directly  above  the  east 
entrance.  Here  the  spectator  is  transported  to  Olympus  where  the  twelve 
great  gods  and  goddesses  are  shown  presiding  over  the  ceremony  from 
on  high. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  great  composition  of  sculptural  decora- 
tion reveals  the  style  of  the  great  master;  but  the  inferior  execution  of  some 
of  the  metopes  and  of  certain  portions  of  the  frieze  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  work  of  different  artists  of  unequal  merit.  Phidias  doubtless 
made  his  own  sketches  and  working  drawings  of  the  entire  decorative 
scheme  and  trained  his  corps  of  artists  to  carry  out  his  idea. 

Probably  the  last  great  carving  by  Phidias,  and  the  work  of  his  old  age, 
was  the  famous  statue  of  Zeus  in  the  temple  at  Olympia.  This,  like  the 
"Parthenos,"  was  of  gold  and  ivory.  We  are  not  nearly  so  well  informed 
about  this  statue  as  we  are  about  the  "Parthenos,"  for  no  worthy  copies  of 
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The  Doric  and  Ionic  fashion  in  clothes,  represented  by  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Compare  with  Archaic  statues  on  pages  198  and   199. 


it  have  been  preserved.  The  eulogies  of  ancient  writers  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  awe  inspired  by  this  colossal  figure  dimly  seen  in  the  semi-obscurity 
of  the  cella.  Even  the  early  Church  Fathers  speak  of  it  with  an  admiration 
which  attests  the  power  of  the  pagan  tradition.  A  number  of  Olympian 
coins  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  type  of  the  figure.  Only  a  poor,  small 
copy  has  reached  the  Museum  of  Lyons. 

Much  hght  has  recently  been  shed  on  the  origins  of  Phidias'  splendid 
style,  since  we  now  know  that  he  took  much  from  the  paintings  of  Polyg- 
notus.  We  have  seen  how  the  youthful  Phidias  was  attracted  by  the  great 
painter  and  how  he  was  once  on  the  point  of  devoting  his  Ufe  to  pictorial 
art.    He  met  Polygnotus  again  after  he  had  become  a  famous  sculptor. 
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Porch  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  hrechiheum.    Acropolis  vt  Athens. 


None  of  the  frescoes  by  Polygnotus  have  been  preserved;  but  we  know 
something  of  his  art  from  the  compositions  depicting  the  Heroic  Age,  with 
which  the  ceramic  artists  decorated  their  vases.  On  one  of  the  metopes  of 
the  Parthenon  which  belongs  to  the  school  of  Phidias,  we  see  Helen  pur- 
sued by  Menelaus  and  protected  by  Aphrodite  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  This 
scene  is  also  pictured  on  a  painted  vase,  and  both  were  derived  from  a 
fresco  by  Polygnotus.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze,  the  rest- 
less Mars,  sits  with  his  hands  about  his  knee,  a  somewhat  unsuitable  posture 
for  this  frieze,  for  all  the  other  figures  are  represented  as  standing,  advanc- 
ing, or  in  an  ordinary  sitting  position.  This  compUcated  pose  of  Mars  on 
the  Parthenon  frieze  goes  back  to  an  older  painted  type  which  appears 
upon  the  earUer  vases  and  which  was  also  taken  from  the  frescoes  of  Polyg- 
notus.  Phidias'  originality  consists  in  his  having  combined  the  teachings  of 
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the  various  schools  rather  than 
in  any  actual  innovations  of  his 
own.  Polygnotus  was  a  real 
originator  of  types,  as  were 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles  after 
him;  but  he  did  not  perfect 
the  inventions  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  schools  and  make  of  them 
a  homogeneous  whole,  as  did 
Phidias,  of  whom  Plato  says, 
"He  creates  like  a  man  in- 
spired." 

The  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon are  in  many  respects 
the  highest  artistic  achievement 
of  mankind.  In  ancient  times 
they  aroused  the  same  enthu 
siasm  that  we  feel  today.  Peri 
cles  well  knew  their  perfectio:^ 
when  he  defended  his  projects 
and  reproached  the  Athenians 
for  their  lack  of  admiratioi- 
for  these  works,  which  he 
called  an  "astounding  mir 
acle."  Plutarch  writes  with  sub 
lime  simplicity:  "What  is  mosi 
remarkable  about  these  works, 
is  that  they  were  completed  in 
so  short  a  time  for  so  long  n 
life.  When  they  were  carved, 
they  already  had  a  beauty  that 
made  them  seem  old,  and  yc! 
they  always  kept  the  freshness 
of  youth.  When  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  artists, 
they  possessed  a  delicacy  of 
grace,  such  that  time  can  have 
no  effect  upon  them.  It  is  as  if 
they  were  endowed  with  a  spir- 
it of  ever  recurring  youth,  and 
a  soul  that  can  never  grow 
old."  Soul,  spirit,  age,  and 
youth!  These  are  the  words 
with  which  the  ancients  de- 
scribed those  marbles,  now  mu- 


One  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Erechtheum  as  copied 
in  Roman  time,  with  arms  still  intact.    Vatican. 
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Head  of  Zeus,  reflecting  the  style  of  Phidias.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

New  York. 
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The  "Aphrodite  of  the  Gardens."    By  Akamenes.   Louvre. 


tilated  by  time  and  the  hand  of  man,  and  confined  in  a  gray  hall  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  shelters  them  today. 

Pericles  erected  other  buildings  besides  the  Parthenon,  some  in  the  city 
itself,  and  some  on  the  Acropolis.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
Propylaea,  or  monumental  entrance  structures,  which  form  a  sort  of  facade 
for  the  entire  sanctuary.  They  are  on  the  west  side  and  are  the  only  easy 
approach  to  the  rocky  hill  of  the  Acropolis.  All  the  religious  architectural 
groups  in  Greece  were  embellished  with  gateways  of  this  sort,  some  larger 
and  some  smaller*.  They  formed  a  traditional  feature  dating  from  pre- 
Hellenic  times.  Some  of  the  Propylaea  consisted  of  passageways  between 
columns,  as  in  the  fortress  of  Tiryns. 

Pericles  entrusted  this  work  at  the  Acropolis  to  the  architect,  Mnesicles, 
whose  plan  was  entirely  too  ambitious  and  was  only  partly  carried  out.  As 
it  was  actually  built,  the  structure  was  not  entirely  symmetrical.  Beside 
the  entrance  way  between  the  columns,  there  were  two  small  wings  of  un- 
equal size.  One  was  completed  and  called  the  PinakotheJ^;  but  the  other, 
which  was  on  the  right  hand  side,  was  only  begun.  The  columns  of  the 
facades  are  Doric  and  have  no  sculptural  decoration;  so  the  entrance  to  the 
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'Irene  and  Plutus     (Peace  and  >X'eakh).    By  Cephisodoms,  the  father  of  Praxiteles. 
Formerly  at  the  Agora   (Market)   of  Athens. 
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"Farewell  of  Orpheus  and  JEurydice."  Hermes,  the  conductor  of  souls,  reluctantly  takes  the 
girl's  hand  to  obey  the  order  to  carry  her  back  to  Hades.  Relief  by  an  anonymous  master 
of  the  school  of  Phidias.    Copies  at  the  Museum  of  Naples,  the  Louvre,  and  Villa  Albani. 

Acropolis  still  possesses  that  austere  magnificence  which  is  characteristic  o£ 
the  Doric  order. 

On  one  side  o£  the  Propylaea,  a  small  Ionic  temple  was  set  upon  a  bastion 
which  projected  in  order  to  defend  the  entrance.  This  temple  was  dedicated 
to  Athene  Nike  (the  goddess  of  victory).  The  frieze  was  ornamented  with 
scenes  from  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  at  Plataea,  showing 
that   the   Athenian   sculptors   now  preferred   historical  events   to   mythical 
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Head  of  an  arhlete,  probably  by  Cresilas.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Back  of  the  head  shown  on  opposite  page.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Panathenaic   amphora,  with    "Athene"    on   one   side  and   the    "Pancratic   Contest"    on   the 

other.    Such  vases,  filled  with  the  best  olive  oil  from  the  groves  of  the  city  properties, 

were  given  as  prizes.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

exploits  as  the  subjects  of  their  compositions.  The  parapet  of  the  bastion  on 
which  this  temple  stands  was  decorated  with  imposing  reliefs  of  Victories, 
done  in  the  remarkable  style  inaugurated  by  Phidias.  Especial  attention  was 
given  to  the  treatment  of  the  folds  in  the  drapery,  and  with  the  same  success 
that  was  achieved  in  similar  sculptures  on  the  Parthenon.  One  Victory  steps 
forward  to  mount  her  chariot.  Another  raises  her  foot  in  order  to  tie  her 
sandal,  and  although  the  head  has  been  destroyed,  in  the  beautiful  figure 
bending  forward  her  delicate  body  is  revealed  beneath  the  fine  fabric  of  her 
mantle. 

Still  later,  after  the  deaths  of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  erect  another  building,  which  would  complete  the  entire  com- 
position and  also  furnish  a  temple  for  those  ancient  cults  left  without  3 
shrine.  On  the  sacred  site  of  the  Old  Temple  the  marks  made  by  Neptune's 
trident  and  Athene's  spear  were  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
amends  to  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus,  scorned  by  those  rationalistic  critics, 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  to  house  in  a  fitting  manner  the  ancient  image 
"Athene  Polias"  now  displaced  by  "Athene  Parthenos."  To  meet  these  needs 
a  temple,  named  the  Erechtheum,  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  Old  Temple 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  neglected  deities.    It  was  constructed 
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The  foot  Race."    Painted  on  a  Panathenaic  amphora.    MetropoHtan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 


in  the  pure  Ionic  style  native  to  Athens;  but  the  reason  for  its  arrangement 
remained  an  enigma  to  investigators  until  the  pick  of  the  archaeologist 
uncovered  the  plan  of  the  Old  Temple.  It  is  a  sort  of  triple  temple;  in  one 
part  is  the  cella  which  contained  the  wooden  idol;  in  the  other  part  are 
the  two  chambers  dedicated  to  Cecrops  and  Erechtheus.  On  the  west  side 
of  this  temple  is  a  charming  porch  dedicated  to  Pandrosea,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops,  and  called  the  Pandroseum.  The  roof  of  the  porch  is  supported  by 
the  figures  of  six  maidens  called  "The  Caryatids."  Elsewhere  in  Greece,  how- 
ever, the  use  of  a  human  figure  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  column  was 
nothing  new.  We  have  only  to  recall  the  male  caryatids  of  the  Temple  of 
Zeus  at  Agrigentum  and  those  of  the  Treasuries  of  Delphi,  to  see  that  the 
builders  of  the  Erechtheum  followed  the  same  idea.  These  figures  constitute 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  graceful  features  of  the  Acropolis.  They 
convey  an  impression  of  solidity,  and  yet  they  are  not  at  all  rigid.  They  do 
not  bend  under  the  weight,  nor  yet  do  they  seem  conscious  of  it.  Each 
figure  rests  its  weight  on  one  foot,  and  the  arms  are  close  to  the  body, 
giving  mass  to  the  supporting  column,  which  it  really  is. 

The  Porch  of  the  Caryatids  is  only  one  jewel  in  the  whole  structure.  The 
rest  of  the  Erechtheum  abounds  in  delicate  ornamentation.  Its  light  moldings, 
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Two  Athenian  vases,  called 
lekythoi.  One  has  only  black 
figures,  the  other  has  the  flesh 
of  feminine  figures  painted 
white.  The  subjects  are  taken 
from  scenes  in  the  Iliad,  and 
a  funeral.  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  New  York. 
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one  above  another,  torm  one  of  the 
most  graceful  details  found  in  Greek 
architecture.  The  door  displays  a 
richness  and  beauty  of  design,  which 
in  spite  of  its  richness  does  not  seem 
to  be  overcharged  with  ornamenta- 
tion. The  egg-and-dart  and  honey- 
suckle patterns  are  exquisitely  carved, 
and  the  deUcacy  of  the  capitals  is  al- 
most beyond  description. 

The  Erechtheum,  like  all  Greek 
temples,  was  painted  in  many  colors. 
An  inscription,  which  amounts  to  a 
kind  of  cost-sheet  of  the  building, 
tells  us  of  the  large  sums  which  were 
spent  on  coloring  materials,  es- 
pecially on  gold  used  to  make  the 
fillets  and  the  beading  of  the  mold 
ings,  which  stand  out  against  their 
fine  marble  background. 

Pericles  had  built  the  Odeum  to 
provide  for  musical  entertainments 
One  of  his  teachers  in  his  youth  wa^ 
the  musician  Damon,  a  man  who 
used  his  profession  to  cloak  his 
poHtical  activities,  and  who  was  n 
philosopher  and  a  radical.  Pericles 
with  his  avowed  purpose  of  making 
Athens  the  ideal  city,  could  not  af 
ford  to  neglect  the  art  of  music 
which  Plato  in  his  Republic  calls  the 
most  important  branch  of  education. 
The  Odeum  was  an  enclosed  struc 
ture  of  circular  form,  filled  with 
seats  and  rows  of  pillars.  "From  the 
outside,"  says  Plutarch,  "its  roof  was 
made  to  slope  and  descend  from  a 
single  point  at  the  top  in  imitation 
of  the  King  of  Persia's  pavilion,  and 
was  the  gift  of  Pericles  himself." 

This  ambitious  policy  of  recon 
struction  on  a  magnificent  scale  was 
not  confined  to  the  city,  but  ex 
tended  over  the  whole  of  Attica.  The 
Temple  of  Eleusis  in  the  suburb  was 


Greek   vase   from   the  factories   of  Athens. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 
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Athenian  dressing-room  scene.    Painied  cup.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,   New   York. 


an  especial  object  of  Pericles'  attention.  He  rebuilt  it  with  great  splendor. 
Another  Periclean  project  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  port  of  the  Peiraeus, 
which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  city  by  a  double  wall.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  this  suburb  entirely,.  Pericles  put  into  practice  the  theories  of 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  an  Asiatic  Greek  philosopher  and  writer  of  treatises, 
who  had  advanced  certain  new  ideas  about  city  planning.  The  Peiraeus, 
therefore,  like  the  Athenian  colony  of  Turi  was  laid  out  according  to  the 
Hippodamian  system.  Large  squares  were  formed  by  main  avenues,  and 
these  in  turn  were  cut  up  into  blocks  by  narrower  streets  and  lanes. 

About  this  time  was  originated  the  Corinthian  capital,  which  was  to 
become  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  new  type  of  architecture.  It  was  bell- 
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I  WO  rhyta,  or  drinking  cups,  with  heads  or  maenads  and  a  silenus.  Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art,  New  York. 


shaped  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of  acanthus  leaves.  At  its  corners 
were  volutes,  smaller  than  those  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  not  unlike  them. 
The  buildings  on  which  these  capitals  were  used  were  largely  Ionic  in  other 
respects.  Ictmus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  set  three  Corinthian 
capitals  upon  ornamental  columns  in  the  temple  which  he  built  in  Phigalia. 

Ancient  writers  ascribe  the  invention  of  this  capital  to  a  sculptor  named 
Callimachus,  the  first,  they  say,  to  combine  the  volute  with  the  acanthus 
pattern.  The  story  is,  that  when  he  was  at  Corinth  he  saw  a  wild  acanthus 
growing  about  a  basket  containing  votive  offerings,  which  a  slave  girl  had 
placed  upon  the  funeral  stela  of  her  dead  mistress.  This  gave  the  sculptor 
the  idea  for  the  design  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

Of  another  sculptor  who  worked  under  Phidias,  Cresilas,  we  have  a  well- 
authenticated  work  in  the  portrait  of  Pericles,  already  mentioned.  However, 
since  this  portrait  is  helmeted  and  does  not  show  the  hair,  the  treatment  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  distinguish  the  work  of  a  master,  and  since  it  has 
no  torso  to  permit  a  comparison  of  anatomical  details,  we  are  lost  when  we 
try  to  recognize  other  works  by  this  artist.  Several  other  heads  have  been 
attributed  to  Cresilas,  but  these  attributions  are  merely  conjectures. 

We  are  more  certain  when  we  come  to  Alcamenes.  The  ancient  writers 
praised  his  work  as  the  elegant  and  subtle  achievement  artis  marmorae.  As 
a  good  Ionian,  he  worked  in  marble.  His  most  famous  work,  the  "Aphrodite 
of  the  Gardens,"  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  has  been  identified  with  the 
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Statue  of  a  young  woman  holding  an  apple.  The  serene  countenance,  the 
posture,  the  action,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  remind  us  of  the 
statues  of  Phidias. 

Another  influential  master,  also  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  was  Ceph- 
isodotus,  the  father  of  the  great  Praxiteles.  He  was  commissioned  to  make 
a  group  for  the  Agora  of  Athens,  and  it  was  set  in  place  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  It  represents  Irene,  the  Goddess  of  Peace,  carrying  Plutus, 
the  young  god  of  Wealth,  in  her  arms,  and  it  expresses  the  hope  of  a 
happier  age  to  come.  It  has  something  of  the  sentimental  touch  of  the 
madonnas  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  artists  of  Athens  achieved  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  beauty 
of  the  human  body  that  has  ever  been  known; 
but  especially  important  was  the  progress  made 
in  the  handling  of  the  draperies. 

The  living  human  form,  half  revealed,  half 
hidden,  and  the  inanimate  cloth  that  follows 
the  movements  of  the  body,  together  symbolize 
all  that  we  know  and  feel  about  our  world.  The 
hanging  folds,  with  their  various  rhythmical 
changes  of  motion  and  direction,  not  only  obey 
the  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia,  but  also  respond 
with  simple  grace  to  varying  states  of  mind.  The 
great  drama  of  man  and  his  world  is  played 
continuously  before  our  eyes  in  the  draped  statues 
of  Phidias'  time. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  noted,  Phidias 
was  the  director-in-chief  of  the  public  works  in 
Athens  and  a  great  artist  himself,  the  greatest 
creative  genius  of  the  period  was  probably  Polyg- 
notus.  Something  of  the  splendid  style  of  this 
artist  and  his  pupils  can  be  gathered  from 
Pausanias'  descriptions  of  his  frescoes  at  Athens 
and  Delphi.  On  the  three  walls  of  the  Stoa,  or 
Portico,  in  Athens,  he  painted  the  three  heroic 
scenes,  favorites  of  that  period:  the  Battles  of 
Lapiths  against  Centaurs,  of  Greeks  against 
Amazons,  and  of  Greeks  against  Persians.  Some 
idea  of  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons  has  come 
down  to  us  from  figures  on  the  vases  of  that 
time  and  from  a  colored  decoration  on  an  Etrus- 
can sarcophagus  now  in  Florence. 

According  to  Pausanias  the  masterpieces  of 
Athenian  funerary  vase.  A  Polygnotus  were  the  "llmpersts''  and  ''Ne\iar 
widow  decorates  a  grave.  Be-  or  "Destruction  of  Troy,"  and  "Visit  to  the 
bind  the  stela  is  the  ghost.     Lower  Regions,"  two  great  panels  in  the  council 
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Hermes  leading  a  soul  to  Charon's  bark.    Athenian  vase  painting. 
Museum   of  Art,   New  York. 


Metropolitan 


hall  at  Delphi.  Both  were  apparently  not  so  striking  for  their  general  com- 
position as  they  were  for  the  vividness  of  the  characters  and  for  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  individual  figures. 

A  little  has  survived  in  the  sculptures  and  vases,  to  preserve  an  echo  of  the 
grand  compositions  of  the  Polygnotus  school.  To  judge  of  their  style,  how- 
ever, we  must  turn  to  the  descriptions  and  the  critiques  of  the  philosophers. 
Aristotle  commented  on  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus.  The  figures,  he  says, 
were  all  in  the  same  plane,  those  in  the  background  being  of  the  same  size 
as  those  in  the  foreground.  Distance  was  suggested  by  making  the  curves 
which  indicated  the  unevenness  of  the  ground.  Those  hilly  curves  covered 
the  lower  part  of  the  figures  to  convey  the  impression  of  being  farthest  away. 
A  few  trees  were  the  only  indication  of  landscape,  and  both  perspective  and 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  were  entirely  lacking.  Only  elementary 
colors  were  used,  and  the  figures  were  sharply  silhouetted. 

Athenian  vases  have  long  been  a  source  of  joy  in  the  world.  It  is  sad  to 
have  to  admit  that  the  cases  full  of  Greek  pottery  in  the  museums  arouse 
so  little  interest  in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  people  today.  So  insistently 
have  we  been  told  that  Greek  vases  are  beautiful  and  important,  that  many 
of  us  have  grown  bored.  The  less  well-known  ceramics  of  the  Persians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Mexicans,  are  more  welcome  in  the  drawing  room.  If 
we  want  to  base  our  appreciation  on  solid  ground,  we  must  divest  ourselves 
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of  all  snobbishness  and  admit  that  the  paintings  on  Greek  vases,  as  a  whole, 
are  a  kind  of  funny-paper  cartoon.  Once  having  placed  the  vase-painting  art 
in  its  proper  perspective,  we  can  enjoy  it  for  what  it  is,  without  a  guilty  feel- 
ing that  we  are  missing  some  lofty  sentiment  that  really  is  not  there.  The 
colors  are  limited  to  black,  red,  and  white.  The  earliest  ware  has  black 
figures  on  the  natural,  earth-red  background.  The  first  modification  was  to 
paint  the  female  flesh  white,  leaving  the  male  black.  Later,  the  background 
was  painted  black  and  the  figures  were  left  the  natural  red. 

What  makes  the  cartoon-like  subjects  on  Greek  vases  interesting  is  their 
expression  of  wonderment,  as  if  they  had  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
life,  in  its  meanest  detail,  could  be  good.  Greek  art  had  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  being  the  first  of  its  kind.  No  one  had  ever  tried  the  things  the 
Greek  artists  tried.  It  was  indeed  a  brave  new  world;  and  its  art  is  always 
astonishing,  because  it  has  within  itself  the  sense  that  it  was  wonderful  and 
new. 


■Jason  and  Medea."    On  an  Athenian  vase. 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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Musical  Contest  between  Apollo  and  the  satyr,  Marsyas,  is  the  judge.   The  central  figure  is 
the    judge    ready    to    flay    the    loser.     Relief    from    Mantinea.     By    Praxiteles.     National 

Museum,  Athens. 

GREAT  ATHENIAN  MASTERS  OF 
THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  B.C. 


A  GREAT  AND  FAR-REACHING  REVOLUTION  in  the  art 
of  the  Athenian  school  was  accomphshed  by  the  masters  of  the 
^  second  generation  after  Phidias.  Most  prominent  among  these 
^  was  the  son  of  Cephisodotus,  named  Praxiteles  after  his  grand- 
father. He  was  the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  tender  passion  and  a  great  lover 
of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form.  We  know  little  of  his  life;  and  it  is 
curious  that  we  are  obliged  to  rely  largely  upon  the  accounts  of  his  com- 
panionship with  Phryne,  who  was  his  model  as  well  as  his  mistress.  She 
was  a  native  of  Thespiae,  a  city  which  was  destroyed  in  372  B.C.  as  a  result 
of  war.  From  another  source  we  learn  that  Phryne  was  already  an  old 
woman  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  wanted  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  famous 
courtesan.  She  was  young  and  at  the  height  of  her  beauty  when  she  was 
the  companion  of  Praxiteles — probably  between  360  and  350  B.C.  By  that 
time  Praxiteles  had  become  a  famous  sculptor  and  was  rich  enough  to 
work  with  a  model  so  highly  prized.    Four  centuries  later,  the  guides  of 
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The  "Faun"  by  Praxiteles.    Vatican. 


Athens  used  to  point  out  to 
tourists,  such  as  Pausanias,  the 
statue  of  a  faun  on  the  Street 
of  Tripods,  which  dated  from 
the  period  of  this  love  affair. 
Praxiteles,  who  may  not  have 
had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  Phryne's  taste,  may  not 
always  have  told  her  his  opin- 
ions on  matters  of  art.  The 
anecdote  is  related  that  she 
once  availed  herself  of  a  clever 
ruse  in  order  to  learn  which 
statue  the  master  prized  most 
of  all.  One  evening  when  he 
was  paying  her  a  visit  she  had 
one  of  his  slaves  come  crying 
to  the  sculptor  that  his  house 
was  on  fire.  Praxiteles  uncon- 
sciously played  into  her  hands 
and  explained  that  he  would 
not  care  if  only  his  "Faun"  and 
his  "Cupid"  were  safe.  Phryne, 
having  obtained  this  informa- 
tion, gave  her  lover  no  peace 
until  she  had  secured  these  two 
favorite  statues  of  the  master. 
Later,  she  donated  the  "Faun" 
to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  it 
was  placed  on  the  Street  of 
Tripods.  The  "Cupid"  she  pre- 
sented to  her  native  city  of 
Thespiae,  which  had  mean- 
while been  rebuilt;  and  there 
Roman  art  lovers  flocked  to 
see  it,  until  Nero  finally  carried 
it  ofif  to  Rome.  As  the  poets  of 
The  Anthology  said,  it  was 
"a  Love  which  was  the  prize  of 
love. 

We  relate  these  popular 
stories  in  order  to  give  an  un- 
derstanding of  one  sort  of 
evidence  on  which  scholars 
sometimes  have  to  rely.    The 
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Detail  of  the     Faun"  by  Praxiteles.    Vatican. 
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The  "Cnidian  Aphiodite"  by  Praxiteles.    Vatican. 


neit  step  is  to  find  the  statues, 
basing  the  search  on  what  is 
known  of  the  artist's  style.  As 
for  the  "Cupid"  of  Thespiae, 
we  are  still  in  the  dark.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  figure 
of  a  deUcately  formed  youth 
with  thick  hair,  his  face  wear- 
ing a  dreamy  expression  and  his 
body  having  the  soft,  mellow 
modeling  which  characterizes 
all  the  figures  carved  by  Praxit- 
eles. We  have  several  copies  of 
this  work. 

Concerning  the  "Faun"  of 
the  Street  of  Tripods  we  are 
almost  sure  that  it  is  the  statue 
called  the  "Satyr"  since  this 
work  is  entirely  in  the  style  of 
Praxiteles.  It  must  have  been 
very  famous  in  the  past:  no 
other  work  by  a  Greek  master 
has  been  so  frequently  repro- 
duced by  Roman  copyists. 
There  was  no  art  collection 
either  in  Rome  or  in  the  prov- 
inces which  did  not  possess  a 
copy  of  the  "Faun"  or  "Satyr" 
by  Praxiteles;  and  almost  every 
art  museum  today  can  boast  of 
a  copy  of  that  "Satyr"  among 
its  ancient  marbles. 

The  "Faun"  is  a  statue  of  a 
youth  leaning  idly  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree;  his  feet  are 
crossed,  and  one  hand  is  resting 
upon  his  hip.  His  entire  atti- 
tude is  one  of  sensuous  aban- 
don. He  has  the  indefinable 
attraction  of  a  half-human  crea- 
ture whose  sensations  are  some- 
what animalistic.  Looking 
back,  we  see  that  we  are  a 
long  way  from  the  "Dory- 
phorus"  of  Polycleitus,  which 
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Head  of  the    "Cnidian  Aphrodite"  by  Praxiteles.    Vatican. 
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"Hermes."    The  god  is  carrying  the  infant  Dio- 
nysus. By  Praxiteles.  Found  at  Olympia.  Museum 
of  Olympia. 


the  preceding  century  had  ad- 
mired as  the  perfect  human 
form.  The  body  of  the  "Satyr* 
of  Praxiteles  is  rounded,  not  a 
muscle  stands  out,  even  in  the 
arms  or  legs,  and  it  gives  us  the 
sensation  of  feminine  submis- 
siveness.  Most  interesting  of 
all  is  the  head;  the  eyes  and 
mouth  subtly  suggest  the  ex- 
pression of  a  goat.  The  ears  arc 
hidden  beneath  the  thick  hair, 
but  the  startled  glance  of  the 
youth  betrays  his  true  nature. 
Intelligence  has  given  place  to 
instinct.  We  can  imagine  the 
creature  moving  forward  grace 
fully  with  a  lithe  step. 

Another  characteristic  statue 
by  Praxiteles,  very  much 
praised  by  the  ancient  writers, 
is  the  "Apollo  Sauroctonus,"  or 
"Lizard  Killer."  The  god  is  rep- 
resented as  a  youth  at  play.  He 
Idlls  the  lizard  as  it  cHmbs  the 
tree  trunk  because,  being  an 
underground  animal,  it  is  a 
symbol  of  darkness.  The  god  is 
young  and  carefree;  but  as  the 
sun-god  he  feels  it  is  his  duty  to 
fight  obscurity. 

The  work  of  Praxiteles 
which  was  most  highly 
esteemed  in  ancient  times  was 
the  nude  figure  "Aphrodite," 
long  preserved  in  Cnidus.  Un- 
til this  time,  the  goddess  of  love 
had  always  appeared  draped— 
both  the  Parthenon  frieze  and 
the  work  of  Alcamenes  repre- 
sented her  clothed — ^but  as  time 
went  on,  the  tunic  became  more 
and  more  transparent,  until 
finally  Praxiteles  portrayed  her 
completely  nude,  in  the  instant 
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Head  of  the  "Hermes"  by  Praxiteles. 
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of  her  coming  from  the  bath.  Beside  her  is  a  jar  of  perfume,  and  she  carries 
the  folded  robe  which  she  is  about  to  put  on. 

There  had  always  been  a  certain  prejudice  in  Greek  art  against  the 
representation  of  the  naked  female  form;  thus  this  "Aphrodite"  of  Praxiteles 
was  without  precedent.  It  was  probably  carved  in  the  solitude  of  the  work 
shop  during  leisure  hours.  Like  all  the  works  of  the  great  master,  it  was 
lightly  tinted;  the  eyes,  lips,  and  the  hair  were  colored,  and  the  rest  of  the 
figure  was  given  a  creamy  patina.  Many  believe  that  the  features  were  those 
of  Phryne,  and  this  may  be  so;  but  we  know  that  the  statue  was  actually 
sold  as  an  "Aphrodite."  Pliny  tells  us  that  emissaries  from  the  cities  of  Cos 
and  Cnidus  came  to  Athens  wqth  the  purpose  of  purchasing  an  Aphrodite 

from  the  great  interpreter  of 
love.  The  emissaries  from  Cos 
were  given  first  choice  of  the 
two  Aphrodites  which  were  for 
sale,  and  they  chose  the  draped 
one.  The  Cnidians  accepted  the 
other,  the  nude  "Aphrodite," 
which  became  the  more  famous 
of  the  two  and  which  attracted 
a  great  many  visitors  to  Cnidus. 
Lucian  speaks  of  the  unbound- 
ed admiration  with  which  this 
statue  was  received,  saying: 
''The  temple  which  shelters  it 
is  quite  open,  so  that,  it  is  be- 
lieved, it  was  built  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  goddess 
in  order  that  she  can  be  seen 
from  all  sides."  Surely  the  visi- 
tors were  charmed  by  its  sweet 
smile  and  soft  glance. 

The  elegance  of  the  body 
and  legs  and  the  marvelous  mo- 
deling of  the  shoulders  of  the 
"Aphrodite"  of  Praxiteles  are 
amazing.  Even  though  it  is  a 
statue  of  the  goddess  of  love, 
we  may  call  it  chaste;  for  the 
face  is  free  from  passion.  Her 
tranquil  glance  betrays  no  con- 
sciousness of  the  attractiveness 
of  her  beautiful  young  form. 
This  type  of  nude  Aphrodite 
coming  from  her  bath  has  been 


"Apollo  Killing  a  Lizard.      Symbol  of  the  contest 

between     light     and     darkness.      By     Praxiteles. 

Vatican. 
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imitated  over  and  over  again, 
but  never  with  the  same  pure 
inspiration. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered 
only  those  works  of  Praxiteles 
which  we  know  through  copies 
and  doubtful  restorations;  but 
the  great  master  was  fortunate 
even  after  death.  Modern  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light 
three  authentic  marble  statues 
carved  by  Praxiteles  himself, 
which  were  also  described  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity.  One 
is  the  group,  "Hermes  and  Di- 
onysus," discovered  in  1877  in 
the  Temple  of  Hera  at  Olym- 
pia.  Pausanias  noticed  it  among 
a  number  of  Archaic  ex-votos 
and  wrote:  "There  are  also  a 
number  of  later  sculptures, 
among  them  a  marble  statue  of 
Hermes  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  infant  Dionysus,  which  was 
the  work  of  Praxiteles."  It  is 
believed  that  this  group  in 
Olympia  was  carved  during  the 
youth  of  the  sculptor.  It  is  cut 
in  a  beautiful  piece  of  marble 

from  Paros,  and  its  close-grained  texture  and  waxy  sheen  have  been  admired 
ever  since  it  was  made.  It  may  well  be  that  Praxiteles  borrowed  the  subject 
from  his  father,  Cephisodotus,  who  is  known  to  have  used  it  for  one  of  his 
own  compositions.  The  work  is  now  in  the  little  Museum  of  Olympia,  and 
all  who  see  it  always  remember  its  mysterious  charm  and  its  perfection  of 
finish.  Its  pearl-like  surface  gives  it  a  more  than  human  sensitivity.  Al- 
though the  legs  and  arms  are  broken,  the  head  remains  intact.  Not  a  scratch 
mars  the  pure  countenance  of  this  brother  of  the  Cnidian  "Aphrodite." 

The  god  bears  on  his  left  arm  the  child  Dionysus,  and  there  was  once  in 
his  right  hand  a  cluster  of  grapes  for  which  the  child  reached.  The  out- 
stretched left  arm  is  sustained  by  the  mantel  which  hangs  to  the  ground. 
And  we  observe  that  this  is  the  same  device  by  which  the  figure  of  the 
Cnidian  "Aphrodite"  was  partly  supported.  A  bronze  worker  would  not 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient,  but  Praxiteles  employed  it 
in  a  manner  both  natural  and  artistic. 

Another  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles,  recognized  from  the  description  by 


The   mutilated  torso   called   "Psyche."     School   of 
Praxiteles.    Museum  of  Naples. 
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Paasanias.  is  the  carved  base 
which  once  supported  a  sculp- 
tural group  in  Mantinea.  The 
learned  traveler  observes  that 
there  was  in  Mantinea  a  large 
sculpture  group,  the  base  of 
which  was  carved  in  relief  with 
a  representation  of  the  Muses 
and  Marsyas  playing  on  the 
pipes.  These  very  reliefs  were 
found  face  down  among  the 
slabs  of  the  flooring  of  a  Byzan- 
tine church.  Thev  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  his- 
tory of  art,  for  we  learn  from 
them  the  style  of  Praxiteles  in 
carving  robed  female  figures. 
His  manner  was  much  imi- 
tated, but  the  "Muses"  of  Man- 
tinea are  surely  more  than  an 
imitation.  The  calm  dignity  of 
their  bearing  is  accentuated  by 
the  folds  of  their  mantles, 
which  cover  but  do  not  entirely 
conceal  the  curves  of  their  love- 
ly figures. 

Perhaps  another  work  of 
Praxiteles,  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  archaeological  ex- 
cavations in  Greece,  is  the  head 
of  the  young  Eubuleus,  which 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  the 
sanctuary  at  Eleusis.  A  number 
of  Roman  copies  of  this  head 
are  well  known,  but  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  original  work  of  Praxiteles  because  of  evidence  in  old 
inscriptions.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  has  been  compared  with  the  style 
of  Donatello,  and  indeed  the  work  might  be  taken  for  a  bust  by  one  of  the 
sculptors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  hair  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  Praxiteles  liked  to  treat  the  curly  locks 
of  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  Olympian  "Hermes"  has  the  same  charming  curls 
surrounding  his  face  like  a  nimbus,  and  the  Cnidian  "Aphrodite"  has  similar 
curly  hair  which  parts  in  the  middle  and  is  bound  with  a  fillet. 

The  head  and  body  of  the  so-called  "Psyche"  in  the  Museum  of  Naples 
are  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  great  sculptor.  An  expression  of  anticipation 


The    so-called    "Deineter    of    Cnidui..       Piobabiy 

funerary  statue  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles.    British 

Museum. 
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Derail  of  the  so-calied  "Demeter  of  Cnidus.'     School  ot  Praxiteles.    British  Museum. 
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"The  Maiden  of  Ani.u.     -^.i.  ..Lclyte  ot  a 
temple.    Terme  Museum,  Rome. 


'The   Girl   from   Herculaneum. 
Dresden  Museum. 
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Head  of     Apullo  BeJvedere."    Probably  by  Lcuchares  or  Euphianor,   both  ot  whom  w 

pupils  of  Praxiteles.    Vatican. 
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The     Vcnus  oi  Milo.      Louvre. 
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lights  the  subject's  face  and 
gives  it  a  spiritual  tone. The  un- 
fortunate mutilation  of  this 
marvelous  statue  seems  to  add 
to,  rather  than  to  detract  from, 
its  expression  of  melancholy. 

The  art  of  Praxiteles  im- 
presses us  with  a  depth  of  feel- 
ins  which  can  be  described  onlv 
as  religious.  Indeed,  we  have 
come  to  believe  that  his  works 
are  saturated  with  a  sense  of 
bliss  received  from  a  close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Mysteries. 
The  Greeks  were  always  in- 
terested in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  afterlife,  and  as 
time  went  on  they  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  more  primi- 
tive beliefs  of  an  early  time. 
They  looked  for  a  better  answer 
to  their  questioning  in  the 
Mysteries,  especially  those  of 
Eleusis.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  the 
exact  nature  of  these  mystical 
rites.  We  need  only  note  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Mysteries  per- 
meated the  art  of  the  time,  and 
especially  the  art  of  Praxiteles. 
Words  customarily  used  in  de 
scribing  the  impression  that  his 
works  leave  with  us  are:  "mor 
bid  feeling  of  sensuous  satisfac- 
tion," which  the  Italians  call 
morbidezza;  or  else  we  speak 
of  his  "dreamy,  foggy  style," 
called  by  the  Italians  sjiunato. 
But  these  words  express  only 

the  results  and  not  the  causes  of  the  mystical  sense  that  saturates  Praxiteles' 
sculptures. 

Praxiteles'  subjects  are  contented  peaceful  beings,  not  because  they  feel 
mere  satisfactions  of  the  body,  but  because  they  have  reached  a  state  of  certi- 
tude, a  knowledge  of  some  truth  for  the  future,  which  goes  far  beyond  the 
mere  consciousness  of  earthly  well-being.    This  is  not  mere  conjecture;  we 


"Meleager."     The   youth   has   premonitions   of   his 

death  in  the  hunt  for  the  Calydonian  boar.  Roman 

copy  of  work  by  Scopas.    British  Museum. 
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Head.   School  of  Scopas.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

know  for  a  certainty  that  Phryne,  the  companion  of  Praxiteles,  was  initiated 
at  Eleusis  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  import  into  Athens  a  new  mystery 
rehgion,  the  cult  of  Isodaites. 

All  this  may  help  to  explain  why  the  sculptors  of  funeral  statues  came 
to  draw  upon  Praxiteles  for  their  inspiration.  Many  female  figures,  draped 
in  full  mantles  Hke  the  "Muses"  of  Mantinea,  plainly  show  the  influence  of 
Praxiteles.  Their  calm  sweetness  seems  to  speak  of  secrets  that  we  cannot 
know,  of  a  joyous  acceptance  of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  Perhaps  the  best 
examples  of  such  funeral  statues  are:  the  figures  found  at  Herculaneum, 
now  in  the  Dresden  Museum;  and  the  seated  figure  found  at  Cnidus,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Critics  believe  that  this  latter  work  is  a  representation 
of  Demeter,  the  personification  of  Mother  Earth,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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Head  of  a  statue  of  "Hermes."    School  of  Scopas.    British  Museum. 

it  is  only  an  idealized  portrait  statue  which  was  set  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased.  Whether  goddess  or  mortal,  its  dignity  and  noble  grace  compel 
our  admiration.  There  is  no  indication  of  a  personal  grief  in  this  statue,  nor 
does  the  face  seem  to  be  that  of  a  mortal  woman. 
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A  statue  of  Mausolus,  satrap  of  Caria.    Probably 
by  Scopas.    British  Museum. 


Turning  to  the  pupils  of 
Praxiteles,  we  first  take  up  his 
son,  who  was  the  fourth  sculp- 
tor in  the  family  and  was 
named  Cephisodotus  for  his 
grandfather.  To  this  Cephisod- 
otus the  Younger  the  so-called 
"Maiden  of  Anzio"  has  been 
ascribed,  a  work  found  in  the 
ruins  of  a  villa  that  belonged  to 
Nero.  It  has  been  taken  both  for 
a  priestess  and  for  a  youth  who 
resembles  a  woman  because  he 
is  wearing  the  long  robes  of 
the  neophite.  We  admire  the 
beauty  of  the  form  whether 
male  or  female.  The  long  hair 
is  bound  above  the  forehead 
and  the  head  is  devoutly  bowed 
over  a  tray  on  which  a  laurel 
branch  and  instruments  for  pu- 
rification He.  The  heavy  woolen 
mantle  is  gathered  about  waist, 
but  leaves  one  shoulder  bare. 

Other  pupils  of  Praxiteles 
were  Leochares  and  Euphra- 
nor,  to  whom  is  attributed  the 
"Apollo  Belvedere,"  so  greatly 
admired  by  the  romanticists  of 
the  last  century.  The  "Artemis" 
of  Versailles,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  is  of  the  same  style. 
The  pupils  of  Praxiteles  nat- 
urally reproduced  his  favorite 
subjects,  but  strangely  enough 
they  did  not  completely  accept 
the  nude  Aphrodite  for  some 
time.  More  often  the  goddess 
was  draped  below  the  waist  as 
in  the  three  famous  examples 
of  the  type,  the  "Aphrodite  of 
Melos"  (better  known  as  the 
Venus  of  Milo),  "Aphrodite  of 
Aries",  and  "Aphrodite  of  Ca- 
pua." 
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Head  from  the  Mausoleum,  probably  a  portrait  of  Mausolus.    British  Museum. 
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"Hercules  overcoming  the  Stag."    Copy  of  a  work  by  Lysippus.     Museum  of  Palermo. 

The  "Aphrodite  o£  Melos"  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  a  certain  Alex- 
andros.  He  was  apparently  a  sculptor  of  the  Alexandrian  period;  but  his 
statue  seems  to  be  the  copy  of  an  older  model.  This  beautiful  work  was  dis- 
covered on  the  Island  of  Melos  in- 1882,  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces. 
The  pedestal  and  the  arms  were  lost  after  it  had  been  taken  to  the  Louvre 
and  have  never  been  found.  The  posture  of  the  goddess  is  unusual;  one  foot 
rests  upon  a  step  of  some  sort,  which  was  part  of  the  lost  pedestal.  One  of 
her  hands  once  held  the  mantle  which  enfolds  her  lower  limbs,  the  other 
was  extended  horizontally — once  supposed  to  be  holding  the  apple  for  the 
enticement  of  Paris,  but  now  interpreted  quite  diflFerently.  The  evidence  for 
the  present  belief  is  found  in  a  number  of  Roman  copies  in  which  her  arm 
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was  placed  around  the  shoulder  of  her  spouse,  Ares.  We  prefer  now  to 
believe  that  the  "Aphrodite  of  Melos"  is  pictured  in  the  glow  of  her  tender 
emotion. 

As  great  and  talented  a  sculptor  as  Praxiteles  was  Scopas.  He  was  possibly 
a  little  older  than  Praxiteles,  but  they  probably  knew  each  other  at  Athens 
and  may  even  have  worked  together.  Unhke  Praxiteles,  Scopas  was  not  an 
Athenian  of  Athens,  nor  did  he  have  the  prestige  accruing  to  the  third  genera- 
tion of  a  very  famous  family  ot 
artists.  His  father  is  supposed 
to  have  been  an  obscure  sculp- 
tor of  the  Island  of  Paros, 
named  Aristander,  and  the  son 
probably  came  to  Athens  poor 
and  unknown,  where  he  devel- 
oped his  tragic  genius  in  the 
school  of  loneliness  and  priva- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  studious  disposition;  his  per- 
sonifications of  philosophical 
abstractions  show  that  he  was 
versed  in  the  most  advanced 
ideas  of  his  time.  His  pensive 
sadness  forms  a  marked  con- 
trast to  Praxiteles'  joyous  opti- 
mism. The  sculptures  of  Scopas 
bear  a  tragic  message  which 
even  poetry  and  music  could 
hardly  express.  While  Praxit- 
eles loved  a  mystical  abandon 
and  a  dreamy  composure,  Sco- 
pas caught  his  subjects  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pain  and  affliction.  The 
sensuous  relaxation  of  the 
"Satyr"  of  Praxiteles  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  ecstatic  mad- 
ness of  the  "Maenad"  of  Scopas, 
as  she  holds  up  the  kid  which 
she  has  just  sacrificed  to  Pan. 

The  tragic  genius  of  Scopas 
is  also  reflected  in  his  calmer 
figures.  There  are  a  number  of 
mutilated  replicas  of  his  statue 
of  "Meleager,"  the  young  hunt-  -Hercules  in  Old  Age."  He  holds  m  his  hand  the 
er,  preparmg  to  hunt  the  Caly-  gdden  apples,  symbols  of  immortality.  By 
donian  boar.  He  seems  to  have  Lysippus.    Museum  of  Naples. 
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"Seated  Hermes."    School  of  Lysippus.    Museum,  Dresden. 
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a  premonition  of  his  tragic  fate, 
and  although  he  hesitates,  he 
steels  his  heart  with  hrm  reso- 
lution. 

As  we  know  very  little  of 
I  he  life  of  Scopas — much  less 
than  of  Praxiteles'  —  we  are 
forced  to  make  adventurous 
guesses  about  the  man;  but  one 
thing  we  can  read  quite  plainly 
in  the  works  he  produced,  is  a 
great  tragic  element.  It  is  plain 
that  he  came  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  theater  at  Athens 
and  that  he,  in  his  own  medi- 
um, was  trying  to  present  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  He 
seems  to  say  that  in  the  experi- 
ence of  all  there  is  a  fatal  course 
toward  an  unhappy  end.  The 
Athenians,  the  inventors  of  the 
tragic  drama,  gave  us  Ajax, 
Oedipus,  and  Cassandra;  and 
taught  us  that  there  will  always 
be  Hamlets,  Macbeths,  and 
Ophelias. 

And  Scopas  of  all  artists 
throughout  the  history  of  the 
world  expresses  just  such  a 
sense  of  the  human  struggle  in 
the  face  of  the  inevitable.  He 
pictures  the  pathetic  side  of  hu- 
man life,  not  in  words  as  did 
the  writers  and  philosophers, 
but  in  marble.  Yet  in  the  pres- 
entation of  such  a  tremendous 
questioning  of  things,  he  did 

not  overstep  the  bounds  of  his  own  art,  sculpture.  All  of  his  works  tell  of 
man's  tragic  fate,  his  suffering,  and  his  glorification  through  his  submission  to 
a  will  greater  than  his. 

It  was  natural  that  the  serious  temperament  of  Scopas  should  be  drawn 
toward  architectural  sculpture.  He  was  the  last  great  sculptor  to  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  embeUishing  a  temple  pediment.  Pausanias  tells  us  that 
Scopas  directed  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athene  Alea 
near  Tegea.  Here,  as  usual,  the  traveler's  description  is  rather  brief.  On  one 


The   "Apoxyomenos."    An  athlete  scraping  his 
arm  with  a  strigil.    Vatican. 
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side  of  one  of  the  pediments  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar 
was  represented;  on  the  other, 
the  conflict  between  Telephus 
and  Achilles.  Both  these  themes 
were  entirely  foreign  to  the 
myth  of  Athene,  but  Scopas 
preferred  them  because  of  their 
tragic  nature.  The  excavation 
of  the  Temple  of  Athene  Alea 
has  yielded  a  few  fragments  of 
this  pediment,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  are  two  youth- 
ful heads.  Their  eyes  are  fixed 
in  a  level  gaze  upon  some  dis- 
tant object.  It  is  evident,  that 
they  are  by  the  same  hand 
which  carved  the  head  of  "Mel- 
eager,"  and  these  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Athene  Alea 
constitute  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  style  of  Sco- 
pas. Gods  and  heroes  have  be- 
come more  human;  the  serene 
expressions  of  the  Phidian  types 
have  given  place  to  a  melan- 
choly of  mind  and  soul,  and 
even  mythological  subjects  are 
treated  as  the  symbols  of  hu- 
man tragedy.  Scopas  represents 
the  Homeric  heroes  as  exam- 
ples of  the  sorrows  which  op- 
press the  hearts  of  rnen,  just  as  Socrates  and  Plato  do  when  they  speak  of 
the  passions  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  whom  they  treat  as  types  and  not  as 
actual  historical  characters. 

We  believe  that  Scopas  was  not  prosperous  like  Praxiteles;  and  we  find 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  he  was  forced  to  accept  an  invitation  to  decorate 
a  tomb  at  Halicarnassus  erected  for  Mausolus,  King  of  Caria,  by  his  wife 
Artemisia.  This  tomb  became  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  and 
to  this  day  we  speak  of  a  pretentious  tomb  as  a  mausoleum.  Bryaxis,  Timo- 
theus,  and  Leochares,  contemporaries  and  rivals  of  Scopas,  also  took  part  in 
the  work  on  this  great  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  It  was  constructed  upon 
a  high  oblong  base  upon  which  stood  thirty-six  columns.  The  monument 
is  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  twenty-four  steps  upon  the  apex  of  which, 
at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet,  is  the  marble  quadriga  by  Pythis. 


Stela,    with   rarewell   scene.     Father   and   daughter 
looking  toward  the  departed  one.    In  one  corner 
the  granddaughter  is  shown  in  small  scale.  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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The  east  facade  was  orna- 
mented by  Scopas;  the  north, 
by  Bryaxis:  the  south,  by  Timo- 
theus,  and  the  west,  by  Leo- 
chares.  Queen  Artemisia  died 
before  the  completion  of  the 
monurnent,  but  the  artists  con- 
tinued with  the  work  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  fame. 

The  subjects  treated  in  the 
rehefs  were  those  famiUar  to 
the  Athenians  of  that  period, 
particularly  the  combat  wdth 
the  Amazons  and  the  chariot 
race  showing  the  charioteers  in 
long  flowing  garments. 

The  burial  chamber  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  in  the  enor- 
mous substructure,  and  we  are 
informed  by  a  medieval  chroni- 
cle that  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
discovered  the  sarcophagus 
while  searching  for  lime  to  use 
in  repairing  their  castle  erected 
on  the  ancient  site  of  Hahcar- 
nassus.  In  1857  Sir  Charles 
Newton  explored  the  ruins  of 
the  Mausoleum  and  unearthed 
fragments  of  the  frieze  which 
had  extended  around  the  base, 
as  well  as  pieces  of  the  qua- 
driga, and  the  statues  of  Mau- 
solus  and  Artemisia. 

This  colossal  monument 
erected  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  in  honor  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  in  which  so  many  Greek 
masters  collaborated,  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  expansive  force 
of  Greek  art,  notably  the  art  of 
Athens.  The  architects  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Satyrus  and  Pythis,  the  latter  an  Ionian  who  built  the 
Temple  of  Priene.  The  collaboration  of  Scopas  and  Leochares  indicates  that 
the  entire  group  of  sculptors  was  brought  from  Athens  by  the  wife  of  Mau- 
solus.   She  was  probably  Athenian,  as  her  name,  Artemisia,  is  Greek. 


A  Last  Look  at  the  Jewels."    The  departed  looks 
at  the  box  her  maid  brings  to  her.  Funerary  stela 
from  Athens.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New- 
York. 
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Stela  of  Hegeso,  who  looks  for  die  last  time  at  her  jewels.    From  the  Cemetery  of  the 

Ceramicus  at  Athens. 
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Stela  of  Demetria  and  Pamphilia,  two  sisters.    Still  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Ceiamicus  at 

Athens.    Fourth  century  B.C. 
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Girls  playing  knucklebones.    Painted  on  marble,  probably  repeating  a  model  ot  the  fourth 
century  B.C.    Museum  of  Naples. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  great  sculptor  of  the  fourth  century,  one  whose 
personality  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  generation  following 
Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  This  was  Lysippus,  so  much  favored  by  Alexander 
that  he  gave  orders  to  permit  Lysippus  alone  to  make  his  portrait.  This 
sculptor  was  not  an  Athenian,  but  a  native  of  Sicyon,  the  city  of  Polycleitus 
and  the  home  of  the  great  bronze  workers  of  the  preceding  century.  Al- 
though from  Sicyon,  Lysippus  did  not  disdain  the  discoveries  of  the  Athenian 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  began  as  the  apprentice 
of  a  smith,  primo  aerarium  fabro;  so  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  come  of  a 
family  of  artists.  His  only  schooling  was  acquired  from  life  itself.  It  is  re- 
lated that,  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  asked  the  painter  Eupompus  what 
master  he  should  follow,  and  Eupompus  pointed  to  the  crowd  passing  in  the 
street,  meaning  that  he  should  study  humanity  itself  in  all  its  aspects. 
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Fresco  representing  The  Three  Graces.    Probably  a  poor  copy  of  a  work  by  Apelles. 

Museum  of  Naples. 

We  see  in  Lysippus  a  new  stage  in  the-  development  of  Greek  art, 
a  lofty  naturalism  which  never  descends  to  gross  materialism.  His  connec- 
tion with  Alexander  is  most  significant;  the  youthful  hero  in  his  meteoric 
career  is  a  worthy  model  for  a  naturalistic  sculptor.  There  are  many  heads  of 
Alexander  still  in  existence,  which  give  us  some  idea  of  the  style  of  Lysippus. 
We  have  the  conqueror,  a  glorious  youth  with  a  leonine  mane  of  hair;  we 
see  him  later,  prematurely  aged;  and  at  last  dying,  with  his  curly  locks  in 
disorder  like  those  of  a  sun-god. 

Next  to  Alexander,  the  favorite  subject  of  Lysippus  was  Hercules,  the 
hero  whose  labors  gained  him  admittance  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods.  Lysip- 
pus showed  him  first  in  the  prime  of  his  Hfe  performing  feats  of  valor;  later 
the  mighty  hero  was  represented  at  rest,  pensively  leaning  upon  his  club. 
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Left  side  of  the  panel  called  the  "Aldobrandini  Wedding."  A  group  of  attendants  prepare 
water  for  the  bath  of  the  veiled  bride,  who  listens  to  the  advice  of  Aphrodite.    Vatican. 

One  gigantic  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  was  later  taken  to  Rome.  Constantine 
in  turn  carried  it  off  to  Byzantium,  where  it  stood  in  the  forum  until  it  was 
destroyed  by  Crusaders  in  1202. 

Lysippus  is  said  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  carved  1,500  statues 
in  all,  but  very  few  of  these  can  be  identified.  One  only  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  good  copy.  This  is  the  "Apoxyomenus,"  discovered  in  Rome  in  1849.  It 
gives  us  for  the  first  time  a  true  idea  of  the  style  of  Lysippus.  It  represents 
a  youthful  athlete  scraping  the  oil  and  dust  from  his  arms  with  a  bronze 
instrument.  The  type  is  new,  and  the  proportions  are  different  from  those 
of  the  "Doryphorus"  and  other  athletes  of  antiquity.  The  body  is  more  lithe 
and  nervous,  and  although  an  athlete,  the  youth  plainly  belongs  to  a  new  and 
more  refined  social  order.  The  head  is  smaller  than  before,  and  the  coun- 
tenance more  expressive;  a  wrinkle  noticeably  furrows  the  forehead  and 
dark  shadows  are  formed  over  the  eyes  by  the  projecting  brow.  These  fea- 
tures recall  the  pathos  of  Scopas  and  the  serenity  of  Praxiteles.  The  "Apoxy- 
omenus"  is  higher  in  the  social  scale  than  a  man  of  the  people.  The 
sculptor  does  not  idealize  him  but  sees  him  with  a  new  and  more  exalted 
vision.  The  pose  is  of  particular  interest,  with  the  arms  extending  straight 
out  from  the  body.  The  composition  of  the  statue,  so  planned  that  it  may 
be  seen  advantageously  from  all  sides,  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the  work 
of  earlier  sculptors,  who  expected  their  statues  to  be  viewed  from  the  front 
only.  Myron  is  the  only  sculptor  who  had  previously  broken  this  convention 
two  centuries  before,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  succeeded. 

Yet  Lysippus'  interests  are  in  a  sense  related  to  the  bronzeworkers  of  the 
fifth  century.    He  finds  the  human  body  fascinating  for  its  own  sake;  he 
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likes  to  experiment  with  it,  to  measure  its  parts,  to  vary  the  motions  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  to  show  resulting  bulges  of  the  muscles  and  tendons. 
His  interest  in  the  mechanism  of  form  is  not  new,  but  a  recapitulation.  His 
works  are  scientific  studies  of  human  anatomy,  free  from  conventional  school 
tradition. 

We  see  the  art  of  the  great  masters  expressed  also  in  the  grave  stelae 
found  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  quarter  called  the  Ceramicus  in  Athens. 
Those  of  the  fourth  century  particularly  evidence  the  great  artistic  innova- 
tions of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  They  form  an  almost  inexhaustible  series  of 
idealized  portraits  of  those  highly  educated  and  cultured  Athenians  who 
argued  with  the  philosophers,  visited  the  artists'  workshops,  and  admired 
the  new  dramatic  productions.  The  scenes  most  often  depicted  are  those 
showing  the  parting  of  the  dead  from  his  family  in  an  atmosphere  of  placid 
affection,  calm,  but  pervaded  with  a  gentle  sadness.  The  departing  one  is 
usually  seated,  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  repose;  about  him  stand 
the  members  of  the  family,  one  of  the  members  often  extending  a  hand 
toward  the  seated  figure.  Often,  a  woman  about  to  die  is  shown  in  the 
act  of  taking  her  jewels  from  a  little  chest  held  open  before  her  by  a  maid- 
servant. The  frequent  repetition  of  a  favorite  subject  is  characteristic  of 
all  Greek  art,  which  Hmits  itself  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  types. 

Yet  the  types  of  the  stelae  are  varied,  and  some  of  them  do  not  conform 
to  any  type:  A  maiden  holds  a  small  jar  in  her  hand;  an  intellectual  young 
man  sits  reading  his  favorite  author  in  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  tomb;  or 
two  sisters  draw  their  veils  aside  and  show  their  faces.  These  scenes  are  for 


Right  side  of  the  panel  of  the  "Aldobrandini  Wedding."    The  groom  is  waicing  for  the 
bride  while  the  musicians  play  the  wedding  hymn. 
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the  most  part  genre,  and  nowhere  do  we  see  such  subjects  as  were  used  in 
the  heroic  compositions  of  the  preceding  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  on  the  other  hand  the  paintings  of  this  period 
derived  from  the  great  decorative  frescoes  of  the  buildings  and  monuments. 
Greek  painting  developed  more  rapidly  than  did  sculpture,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  while  Polygnotus  was  still  painting  the  great  frescoes  of 
Athens  and  Delphi,  his  nephew,  Aglaphon,  had  already  become  famous 
for  his  small  genre  pictures.  These  were  painted  on  tablets  first  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  plaster;  the  technique  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  fres- 
coes; and  the  colors  used  were  the  four  elementary  hues  employed  by  Polyg- 
notus and  his  school. 

There  seems  to  have  been  much  variety  both  of  subject  and  of  style. 
Many  anecdotes  about  the  great  painters  of  the  generation  succeeding  Phidias 
have  come  down  to  us;  and  their  opinions  on  matters  of  art  have  been 
recorded  even  in  the  dialogues  of  Socrates,  who  enjoyed  their  friendship. 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  were  the  two  great  rivals  of  the  time.  Aristotle,  who 
had  seen  the  great  progress  made  in  sculpture  by  Scopas  and  Lysippus,  said 
that  although  the  figures  painted  by  Zeuxis  were  beautiful,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  individual  in  character.  The  great  "Helen"  in  Crotona  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  his  work.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  female  figure  of  strik- 
ing beauty.  A  Cupid  crowned  with  roses  and  a  number  of  compositions 
of  the  Centaurs  and  of  the  infant  "Hercules  strangling  a  serpent",  were 
also  among  the  noted  pictures  by  Zeuxis. 

Aristotle  says  that  the  painting  by  Zeuxis  is  lacking  in  ethos.  But  it  is 
probable  that  its  greatest  attraction  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  attempt 
to  moralize  or  preach,  and  that  the  artist's  main  interest  lay  in  producing  a 
beautiful  work  of  art.  The  story  of  how  the  birds  came  to  peck  at  the  grapes 


Gold  coins  from  Greek  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 
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Backs  of  the  Greek  coins  shown  on  the  facing  page. 

depicted  in  one  of  his  paintings  shows  that  Zeuxis  must  have  aimed  at  a 
reahstic  effect  comparable  to  that  achieved  by  the  still4i£e  painters  of  the 
Dutch  Renaissance. 

Parrhasius  appears  to  have  attained  even  greater  reaUsm  than  did  Zeuxis. 
This  tendency  toward  reahsm  was  as  severely  criticized  as  was  the  lack  of 
expression  which  characterized  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis.  There  was  a  story 
told  that  Parrhasius  had  tortured  a  slave  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  extreme 
pain  for  his  painting  of  "Prometheus." 

Timanthes  was  the  third  master  of  the  Ionian  school.  In  many  respects 
he  was  even  more  admired  than  Parrhasius  and  competed  successfully  against 
the  latter  at  Samos,  where  the  artists  strove  to  represent  the  struggle  of  Ajax 
with  Odysseus  for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  Timanthes'  most  famous  painting, 
however,  was  the  picture  showing  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  which  the 
artistic  world  of  ancient  times  esteemed  highly  for  its  marvelous  expression 
of  the  sorrow  of  those  concerned  in  the  tragedy. 

Apelles  belonged  to  the  following  generation.  His  home  was  in  Ephesus; 
and  it  was  here  that  his  most  famous  pictures  were  greatly  admired,  especially 
the  one  which  showed  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  waves.  Although  no  copies 
of  it  have  been  preserved,  there  are  a  number  of  statues  showing  a  young 
Aphrodite  with  seaweed  in  her  moist  hair,  which  may  translate  in  sculpture 
the  picture  of  "Aphrodite"  by  Apelles. 

■  There  are  written  references  to  other  paintings  by  Apelles  showing  Alex- 
"ander  deified  and  conferring  with  the  gods.  We  know  that  the  life  and 
deeds  of  the  great  conqueror  were  immortalized  by  Apelles  and  his  school, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  mosaic  found  in  a  house  at  Pompeii  and 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  representing  the  "Battle  of  Issus",  is  a  copy 
of  a  work  by  this  school.  We  see  Alexander  on  horseback  leading  the  charge 
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against  a  group  of  spearmen  called  the  "Immortals,"  who  formed  the  in- 
vincible royal  guard  of  Darius. 

The  name  of  Aetion,  another  painter  of  the  same  period  as  Apelles, 
has  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  the  creator  of  the  famous  "Marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana."  A  detailed  description  of  this  painting  is  given  to 
us  by  Lucian,  who  praises  it  highly.  He  tells  us  that  it  pictures  Alexander, 
his  bride,  and  little  cupids  toying  with  the  weapons  of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fresco  from  Ostia,  formerly  in  the  Aldobrandini 
Collection  and  now  in  the  Vatican,  is  either  a  copy  or  an  imitation  of  this 
picture  by  Aetion.  In  the  center  is  the  charming  group  of  the  still-veiled 
bride  receiving  the  final  admonitions  of  a  nude  woman,  probaby  Aphrodite. 
The  bridegroom  crowned  with  flowers  waits  impatiently  beside  the  nuptial 
couch,  while  on  either  side  groups  of  women  sing  wedding  hymns  and  pre- 
pare perfumes. 


The  Medusa  Rondanmi.      With  glazed  eyes  and  livid  mouth.    School 
of  Scopas.    Museum  of  Munich. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  ZEUS  AT  ATHENS 
Built  partly  during  the  Hellenistic  period. 


ART  IN  THE  HELLENISTIC  PERIOD 


u 


^  ^  REEK  ART  was  destined  to  undergo  great  changes  after  the  death 
.of  Alexander.  We  see  in  this  period  more  than  in  any  other  the 
remarkable  talent  of  the  Greek  people  for  art.  Both  poUtical  free- 
dom and  faith  in  the  old  gods  were  lost;  yet  the  Greeks  went  un- 
falteringly ahead.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  art  profited  by  these  two 
losses. 

The  Greek  world  became  much  larger  in  a  physical  sense,  as  a  result  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The  people  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor 
had  received  Hellenism  with  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  before  this  time; 
but,  once  having  acquired  a  taste  for  Greek  art,  they  renewed  its  styles  with 
youthful  enthusiasm.  Greece  was  reborn  in  the  lands  of  its  adoption;  Alex- 
andria, Pergamum,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus  now  became  the  new  art  centers. 
Each  made  its  own  contribution;  variety  displayed  in  the  Greek  art  of  these 
centuries  is  explained  by  the  diversity  of  the  peoples  who  assimilated  it. 

At  one  time  this  entire  period  was  called  Alexandrian,  because  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  Greeks  was  believed  to  have  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  new  African  capital.   Today,  however,  the  more  general  term 
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Theseus   about   to  leave  Ariadne   on    the   Island   of  Naxos,   whence   she  was   rescued   by 
Dionysus.    Terra  cotta.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,   New  York. 

"Hellenistic"  is  preferred,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
which  contributed  as  much  as  Alexandria  to  this  later  development  of  Greek 
art. 

We  find  this  Hellenistic  art  in  Egypt,  notably  at  Alexandria;  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  Pergamum,  Rhodes,  and  Antioch;  in  Italy,  where  it  exercises  a 
strong  influence  on  Roman  art;  and  even  in  Greece  itself.  Since  Athens  was 
the  favorite  city  of  the  monarchs  who  succeeded  Alexander,  she  could  hardly 
remain  aloof  from  this  great  movement.  The  Diadochi,  as  the  generals  of 
Alexander  were  called,  sent  their  treasures  to  Athens  from  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  indeed  very  significant  that  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  should 
have  been  carried  to  the  shrine  of  Athene  Parthenos.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
king  of  Syria,  undertook  the  construction  of  the  Olympieum,  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens.  It  was  begun  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  before 
the  Persian  War,  but  had  not  been  finished.  The  great  structure  with  its 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  filled  the  traveler  of  Roman  times  with  the 
same  awe  that  it  inspires  today.    Vitruvius  cites  it  as  an  example  of  the 
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Elopement  of  Helen  in  the  chariot  of  Paris.   A  famous  scene  taken  from  the  Homeric  epic. 
Terra  cotta.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


hypaethros,  or  roofless  temple,  in  which  a  double  colonnade  enclosed  an  open 
cella  or  court.  Hadrian  later  continued  its  construction,  and  the  existing  ruins 
today  show  how  near  to  completion  it  was  brought  in  his  day;  but  the  great 
temple  was  never  completed.  We  see  other  evidences  of  the  prestige  which 
Athens  still  possessed,  in  the  ex-votos  set  up  on  the  Acropolis  by  Attalus,  King 
of  Pergamum,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later;  and  in  the  propylaea  of  the 
sacred  enclosure  at  Eleusis,  constructed  by  the  Roman  Appius  Claudius. 

The  Greek  world  became  larger  also  in  a  spiritual  sense.  From  a  self- 
contained  community  of  limited  factual  knowledge — much  more  Hmited 
than  we  imagine — Greek  thought  suddenly  embraced  a  world-wide  sphere. 
The  impact  of  the  experience  had  far-reaching  effects.  It  became  necessary 
to  assimilate  diverse  philosophies  and,  of  course,  diverse  tendencies  in  art. 
It  was,  then,  an  age  of  reconsideration  of  all  ancient  thoughts  and  beliefs. 

Artists  were  asked  to  design  and  build  great  temples  for  a  new  reason. 
The  gods  had  now  become  mere  symbols  for  the  new  ideas.  Two  sets  of 
subjects  for  works  of  art  were  built  around  two  philosophies:  Epicureanism 
and  Stoicism.  These  philosophies  were  for  Hellenistic  life  what  science  is 
for  many  of  us  today,  a  kind  of  substitute  for  religion. 

In  order  to  understand  what  follows,  the  reader  should  recollect  that  from 
a  very  old  time  the  Greeks  had  accepted  the  fact  that  matter  could  be  reduced 
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Maenads  and  bacchantes  in  an  orgy.  One  holds  a  mirror  in  which  they  will  see  their 
faces  transfigured;  another  holds  a  snake;  and  another  is  accompanied  by  a  leopard,  which 
will  be  cut  in  half  and  then  revived.  Terra  cotta.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York. 
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to  several  elements— air,  earth,  fire,  water.  Both  Epicureans  and  Stoics 
taught  that  one  of  the  four  elements  was  the  active  principle  in  nature, 
giving  life  and  sustaining  it.  This  active  principle  agitated  the  other  three 
inert  ones;  it  was  analogous  to  what  we  call  spirit  or  soul. 

In  Epicurean  philosophy  the  active  and  all-pervading  element  was  water. 
The  great  Epicurean  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  starts  with  a 
hymn  to  Aphrodite,  who  was  born  of  the  sea.  She  and  her  related  symbols 
came  to  be  common  wherever  Epicurean  philosophy  was  held  in  esteem. 
Since  all  creatures  have  life  and  motion  because  of  the  vitalizing  part  played 
by  water,  every  sort  of  symbol  for  water  had  great  significance.  Tritons, 
sea  horses,  Nereids,  dolphins,  as  well  as  Cupids  and  Aphrodite  herself,  are 
found  wherever  the  Epicurean  tenets  were  entertained. 

Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  was  able  to  grant  to  living  beings  the 
immortality  that  comes  through 
love.  And  this  explains  the  „ 
glorification — almost  deification 
— of  the  great  lovers:  Sappho, 
Helen,  Ariadne,  Orpheus, 
Psyche,  and  Endymion.  Sure-  , 
ly,  ♦the  Hellenistic  thinker 
reasoned  that  he  could  learn 
something  of  the  eternal  bliss 
in  the  deHrium  of  love,  when 
memory  and  conscience  desert 
mortals  and  only  the  spirit 
remains.  Sappho,  hurling  her- 
self from  the  rock  into  the  sea, 
was  thought  to  have  undergone 
a  sort  of  baptism  and  regenera  ( 
tion.  Helen,  eloping  with  Paris 
to  strange  lands,  was  a  symbol 
of  the  soul's  rapture  after  death. 
Andromeda,  liberated  from  the 
dragon  by  Perseus,  typified  the 
soul  set  free  from  the  coarse 
elements  of  the  body.  Ariadne, 
left  by  Theseus  on  the  Island 
of  Naxos,  and  rescued  from  her 
solitude  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters  by  the  god  Dionysus, 
further  symbolized  the  soul  re- 
stricted here  on  the  earth, — 
only  a  small  part  of  the  uni-  , 
verse—  and  liberated  into  in-  Maenad  with  a  thyrsos  for  the  orgiac  dances. 
finite  possibilities.  Marble.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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"Venus  de'  Medici."   The  goddess  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  water,  as  is  shown  by  the 
dolphin.    Uffizi  Gallery  Florence. 


The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  saw, 
the  active  and  underlying  principle  in 
fire  and  believed  it  to  be  the  energizing 
principle  in  all  living  things.  Zeus  was 
the  pyrotechnt\on  who  built  the  world 
with  fire.  We  recall,  too,  that  as  a  cloud 
of  fire  he  embraced  Semele  and  be^iot 
the  great  Dionysus.  "Are  the  gods  all 
dead.^"  asks  Eurypides  in  one  of  his 
tragedies.  "No,"  was  the  answer,  "the 
greatest  is  the  last,  Dionysus." 

When  either  Zeus  or  Dionysus  is 
represented  in  Hellenistic  art,  we  know- 
that  the  Stoic  symbol  of  fire  is  meant. 
This  explains  why  so  many  Bacchae. 
Maenads,  Centaurs,  eagles,  rams,  and 
the  like  are  used  in  the  Epicurean 
repertory  of  symbols.  We  used  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  employed  merely 
for  decoration,  as  traditional  forms 
without  any  meaning;  but  now  we 
understand  that  they  formed  a  vital 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  age. 

In  the  course  of  time  both  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies — at 
the  beginning  antagonistic — were 
brought  together  in  symbolism,  as  if 
the  artist  were  trying  to  explain  that  he 
wished  to  accept  every  possible  hope 
and  to  draw  his  inspiration  from  both 
doctrines  and  sets  of  symbols. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
symbolism  in  the  art  of  the  period,  we 
shall  study  sculpture  first.  The  earlier 
types  become  impregnated  with  this 
mystic  feeling.  Even  Athens,  the 
ancient  art  center,  reproduced  many  of 
the  great  works  of  the  early  schools 
with  new  intellectual  interpretations 
Many  of  the  copies  of  this  period  were 
very  free,  and  some  attained  a  certain 
originality  of  their  own,  as  in  the  case? 
of  the  "Venus  de  Medici,"  which  was 
a  reproduction  of  the  "Aphrodite"  by 
Praxiteles.    It  differed  from  its  model, 
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however,  in  that  the  goddess 
rises  from  the  waves  instead  of 
coming  from  the  bath  with  vase 
and  mantle  beside  her.  In  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  she  is  re- 
lated to  water  as  the  catalytic  ele- 
ment of  life,  she  is  accompanied 
by  a  dolphin  and  a  Cupid.  Many 
of  the  Aphrodite  statues  of  this 
period  reveal  only  an  interest  in 
the  physical  and  sensuous,  as 
suggested  by  the  slogan,  "the 
skin  you  love  to  touch."  One  of 
these  goddesses  with  one  knee 
resting  on  the  ground  bends  the 
other  leg  beneath  her,  exhibiting 
a  pose  new  to  sculpture.  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
Daedalus  of  Bithynia,  identify- 
ing the  "Venerem  se  lavantem" 
mentioned  by  Pliny. 

The  Aphrodistic  intellectual- 
ism  of  the  Epicureans  was  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  interest  in 
the  abnormal.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  groups  of  Satyr*  playing 
with  maenads,  and  several  stat- 
ues of  the  Hermaphrodite.  In 
Pergamum  a  group  executed  by 
the  son  of  Praxiteles  was  famous 
because  he  gave  the  figures  the 
appearance  of  flesh  by  showing 
the  impression  made  by  the 
touch  of  fingers  upon  their 
bodies.  Bryaxis,  another  artist  of 
Asia  Minor,  carved  a  group  rep- 
resenting the  sensual  myth  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  which 
stood  in  the  environs  of  Antioch. 
One   ancient   writer  says  in   its 

praise :  "The  mind  never  wearies  of  remembering  that  form  ...  the  delicacy 
of  the  neck,  the  girdle,  the  tunic.   The  very  statue  seems  to  sing." 

It  is  often  quite  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  bearded  god  from  this 
period  represents  the  great  Zeus,  Aesculapius,  or  Dionysus.  Religion  becomes 
more  and  more  the  worship  of  a  supreme  being,  the  ruler  of  the  universe, 


"Nike    of    Samothrace."     Representing    Victory. 
Commissioned  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.   Louvre. 
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'Praying    Youth."    By    Boethus.    Museum, 
Berlin. 


whose  might  can  best  be  conveyed 
by  depicting  him  as  a  bearded, 
vigorous  type  of  man.  We  get  some 
conception  of  this  intelligent  mys 
ticism,  the  precursor  of  a  higher 
faith,  from  the  statue  of  the  "Pray- 
ing Youth,"  a  bronze  copy  of  which 
is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus,  named  Boethus. 

Instead  of  the  old  gods  and  god- 
desses we  now  see  personifications 
of  cities.  Such  is  the  representation 
of  Antioch  by  Eutychides,  of  which 
it  was  said  in  ancient  times  that  the 
bronze  in  which  it  was  cast  seemed 
more  fluid  than  water.  The  figure 
sits  upon  a  rocky  eminence  and 
holds  some  ears  of  grain  in  her 
hand.  On  her  head  is  the  crown  of 
towers,  an  indispensable  attribute  of 
the  personified  city.  Very  apt  is 
the  topographical  allusion  expressed 
by  the  child  emerging  from  the 
ground  at  her  feet;  for  the  River 
Orontes,  after  flowing  for  some  dis- 
tance underground,  gushes  forth  at 
Antioch.  Eutychides  was  also  a 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  the  art  of 
the  master  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
majesty  of  the  figure  and  the  grace- 
ful folds  of  the  drapery. 

Personification  of  cities,  rivers, 
and  the  like  had  a  beginning  in  the 
most  ancient  period  of  Egypt.  In 
the  Pyramid  Age  we  found  stereo 
typed  figures  representing  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  They  are  figured 
as  wild  men  with  loose  hanging 
breasts;  in  them  is  expressed  the 
unruly  force  of  the  great  River  Nile 
with  its  yearly  inundation  covering 
homes  and  orchards.  Other  milder 
figures,  of  ladies  in  provincial  garb, 
represent  different  sections  of  Egypt. 
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"Boy  pulling  out  a  thorn."    British  Museum. 
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Such  were  the  models  well-known  to  the  sculptors  of  Hellenistic  times. 
When  they  made  sculptured  personifications,  however,  they  made  use  of  all 
that  had  been  learned  in  the  arts.  They  depicted  the  Nile  itself  as  the  re- 
cumbent figure  of  an  old  man  with  flowing  beard  and  crowned  with  cars 

of  grain,  reclining  against  a 
sphinx  and  a  cornucopia.  Six- 
teen small  children,  represent- 
mg  the  number  of  cubits  the 
Nile  rose  each  year,  swarm 
about  his  body,  one  of  them 
even  sitting  upon  his  right 
shoulder. 

This  Nile  group  was  imi- 
tated at  Rome,  where  a  statue 
was  carved  to  represent  the 
Tiber  and  formed  a  companion 
group  for  the  former.  Out  in 
the  Provinces,  the  rivers  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  represented  in  the  same 
manner  during  the  Roman 
period.  The  figure  of  a  god 
lay  stretched  out  upon  the 
ground,  and  his  aquatic  nature 
was  indicated  by  a  jar  or 
amphora  beneath  his  arm,  from 
which  a  jet  of  water  gushed. 
There  is  a  statue  of  the  Gua- 
diana  in  the  Museum  of  Seville, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  river 
god  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Bonn.  The  artistic 
tradition  of  such  a  figure  lean- 
,    ^         *.  .    u,  "'^^'''ilMg^ ""    ing  against  a  jar  of  water  even 

mt^   '*- '  ^^^•"l    survives  in  Christian  art  in  the 

representation  of  certain  springs 
and  localities.  If  a  spring,  it 
is  a  female;  if  a  river,  a  male. 
The  treatment  of  the  foldings  changes  also  in  the  garments  of  the  gods. 
A  clear  example  of  this  is  the  "Victory  of  Samothrace,"  carved  for  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  commemorating  a  sea  battle  The  goddess,  standing  on  the  prow 
of  a  ship,  leans  forward  as  defying  a  contrary  wind.  In  her  ample  tunic 
we  can  sense  the  physical  laws  acting  with  a  gentleness  and  consciousness 
unknown  at  the  time  of  Phidias.  In  the  "Victory  of  Samothrace"  the  breezes 


'Boy  with  the  Goose."    By  Boethus.    Vatican 
Museum. 
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of  the  Mediterranean  play  with 
ihe  draperies  making  miUions 
of  wrinkles — we  hardly  dare  to 
call  them  folds.  Also  many  of 
the  works  of  the  preceding  cen 
turies  were  copied  with  a  more 
graceful  touch  during  the  Hel- 
lenistic period.  For  example,  the 
youthful  runner  who  pulls  a 
thorn  from  his  foot  takes  the 
place  of  the  athlete  of  former 
generations.  Another  favorite 
subject  of  the  Hellenistic  sculp- 
tors is  that  of  a  child  struggling 
with  a  goose,  a  charm.ing  contest 
and  a  parody  on  the  pugilist  of 
the  Olympic  Games.  This  group 
was  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  Boethus,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  the 
sculptor  of  the  "Praying  Youth." 

Although  not  the  most  char- 
acteristic example  of  these  statues 
of  children,  the  most  poetical 
is  the  group  of  two  children 
kissing,  the  so-called  "Cupid  and 
Psyche"  of  the  CapitoUne  Mu- 
seum. We  might  think  this  a 
plastic  illustration  of  the  romance 
of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  a  charm- 
ing story  of  the  love  of  two 
children  by  Longus,  if  it  had 
not  been  written  later.  Their 
bodies  have  a  feminine  softness; 
the  boy  smiles  as  he  kisses  the 
little  girl  who  bends  her  head 
in  surprise  at  the  caress  of  her 
little  playmate.  Even  in  a  Hel- 
lenistic metropolis  sculptor  and 
writer  alike  found  an  apprecia- 
tion of  a  simple  pastoral  idyl. 

In  Hellenistic  time  artists  could  not  avoid  participating  in  the  great 
enthusiasm  for  learning  the  secrets  of  nature  that  moved  men  like  Aris- 
tarchus  of  Samos,  Hippocrates,  Euclid,  and  Ptolemy.   This  taste  for  realism 
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Loving    children.      The    so-called       Cupid    dnd 
Psyche."     Capitoline    Museum,    Rome. 
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Old    Shepherdc 
unusual    study 


aii-ymg   a 
realism. 
Rome. 


newborn  lamb.     An 
Capitoline    Museum, 


is  manifested  in  the  portraits. 
History  showed  an  interest  in 
biography  such  as  we  have 
today.  "Lives"  of  Alexander 
anticipated  the  biographies  by 
Plutarch.  The  old  Greeks,  even 
in  the  classic  age,  preserved 
something  of  their  traditional 
restrictions  against  portraying 
anybody  except  the  heroes  or 
those  who  could  be  represented 
as  such.  Lysippus,  with  his 
enthusiasm  for  real  nature,  was 
the  artist  who  opened  the  door 
to  the  extreme  reaHsm  of  this 
period.  His  portraits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  were  both  ex- 
cellent Ukenesses  and  master- 
pieces of  art.  His  brother, 
Ly  si  stratus,  was  noted  for  his 
method  of  making  portrait 
statues,  using  plaster  masks. 

The  superb  portraits  of 
Sophocles  and  Demosthenes 
are  excellent  examples  of  the 
genius  of  the  Athenian  artists 
for  portrait  sculpture.  The  one 
of  Sophocles  is  somewhat  ideal- 
ized. It  portrays  the  intellectual 
man  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
physical  and  mental  powers. 
The  posture  is  one  of  complete 
repose,  very  different  from  the 
attitudes  of  the  athletes  of 
Polycleitus  and  of  the  Ama- 
zons with  one  leg  bent,  and 
equally  different  from  the  sen- 
suous abandon  of  the  "Faun" 
of  Praxiteles.  The  "Sophocles 
of  the  Lateran"  rests  both  feet 
firmly  upon  the  ground;  the 
body,  which  naturally  shows  no 
marks  of  physical  toil,  leans 
back  slightly  in  an  attitude  of 
contemplation.    The  arms  are 
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drawn  up  naturally  and  grace 
fully  without  a  trace  of  affec 
tation. 

The  statue  of  Demosthenes 
represents  another  step  toward 
realism.  His  face  is  lined,  the 
result  of  the  vain  eftorts  of  a 
great  m.an  to  preserve  the  lib- 
erties of  the  fatherland.  This 
figure  is  probably  the  work  of 
Polyeuctes  and  has  been  very 
poorly  restored.  Instead  of 
holding  up  the  mantle,  the 
hands  are  folded,  giving  a  still 
more  vivid  impression  of  acute 
anxiety.  The  mantle  is  not  dou- 
bled as  in  the  full  folds  of  that 
of  the  statue  of  Sophocles  but 
gives  a  more  disordered  effect, 
as  if  disarrano:ed  bv  the  nerv- 
ous  gesture  of  the  orator. 

Another  portrait  sculpture 
has  recently  been  identified  as 
that  of  Menander.  In  the 
smooth  face  and  lips  parted  in 
aristocratic  displeasure  we  see 
the  fine  and  acute  spirit  of  the 
great  comic  poet,  the  idol  of 
elegant  society  of  Athens,  who 
was  invited  to  honor  the  court 
of  Egypt  with  his  presence. 
Several  copies  have  also  come 
down  to  us  of  a  very  interest- 
ing portrait  statue  of  the  philos 
opher  Epicurus,  done  in  the 
style  of  this  period.  Another, 
which  dates  from  the  Hellenis- 
tic period,  was  long  supposed 
to  represent  Seneca.  This  sculp- 
ture displays  true  virtuosity  in 
its  rendering  of  personal  traits. 
The  lines  of  the  face,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  lips,  the  un- 
combed hair,  and  even  the 
moisture   of   the   skin   are   all 


Philosopher,  possibly  Diogenes.    In  the  left  hand 

he   held    the   walking    staff;    and    in    the   right,    a 

drinking    shell.     Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art, 

New  York. 
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The  Dying  Gaul.'     Ex-voto  of  King  Attala  of  Pergamum.    Capitolioe  Museum,  Rome. 

See  detail  on  page  320. 


portrayed.  A  bronze  copy  of  this  portrait,  with  its  metaUic  reflections,  seems 
almost  to  perspire.  PUny  mentions  a  statue  by  Aristonidas  of  Rhodes,  in 
which  the  sculptor  mixed  iron  with  the  bronze  in  order  that  the  oxidization 
of  the  iron  might  give  a  blush  to  the  face  of  the  subject,  Athamas,  who  was 
guilty  of  the  death  of  his  own  son. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  realism,  however,  was  to  induce  a  taste  for 
decrepit,  ugly,  and  even  vicious  figures.  There  are  two  excellent  examples 
of  this  tendency  in  Hellenistic  art  in  the  Capitoline  Museum;  one  represents 
an  old  fisherman,  and  the  other  an  aged  shepherdess.  These  statues  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  aversion  felt  in  more  ancient  times  by  the 
Greeks  toward  showing  humanity  in  any  aspect  other  than  that  of  its  youth 
or  virile  maturity.  The  sculptors  of  the  Classical  period  rarely  chose  to  depict 
an  old  man;  but  now,  perhaps  purely  in  a  desire  for  novelty,  these  later 
Greeks  displayed  a  fancy  for  old  age  in  its  grossest  forms.  It  seems  that  they 
must  have  admired  especially  the  theme  of  a  drunken  old  woman,  for  more 
than  one  copy  has  come  down  to  us.  This  disgusting  creature  has  lost  all 
the  dignity  of  her  sex  and  age;  her  flabby  flesh  hangs  in  loose  wrinkles  on 
her  neck  and  breast. 

Patrons  found  pleasure  in  statues  of  excessively  fat  old  men,  and  artists 
strove  to  read  the  very  souls  of  their  deformed  models  in  order  to  reproduce 
them.  The  statue  of  Aesop  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  technique  by 
means  of  which  the  man's  compressed  abdomen  is  rendered,  but  also  for  its 
revelation  of  the  humpback's  psychology  with  its  sadness  and  deep  reserve. 
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Another,  possibly  that  of  Diogenes,  with  flabby,  pouched  belly  and  the 
stoop  of  a  man  who  takes  no  exercise,  impersonates  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cynics. 

Having  described  the  principal  artistic  types  of  the  Hellenistic  world,  we 
shall  now  study  the  recent  investigations  into  the  art  of  the  individual 
schools,  those  of  Alexandria,  Pergamum,  Rhodes,  and  even  Greece  itself 
under  the  rulers  who  succeeded  Alexander.  There  is  a  series  of  reliefs  show- 
ing landscapes  and  figures  from  rural  life  most  poetically  treated,  which  until 
recently  were  believed  to  have  come  from  Alexandria.  The  basis  for  this 
hypothesis  appeared  sound,  for  it  seemed  beyond  question  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  great  city  would  take  pleasure  in  the  portrayal  of  the  simpler  and 
more  wholesome  life  of  the  country  because  of  its  verv  contrast  to  their  own. 

The    Idyls    of    Theocritus,    of  

which  these  reliefs  seem  to  be 
the  plastic  expression,  no  doubt 
have  their  source  in  the  longing 
for  the  rural  life.  The  Platonic 
affection  which  the  city  man 
feels  for  the  country,  however, 
was  not  characteristic  of  Alex- 
andria, and  today  we  no  longer 
accept  an  Alexandrian  deriva- 
tion for  these  rural  scenes.  The 
rocky  landscape  depicted  does 
not  in  the  least  resemble  the 
level  delta  of  the  Nile,  nor  are 
the  flora  and  fauna  those  of 
Lower  Egypt.  There  are  no 
palm  trees  as  we  should  expect, 
but  on  the  contrary  manv 
platan  trees,  not  found  in  the 
country  near  Alexandria. 

In  searching  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  Alexandrian  art  we 
should  look  to  the  verses  of 
Herodas,  the  elegant  city  poet, 
and  to  the  epigrams  of  The 
Anthology,  rather  than  to  the 
idyls  of  Theocritus.  The  Alex- 
andrians were  a  wittv  and 
ironical  people,  well  aware  of 
their  own  failings  and  more 
inclined  to  make  fun  of  them 
than   to  take   them    seriously.  The    Gaui  Killing  his  Wife  and  Himself.''    Terme 

A   study   of   the    Pergamene  Museum,  Rome.    See  detail  on  page  32L 
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Head  of  "The  Dying  Gaul.  "    Showing  the  ethnographic  features  of  the  Gauls. 


school  presents  much  less  difficulty;  for  Pergamum,  unlike  Alexandria,  has 
yielded  works  by  noted  sculptors.  In  spite  of  the  limited  area  covered  by 
this  small  state,  its  kings  were  wealthy  and  had  large  forces  of  mercenaries 
in  their  service.  They  won  the  title  of  "Defenders  of  the  Greek  race,"  when 
they  withstood  an  invasion  of  barbarian  Gauls,  forerunners  of  the  move 
ment  of  northern  peoples  which  was  later  to  constitute  the  chief  political 
problem  of  the  Roman  Empire.  These  cukivated  monarchs,  proud  of  the 
prowess  of  their  armies,  directed  the  execution  of  a  number  of  sculptural 
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The  head  of  the  "Gaul  Killing  his  Wife  and  Himself." 

groups,  which  were  to  be  set  up  as  ex-votos  in  the  temple  of  Athene  PoUas 
at  Pergamum,  on  the  Acropohs  of  Athens,  and  on  the  Capitohne  Hill  at 
Rome. 

These  Pergamene  groups  portrayed  various  episodes  of  the  struggle  with 
the  Galatians  or  Gauls.  In  one  of  these  a  Gaul  strikes  at  his  own  breast  after 
having  slain  his  wife  in  order  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands. of 

XXI— 21 
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Head  of  a  Gaul  found  at  Alexandri; 
Museum  of  Alexandria. 


the  enemy.  Another,  mortally 
wounded,  fixes  his  dying  eyes 
upon  the  ground  as  he  feebly 
supports  himself  on  one  arm. 
Clotted  blood  covers  his  wounds 
and  lies  upon  his  curly  hair, 
and  his  expression  reflects  an 
anguish  never  portrayed  in 
Greek  art  up  to  this  time.  This 
statue  aroused  much  admira- 
tion among  the  Romanticists 
of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury; it  was  thought  to  be  a 
representation  of  a  dying  glad- 
iator, and  it  figures  as  such  in 
one  of  the  poems  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  was  not  until  182 1 
that  Nibby  identified  it  as  one 
of  the  Gauls  of  Pcrgamum.  On 
the  ground  beside  the  figure 
lies  a  horn  which  he  has 
sounded  for  aid;  both  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  and  the  horn  beside  him  remind  us  forcibly  of  Roland 
sounding  his  trumpet  before  he  died  at  Roncesvalles.  It  is  especially  inter- 
esting to  note  the  ethnological  precision  of  these  sculptures;  the  heads  of. the 
"Dymg  Gaul"  of  the  Capitoline  and  of  the  "Gaul  Killing  His  Wife"  of  the 
Terme  Museum  could  easily  be  taken  for  those  of  modern  French  people. 
The  treatment  of  these  Gauls  shows  an  emphasis  on  the  racial  characteristics 
of  the  barbarians,  which  is  a  result  of  the  taste  for  ethnological  research 
already  noticed  in  this  period.  We  find  an  effort  to  portray  the  spirit  of  a 
race  rather  than  to  describe  a  particular,  individual  human  being.  This  style 
we  call  Pergamene,  for  it  may  have  been  originated  at  Pergamum  by  the 
court  sculptors.  The  style  was  imitated  throughout  the  Hellenistic  world. 
A  Titan's  head  found  at  Lycosura  in  Greece  proper,  the  statue  of  a  Gaul  in 
the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  that  of  a  Gaul  or  Persian  found  in  Rome  and 
now  in  the  Terme  Museum,  are  excellent  examples  of  the  Pergamene  style. 
Thus  in  three  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Greek  world  we  find  examples 
of  an  art  which  until  recently  we-  believed  had  been  produced  exclusively  at 
Pergamum. 

Next  to  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum,  the  most  important 
was  that  of  Rhodes,  where  a  number  of  the  pupils  of  Lysippus  had  taken 
refuge  from  Greece.  Among  them  was  Chares  of  Lindus,  who  created  the 
"Colossus  of  Rhodes"  about  280  B.C.  The  statue  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake  fifty-six  years  later;  but  its  remains,  which  were  left  lying  on 
the  ground,  were  much  admired  as  late  as  Pliny's  time.   Since  no  copies  of 
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"Laocoon  and  his  Sons."    They  are  being  strangled  by  two  serpents.    Vatican. 


the  "Colossus"  now  exist,  and  no  sculptures  at  all  were  found  on  the  ground 
during  the  recent  ItaHan  occupation  of  the  island,  we  must  turn,  for  our 
study  of  the  Rhodian  school,  to  two  famous  sculptures  now  in  Rome, 
brought  there  from  the  island  and  also  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
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'Demos. henes."    The  orator  is  holding  in  his  hands 
the  scroll  of  one  of  his  speeches.   Vatican. 


One  of  these  is  the  "Lao- 
coon"  group,  recovered  from 
the  so-called  Baths  of  Titus 
where  in  Roman  times  it  waj 
much  admired  by  Pliny  (in 
Titi  iivperatoris  do  wo).  It  is 
the  work  of  Agesander  of 
Rhodes  and  his  sons  Poly- 
dorus  and  Athenodorus,  but 
the  design  is  believed  to  have 
been  worked  out  by  a  large 
number  of  artists  in  collabora- 
tion. Tliis  "Laocoon"  group 
exaggerated  the  contortion  of 
human  figures  in  physical 
pain,  in  order  to  produce  a 
theatrical  efiect.  To  this  is 
added  the  mental  agony  with 
which  the  Trojan  priest  sees 
the  death  of  his  two  sons. 

The  three  figures  are  con- 
stricted in  the  folds  of  two 
serpents.  Laocoon's  breast 
swells,  and  his  muscles  and 
veins  stand  out  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner.  The  face 
and  body  are  contorted  be- 
yond all  human  possibility. 
No  living  person  could  under- 
go such  a  strain.  And  yet 
Pliny  called  the  "Laocoon"  a 
"work  superior  to  all  the 
other  works  of  sculpture  and 
painting."  Discovered  in  1506, 
it  is  hardlv  necessarv  to  sav 
that  the  "Laocoon"  was  high- 
Iv  interestino;  to  the  baroque 
sculptors  from  the  time  of  the 
pupils  of  Michelangelo  down 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  All  during  this 
period  the  "Laocoon"  was  ad- 
mired as  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  antiquity.  We  still 
appreciate  its  marvelous  tech- 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


nique  and  its  extraordinary  pathos,  but  our  great  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  represents  the  cHmax  in  the  development  of  ancient  art.  It  no  longer 
has  for  us  the  originality  and  beauty  that  it  once  had;  other  works  have  taken 
its  place  in  this  respect,  and  we  are  now  too  familiar  with  the  antecedents 
of  this  Rhodian  school  to  wonder  at  the  Laocoon  as  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
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Portraits  of  two   unidentified   Hellenistic  philosophers.    Metropolitan  Museum   of  Art, 

New  York. 

The  scLilptLires  of  the  "Altar  of  Pergamum"'  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  Laocoon  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  similar  works. 

The  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Rhodes  for  this  kind  of  sculpture  at- 
tracted from  other  localities  those  artists  who  were  inclined  toward  the  pre- 
tentious and  showy.  This  theatrical  tendency  of  the  Rhodian  artists  is  shown 
still  more  plainly  in  the  "Farnese  Bull,"  wherein  Dirce  is  punished  by  being 
bound  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  This  colossal  composition  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Asinius  PoUio;  and  a  copy  was  made  to  ornament  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  where  it  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  taken  to  the 
Farnese  palace.  It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
models  used  in  the  royal  pottery  at  Capodimonte  near  Naples,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  great  group  gains  in  artistic  value  by  its  reduction  to 
a  bibelot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  large  group  is  so  complex  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  as  a  whole  from  any  one  point,  but  the  small  porcelain  replica  may 
be  taken  in  at  a  glance. 
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"Menander."    Museum  of   Fine  Arts,   Boston. 
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The  Altar  of  Pergamum,  with  the  frieze  of  the  Battle  of  the  Gods  against  the  Giants. 

Museum  of  Berlin. 

With  the  new  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  old  gods  it  is  not  strange 
that  throughout  all  Greece  great  patrons  erected  magnificent  monumental 
structures  during  this  period.  The  sanctuary  of  Olympia,  for  example,  must 
have  been  changed  greatly  in  appearance  by  the  erection  of  the  circular 
building  called  the  Philipeum  and  the  Portico  of  Echo  with  its  statues  of 
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Detail  of  the  frieze  of  the  BatJe  of  the  Gods  against  the  Giants.    Ai 


a.-)cuiii   u 


t  Berlin. 


the  generals  of  Alexander.  Later,  in  Roman  times,  the  Exedra  of  Herodes 
Atticus  and  other  structures  were  added  by  the  emperors.  The  ancient 
sanctuary  of  the  Island  of  Delos  benefited  to  a  still  greater  extent  by  political 
and  religious  changes.  Delos  was  very  cosmopolitan,  for  there  was  a  quarter 
even  for  the  Italians.  The  city  that  grew  out  around  the  sanctuary  followed 
in  its  general  plan  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Ionian  architect,  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus. 

Old  cities  grew  and  new  ones  were  founded  on  the  new  trade  routes; 
the  world  had  become  more  closely  bound  together.  Unfortunately  for  our 
study  of  this  period  we  are  obliged  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  data  obtained 
from  the  cities  of  second  rank.  We  know  very  little  of  the  great  capitals  of 
the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  these  were  natu- 
rally the  great  centers  of  artistic  production.  Seleucia,  for  example,  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  where  Orient  met  Occident, 
must  have  been  a  very  favorable  situation  for  the  creation  of  new  types.  A 
conclusion  of  this  sort  may  be  drawn  from  the  important  part  played  by 
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A  Greek  corner  house  at  Priene,  Asia  Minor. 


Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  which  was  still  considered  the  third  city  of  the 
world  in  Roman  times,  ranking  next  after  Rome  and  Alexandria.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  part  of  the  world  a  great  school  grew  up 
which  was  later  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  beginnings  of  Byzantine 
art.  We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  its  palaces  and  other  great  buildings. 
Still  more  to  be  regretted  is  our  ignorance  concerning  Alexandria,  the  most 
modern  city  of  its  time  and  the  seat  of  a  court  noted  for  its  culture  and 
refinement.  Indeed,  it  must  have  resembled  a  present-day  European  capital; 
it  was  famous  for  its  mysticism  and  scientific  interest,  and  was  an  important 
art  center  as  well. 

The  descriptions  by  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  Httle  of  the  famous  library, 
the  museum,  or  the  royal  palace.  The  last  named  occupied  almost  a  third 
of  the  area  of  the  city,  and  in  it  were  held  the  sumptuous  feasts  described  by 
Theocritus.  The  soil  of  the  Nile  delta  is  unfavorable  to  the  preservation 
of  important  remains,  and  important  excavations  are  impossible  because  the 
modern  city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital.  Only  through  coins 
and  relief  carvings  has  it  been  possible  to  make  a  restoration  of  the  famous 
Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  which  was  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  world. 

This  dearth  of  information  compels  us  to  derive  our  knowledge  from 
small  cities  such  as  Priene,  which  is  a  typical  example  of  the  Hellenistic 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  position  was  on  the  spur  of  a  rocky  mountain 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Meander  River.  From  the  terraces  formed 
by  the  streets,  the  river  is  seen  winding  across  the  plain  until  it  is  lost  in 
the  sea.  Priene  is  laid  out  regularly  in  city  blocks  and  squares,  and  in 
spite  of  the  sharp  pitch  of  the  ground  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles.  There  are  six  horizontal  streets  and  sixteen  vertical  ones 
which  follow  the  steep  slope  and  make  stairways  necessary  in  order  to 
ascend.  At  the  street  corners  were  placed  public  fountains  wi  h  an  opening 
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General  plan  of  the  city  of  Priene  in  the  Valley  of  the  Meander. 

to  be  used  for  filling  pitchers  with  water,  and  also  marble  benches  on  which 
people  might  rest. 

The  houses  had  as  few  doors  opening  into  the  street  as  possible.  If  a 
house  faced  two  streets,  the  entrance  was  from  the  smaller  of  the  two,  in 
order  to  conceal  it  from  those  who  passed  along  the  larger  thoroughfare. 
A  lateral  corridor  led  from  the  entrance  into  a  rectangular  court,  off  which 
all  the  rooms  opened.  At  the  rear  of  the  court  was  the  triclinium,  or  princi- 
pal room  of  the  house,  which  was  more  elaborate  than  the  others  and  served 
as  both  dining  and  reception  hall. 

The  Greek  dwelUngs  had  central  op^n  courts,  in  which  respect  they 
differed  from  the  early  Roman  houses.  The  latter  had  a  covered  hall  in 
the  center  instead  of  a  court.  This  hall,  called  the  atrium,  was  Hghted 
by  an  opening  in  the  ceiling.  The  two  types  of  houses  are  derived  from 
very  difl:erent  sources.  The  Greek  house  originated  in  the  pre-Heilenic 
dwelling,  which  had  both  court  and  megaron,  the  latter  becoming  the 
triclinium.  The  Roman  house  had  its  beginning  in  the  primitive  Latin 
hut,  constructed  of  logs  and  branches  with  an  opening  in  the  center  of  the 
roof  to  let  out  the  smoke. 

High  up  in  another  corner  of  Priene  was  the  theater;  below  it,  over- 
looking the  market  place  with  its  shops,  was  the  great  portico,  or  Htcra 
Stoa,  which  was  a  covered  passageway.  These  porticoes  are  characteristic  of 
the  semi-independent  cities  of  the  Orient  to  which  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  conceded  many  privileges.  The  wealthy  citizens  of  intellectual 
tastes  gathered  for  discussion  under  these  porticoes,  which  were  rather  a 
shelter  from  the  sun  than  from  the  rain  in  that  climate. 

During  the  Hellenistic  period  the  municipal  library  was  often  housed 
in  a  special  building.    That  of  Ephesus  had  a  rich  facade  in  which  a  row 
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The  Monument   of  Lysicrates,   commemorating   the  win- 
ning of  a  dramatic  contest.    Athens. 


of  three  windows  sur- 
mounted its  three  doors. 
The  manuscripts  were  kept 
in  rectangular  niches  set 
into  the  wall  spaces  be- 
tween the  columns.  At  the 
back  of  the  hall  was  a 
greater  niche  for  a  repre 
sentation  of  the  city  or  an 
apotheosis  of  the  monarch 
who  had  erected  the  build- 
ing. The  intellectual  life 
of  a  Hellenistic  city  also 
found  expression  in  a 
building  called  the  gymna- 
sium, which  was  dedicated 
to  the  education  of  youth. 
Syracuse  ofifers  an  excellent 
example  of  a  typical  Greek 
gymnasium.  There  were 
semicircular  tiers  of  seats 
for  those  who  attended  the 
courses  and  lectures  in 
front  of  a  small  temple, 
behind  which  was  the  pa- 
laestra used  for  athletic 
exercises.  Around  the  pa- 
laestra ran  a  portico  where 
students  promenaded  and 
conversed,  and  where  the 
library  was  probably  lo- 
cated. 

One  almost  indispensa- 
ble feature  of  a  Hellenistic 
city  was  the  beleuterium , 
where  the  municipal  coun- 
cil met.  The  autonomy 
enjoyed  by  many  Asiatic 
cities  made  such  a  building 
very  important.  In  them 
the  deliberations  of  the 
little  senate  took  place.  The 
(jnly  one  of  which  we  have 
any  accurate  knowledge  is 
that  at  Miletus,  excavated 
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Capital  from  the  great  Temple  of  Sardis  rebuilt  in  Hellenistic  times.    Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  New  York. 


by  the  Museum  of  Berlin.  The  entrance  led  through  a  portico  not  unhke 
a  propylaeum,  with  its  facade  of  four  columns,  into  a  rectangular  court 
where  there  was  a  second  portico.  In  the  center  was  an  altar,  or  perhaps 
the  tomb  of  a  distinguished  citizen;  and  at  the  rear  of  the  court  were 
located  the  council  hall  and  the  city  offices. 

In  some  cities  the  municipal  council  met  in  the  theater,  as  at  Priene. 
The  Hellenistic  cities  always  had  a  theater,  even  the  Httle  frontier  cities 
out  on  the  desert,  but  it  differed  from  the  older  Hellenic  Greek  theater 
in  two  respects:  it  was  larger,  and  the  stage  was  more  richly  ornamented. 
More  actors  were  now  employed,  and  a  stage  was  required  large  enough 
to  put  on  great  pageants.  These  stages,  embellished  with  columns,  began 
to  assume  monumental  proportions.  The  decoration  of  the  stage  grew  more 
and  more  ornate  until  in  Roman  times  it  passed  entirely  beyond  the  limits 
of  good  taste.  At  each  side  of  the  stage  was  the  double  door  through 
which  the  actors  and  chorus  entered. 

This  era  of  architectural  innovations  gave  rise  to  a  taste  for  great,  richly 
decorated  altars,  a  fitting  finishing  touch  to  a  temple  which  was  already 
a  recklessly  expensive  tribute  to  the  deity.  We  now  see  altars  of  colossal 
size  set  out  by  themselves  with  enormous  bases  which  were  often  orna- 
mented with  relief  sculptures.    Such  an  altar  was  a  magnificent  demon- 
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"Perseus  freeing  Andromeda.  "  Roman  copy  of  Hellenistic  fresco.    Museum  of  Naples. 

stration  of  the  reverence  of  its  builder  for  the  enlarged  conception  of  Zeus, 
father  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  altar  of  Pergamum  best  illustrates  how  the  old  gods  were  wor- 
shiped as  symbols  of  the  new  philosophical  ideas,  even  in  the  centers  of 
agnosticism.  The  kings  of  Pergamum  were  Stoics.  They  collected  a  great 
library  of  books  on  philosophy,  among  them  the  priceless  manuscripts  of 
Aristotle.  They  were  trained  in  philosophical  reasoning.  We  read  that 
when  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome  their  tendency  to  argue  and  to  teach 
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Fresco  of  "Ares  and  Aphrodite."    Cupids  are  playing  with  the  war  equipment. 
Copy  of  early  Hellenistic  work.    Museum  of  Naples. 

Stoicism  caused  a  great  furor.  Cato  charged  them  with  corrupting  the 
youths.  Nevertheless,  when  the  kings  of  Pergamum  wanted  to  display  their 
wealth  and  their  power  they  raised  an  altar  of  colossal  size  to  Zeus — not, 
of  course,  to  the  Olympic  Zeus,  but  to  Zeus  Pyrotechnikon,  who  shapes  all 
matter  and  gives  to  everything  what  Aristotle  called  "form." 

The  altar  was  decorated  with  figures,  ostensibly  from  the  story  of  the 
battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  but  actually  symbolizing  the  truths 
of  the  new  philosophies.  They  taught  that  the  giants  devoured  Dionysus 
in  order  to  acquire  his  divine  nature,  since  to  absorb  the  flesh  of  the  son 
of  Zeus  was  to  absorb  something  of  the  nature  of  Zeus  himself.  But  the 
gods  punished  the  giants  for  their  presumption  by  grinding  them  into  dust, 
and  making  the  earth  of  this  dust.    So  the  very  earth  contains  a  spark  of 
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"Medea."    She  is  depicted  as  meditating  on  the  dcadi  ui  her  children.    Probably  a  copy  of 
the  famous  painting  by  Timonachus  of  Byzantium.    Fresco  from   Pompeii.    Museum  of 

Naples. 
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the  life  of  Zeus,  and  man, 
being  made  of  earth,  em- 
bodies a  little  of  the  divine 
nature.  Zeus  begot  a  second 
Dionysus,  most  strangely, 
by  growing  him  in  the  side 
of  his  body;  and  our  souls, 
partaking  as  they  do  of  the 
divinity  of  Dionysus,  long 
to  be  united  with  the  sec- 
ond Dionysus. 

All  this  must  seem  to 
the  modern  reader  rather 
curious  nonsense,  but  it 
was  once  accepted  as  the 
solemn  truth  by  the  cul- 
tured people  of  Hellenistic 
times.  St.  Paul  may  recall 
a  Stoical  hymn  by  Clean- 
thes,  which  calls  us  "the 
offspring"  of  God.  The 
kings  of  Pergamum,  satu- 
rated with  such  doctrines, 
found  no  difficulty  in  using 
the  figures  of  the  old  myth- 
ology as  decoration  for  the 
frieze  of  the  great  altar. 
The  altar  was  still  intact  in 
Christian  times,  and  "the 
throne  of  Satan"  in  the 
Apocalypse  may  refer  to  it. 

Temples  were  also  re- 
quired for  the  local  deities 
that  persisted  in  many  of 
the  cities;  these  followed 
the  old  classical  models. 
We  see,  however,  a  tend- 
ency to  turn  to  the  types 
of  Asiatic  Greece,  as  in  the 
Olympieum  at  Athens  and 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
maeus  at  Miletus.  The. 
latter  was  a  colossal  hype- 
thral  structure  with  a  large 
central     court     and     three 


Another  copy  of  the  famous  "Medea"  by  Timonachus. 
Museum  of  Naples. 
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rows  of  columns  on  its  facade.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  that  of 
Hera  in  Samos,  and  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  the  three  great 
monuments  of  Ionia,  were  all  octastyle.  The  exploration  of  the  temple 
at  Miletus  was  most  difficult  as  its  site  had  become  a  pond,  but  the  plan 
could  be  traced,  and  three  columns  still  standing  give  us  some  idea  of  its 
construction.   Inside  the  court  were  pilasters  with  Ionian  capitals  of  stucco. 

The  building  craze  of  the  Asiatic  cities  is  also  shown  by  the  popularity 
of  the  architectural  treatises  of  the  time,  which  laid  down  rules  and  pre- 
cepts for  construction.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  that  of  Hermogenes; 
its  wide  circulation,  which  included  Italy,  sheds  much  light  on  the  origins 
of  Roman  art.  From  this  time  forward,  the  Ionian  cities  began  to  supply 
the  distant  Occident  with  both  architects  and  ideas  regarding  architecture. 
Hermogenes  represents  the  beginning  of  the  introduction  of  oriental  Greek 
influence  into  Rome  and  Byzantium.  He  was  the  precursor  of  Apollodorus 
of  Damascus,  who  built  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  of  the  two  architects  of 
Santa  Sophia,  who  were  also  from  Asia.  Some  of  the  temples  of  Republican 
Rome  were  of  the  Ionic  order,  for  the  Hellenistic  architects  in  Latium 
seem  to  have  followed  the  precepts  of  Hermogenes. 

In  Hellenistic  painting,  we  find  the  subjects  portrayed  becoming  more 
and  more  common,  running  to  comic  and  genre  scenes.  If  they  are  taken 
from  the  old  myths,  they  are  popularized  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  time. 
A  good  example  is  the  small  picture,  "Mars  and  Venus,"  found  in  Pompeii. 
Little  Cupids  play  with  the  helmet  and  the  weapons  of  the  war  god  who 
seems  about  to  break  away  from  the  embrace  of  the  goddess. 


Fresco  painting  of  a  scene  from  the  "Odyssey."    Third  century  B.C. 
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Figurines  in  terra-cotia.    From  Tanagra.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  'New  York. 


At  times  the  painters  attempted  to  interpret  a  violent  or  complex  emotion, 
and,  like  the  sculptors,  they  turned  to  the  most  tragic  situations.  Timonachus 
of  Byzantium  painted  a  famous  picture  of  the  madness  of  Ajax,  a  subject 
taken  from  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  which  he  interpreted  admirably.  He 
also  made  a  picture  of  Medea,  of  which  the  Pompeian  fresco  may  be  a 
reproduction.  The  original  was  purchased  and  taken  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  most  highly  esteemed  for  the  manner  in  which  the  painter  had  given 
expression  to  jealousy  and  desire  for  vengeance. 

Sometimes  the  great  heroic  themes  were  ironically  interpreted;  masked 
Cupids  were  substituted  for  the  tragic  characters.  In  one  such  frieze  at 
Pompeii  we  see  little  Cupids  buying  and  selling,  obviously  a  satire  on 
ordinary  life.  We  know  the  names  of  artists  who  were  famous  for  their 
studies  in  still  Hfe,  their  pictures  of  cookshops  and,  like  our  modern  im- 
pressionists, for  their  light  eflfects.  Others  devoted  themselves  to  landscape 
painting;  in  some  scenes  from  the  Odyssey,  now  in  the  Vatican,  the  settings 
of  rock  and  sea  are  painted  by  a  master  hand.  Alexandria  made  a  specialty 
of  paintmg  on  glass,  used  for  wall  decoration.  Floors  were  covered  with 
mosaics  of  colored  marble;  in  the  center  was  a  reproduction  of  some  famous 
painting,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  technique  of  that  art.  Some  subjects, 
however,  were  especially  suited  to  mosaic;  one  rather  bizarre  mosaic  design 
was  the  reproduction  of  oyster  shells,  bones,  and  other  debris  of  a  great 
banquet  lying  about  on  the  floor.  The  bottoms  of  fountains  and  baths  were 
represented  with  pictures  of  fishes  in  mosaic. 
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The  ceramic  art  of  the  Greeks  of  this  period  shows  a  great  decadence. 
The  pubHc  lost  interest  in  the  painted  vases  of  Athens,  and  the  potteries 
there  ceased  to  decorate  their  ware  with  figures  some  time  during  the  third 
century  B.C.,  and  instead,  finished  it  with  a  uniform  black  gloss. 

Only  the  art  of  making  terra-cotta  figurines  followed  the  evolution  of 
Greek  sculpture  in  a  general  way.  These  little  figures  are  commonly  called 
Tanagra  figurines,  because  of  the  high  excellence  of  those  from  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  and  because  they  were  the  first  to  fix  the  attention  of  scholars.  They 
often  reproduce  the  Praxitelean  types,  usually  in  the  simplified  form  suitable 
for  a  bibelot,  and  consist  of  figures  dressed  in  elegant  mantles,  nude  figures 
of  Venus,  and  groups  of  dancers  and  Cupids.  They  were  pressed  in  molds 
and  turned  out  in  great  quantities,  but  there  was  no  lack  in  variety  of  types. 
After  being  fired  they  were  decorated  with  colors:  a  delicate  rose,  a  clear 
blue,  and  with  gold  fillets.  Most  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  life  of 
the  people:  women  and  children  in  every  sort  of  dress  and  attitude,  artisans, 
master  and  pupils,  vagabonds,  actors,  and  humpbacks. 

With  this  we  conclude  our  survey  of  Greek  art,  and  turn  westward  to 
Rome  who  accepted  much  from  Greece,  yet  also  contributed  distinctly  new 
elements. 


Bacchanalian  scene,   showing   nude   ngure  earned   by   a   Ceniaui. 
Fresco.    Museum  of  Naples. 
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Etruscan  fibula  of  gold,  with  design  made  of  attached  beads.    Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art,  New  York. 
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IN  1854  Mommsen  was  able  to  state  truthfully  in  his  History  of  Rome: 
"Up  to  this  time  nothing  gives  us  the  right  to  say  that  man  has  existed  in 
Italy  in  a  more  primitive  state  than  one  which  presupposes  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  metalworking.  At  all  events,  if  the  peninsula  was  in- 
habited by  mankind  in  a  more  primitive  state  prior  to  such  a  time,  all  relics 
of  such  periods  have  completely  disappeared." 

It  was  not  long  after  these  words  were  written,  however,  that  a  prehistoric 
culture  dating  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization  was  discovered  and  began  to 
offer  archaeologists  a  rich  field  abounding  in  surprising  finds.  Most  historians 
of  Roman  art  have  been  fascinated  by  the  archaeological  interest  of  these 
pots  and  pans,  sepulchers  and  sepulchreta  of  a  Neolithic  age,  and  have  left 
little  space  for  the  consideration  of  objects  of  real  art-value  of  a  somewhat 
later  age.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  this  very  ancient  civilization  here  because 
it  has  little  relation  to  art  and  it  does  not  even  help  us  solve  the  problem  of 
who  the  Romans  were. 

The  language  of  the  Romans  shows  them  to  be  Indo-European  peoples. 
That  the  two  classes  of  people  living  in  Rome,  the  patricians  and  the  ple- 
beians, may  even  have  been  of  different  origin  is  possibly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  certain  offices  could  be  held  only  by  members  of  one  class  and  other 
offices  by  those  of  the  other  class.  Even  less  is  known  about  the  origin  of 
another  early  people  living  in  Italy,  the  Etruscans,  whose  inscriptions  the 
scholars  have  not  yet  been  able  to  decipher.  This  same  sort  of  difficulty 
occurs  in  our  study  of  the  pre-Hellenic  peoples,  but  the  preservation  of  many 
more  objects  of  art  of  the  Mycenaeans  and  Minoans  and  the  traditions  which 
were  handed  down  in  Greek  mythology  give  us  more  data  on  which  to  base 
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"The   Capuoline   Vvult.  "    Cdpiiulinc   Museum,   Ruiiic. 

conclusions.   We  do  not,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  spending  so  much  time 
on  pre-Roman  and  even  early  Roman  art  as  we  did  on  the  pre-Hellenic. 

The  Etruscans  are  the  only  people  mentioned  by  Roman  historians  as 
having  inhabited  the  land  in  a  state  of  advanced  civilization  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  The  Etruscans  migrated  from  the  Near  East  and  settled 
north  of  the  Tiber  River.  From  their  new  home,  Etruria,  they  kept  up  close 
trade  relations  with  the  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  they  came.  Objects 
bought  from  the  lonians  were  imitated  by  native  Etruscan  artists.  While 
these  workmen  showed  very  little  originality,  their  products  were  of  great 
importance  because  they  served  to  carry  ideas  of  Ionic  art  to  the 
Romans. 

These  Etruscans  were  skilled  metal-workers.  They  lived  on  top  of  huge 
deposits  of  Carrara  marble  without  discovering  it,  and  employed  instead  iron 
and  bronze  for  many  useful  and  artistic  objects.  The  iron  was  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Elba,  the  only  place  where  iron  has  ever  been  found  in 
any  quantity  within  Italian  territory.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  bronzes  com 
pare  favorably  with  those  of  the  Greek  Archaic  school,  though,  as  we  have 
said,  originality  was  not  a  quality  of  Etruscan  art.  The  interesting  thing 
about  them  is  the  way  they  express  the  Etruscan  ideas  in  forms  borrowec^ 
from  the  Greek. 

The  Etruscans  were  also  great  potters.  The  principal  use  for  their  potter) 
was  for  packing  goods  for  export;  and,  like  cardboard  boxes  and  tin  canj 
today,  their  wares  were  spread  all  over  the  Mediterranean  world.  Curiously, 
even  when  they  worked  in  clay,  the  Etruscan  artists  made  use  of  forms  more 
suitable  to  metal.  For  instance,  they  made  rings  and  chains  which  were 
impractical  in  the  more  breakable  material. 
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We  have  a  number  of  Etruscan  tombs  with  fairly  well  preserved  fres- 
coes. These  are  precious  because  they  repeated  Greek  themes  long  before 
the  artists  of  Pompeii  did,  and  we  have  in  them  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  certain  Greek  masterpieces. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Etruscans  we  must  depend 
on  the  traditions  preserved  by  the  Romans.  During  the  period  of  the  Seven 
Kings  the  Etruscans  were  very  strong  in  Rome  and  may  even  have  exerted 
political  domination.  We  know  that  some  of  the  Roman  kings  were  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  there  are  references  to  Etruscan  clans  who  moved  into 
Roman  territory,  as,  for  example,  the  Claudian  gens,  or  family.  In  RepubU- 
can  times  the  Etruscans  in  Rome  were  quartered  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  their  streets  there  were  probably  lined  with  shops  selling  metal 
and  clay  wares.  The  famous  bronze  wolf  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  now  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum,  is  the  most  precious  reUc  of  Republican  Rome.  We 
call  it  Etruscan,  but  only  because  its  style  resembles  that  of  other  Etruscan 
works. 

The  first  authentic  information  we  have  about  Etruscan  art  in  Rome 
is  derived  from  terra-cotta  statues.  Immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  the  Romans  attacked  the  Etruscan  city  of  Veii  just  across  the  Tiber 
and  conquered  it.  At  that  time  the  town  was  having  a  temple  built,  which 
was  adorned  with  large  terra-cotta  statues,  made  by  a  sculptor  named  Volca. 


"Chimera."    Etruscan.    Restored  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.    Archaeological  Museum,  Florence. 
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Etruscan  Chariot.    From  Monteleonc 


ic!:;  opolitan  Museum  ot  An,  NeN\-   ~'i  o 


Desirous  of  having  these  statues  grace  their  city,  the  Romans  attempted  to 
carry  them  away;  but  the  story  goes  that  the  chariot  in  which  they  were  to 
be  transported  could  not  be  made  to  move.  They  gave  up  the  task  and  fol- 
lowed the  easier  course  of  taking  the  artist  to  Rome  to  make  statues  for  them 
there.  We  are  told  that  he  decorated  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  with  statues  of  these  three  gods, 
making  them  of  clay  and  smearing  them  with  minium,  or  red,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  semblance  of  life.  Nothing  remains  today  of  that  temple  which 
national  piety  and  an  emperor's  pride  united  in  enriching,  nor  have  the 
many  attempts  made  to  restore  it  been  very  successful  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  documentation.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  we  could  see  it  as  it  was 
originally,  it  would  seem  to  us  surprisingly  crude  and  provincial. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  discovered  at  Veii  some  other  statues,  prob- 
ably by  the  hand  of  the  same  master,  Volca.  These  are  quite  Etruscan  in 
spirit  but  very  Ionic  in  style.  Another  figure  which  he  made  for  the  Capi- 
toUne  temple  was  that  of  a  god  called  Summanus  by  late  Romans.  It  stood 
on  a  pediment,  as  the  figure  of  the  summit.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  this  god  except  that  the  Romans  seem  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  when  the  temple  was  burned  they  carefully  collected  the  fragments  of  this 
statue  and  put  them  together  again  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  Other 
Etruscan  ^ods  in  clay  were  regarded  with  veneration  in  Rome  and  on  certain 
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Details  of  the  Monteleone  Chariot:  Perseus  and  Andromeda;  Hector  and  Achilles  fighting 

over  the  body  of  Patroclus.    Showing  treatment   of  Greek-Ionian   subjects   by   Etruscans. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

occasions  were  garbed  in  new  robes  and  smeared  with  minium  to  be 
exhibit-ed  on  street  corners.  Such  were  the  crude  beginnings  of  art  in  the 
city  which  was  destined  to  rule  the  whole  ancient  world! 

During  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  Rome  retained  the  Etruscan 
traditions,  but  in  the  second  century  direct  Hellenic  influence  began  to  come 
in  through  many  channels.  The  resistance  of  the  austere  Republican  leaders 
to  Hellenistic  manners  and  philosophy  is  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  elder  Cato  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  conserva- 
tive party,  trying  to  preserve  the  old  Roman  life  and  taste,  opposed  the  new 
ideas  of  the  progressive  party  led  by  the  Scipios.  The  latter  party  was  finally 
successful  in  the  conflict,  but  only  after  the  death  of  Cato. 

At  different  times  statues  were  brought  as  trophies  from  Corinth,  Rheg- 
ium,  and  Syracuse  to  Rome  to  be  carried  in  triumphal  processions.  There 
was  no  thought  at  first  of  substituting  them  for  the  venerated  gods  of  the 
Etruscan  age,  but  soon  the  Romans,  even  of  the  lower  classes,  began  to  wish 
to  discard  their  own  crude  fetishes  for  these  foreign  gods.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  who  would  not  permit  the 
new  gods  in  the  city  since  an  ancient  law  allowed  their  worship  only  outside 
the  city  walls,  these  gods  gradually  came  to  be  accepted  into  Roman  life. 
Through  being  identified  with  similar  gods  of  the  Romans,  some  of  the 
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'Eteocles  and  Polynices."    Showing  interpretation  of  Greek  subjects  by  Etruscans.    Terra 
cotta,  probably  for  a  pediment.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Greek  gods  gained  access  to  the  city.  For  example,  the  Olympic  Zeus  became 
associated  with  the  CapitoUne  Jupiter;  Hera  was  identified  with  Juno; 
Athene  with  Minerva;  and  Artemis  with  Diana.  The  association  of  Ares,  the 
god  of  war,  with  the  Roman  Mars,  originally  a  god  of  fields  and  pastures, 
was  a  little  more  difficult,  but  was  eventually  achieved.  It  was  curious  that  the 
Greek  god  Apollo,  who  had  no  counterpart  in  Rome,  came  to  be  made  the 
patron  deity  of  Rome,  together  with  his  twin  sister  Diana.  Along  with  this 
group  of  new  gods  some  of  the  old  native  deities  continued  to  be  worshiped 
even  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Some  of  the  Roman  divin- 
ities unaffected  by  Greek  influence  were  the  old  Latin  numina,  or  tutelary 
spirits  of  places,  and  Vesta,  Fortuna,  Victory,  and  Peace.  Fraternities  and  sis- 
terhoods still  practicing  prehistoric  Latin  rites  continued  to  meet  every  year 
and  to  sing  their  old  hymns,  the  Latin  of  which  became  so  archaic  that  they 
themselves  in  time  could  hardly  understand  it.  This  language  was  to  Latin 
what  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Beowulf  is  to  modern  English. 
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The  same  thing  which  happened  with  the  gods  happened  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  temples.  The  old  Latin  numina  were  worshiped  in  a  fanufn, 
or  an  enclosure,  used  for  fiesta-worship  in  the  open.  In  time  the  fanum  gave 
way  to  the  newer  Greek  temple.  So  completely  different  were  the  plan  of 
the  fanum  and  the  ritual  carried  on  in  it  from  the  plan  and  ritual  of  the 
temple  that  there  was  no  possible  compromise,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Romans  to  copy  the  Greek  temple  exactly.  For  this  reason  the  Roman 
temple  varies  little  from  the  strictly  Greek  type.  The  main  difference  is 
that  the  Roman  temple  is  not  placed  directly  on  the  ground,  but  is  raised 
on  a  podiu7n,  or  base,  and  is  approached  from  the  front  by  a  flight  of  stairs. 
This  change  gave  the  Roman  temples  a  monumentality  which  the  Greek 
temples  lacked.  The  origin  of  the  podium  is  believed  to  be  in  the  early 
Roman  architecture  of  the  marshlands,  where  buildings  were  necessarily 
raised  on  piles.  We  recall  that  the  Greek  temple,  being  derived  from  the 
megaron,  a  room  opening  off  the  courtyard,  had  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
ground.  The  podium  of  the  Roman  temple  is  imitated  today  in  such  build- 
ings as  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  the  Treasury  on  Wall  Street  in  New  York,  and 
in  thousands  of  other  buildings  which  are  raised  above  the  ground  on  this 
sort  of  pedestal. 

As  for  style,  the  Romans  showed  a  preference  for  the  Corinthian  capital, 
which  they  used  with  more  profuse  decoration  than  did  the  Greeks.   In  the 
days  of  the  RepubUc  especially, 
round  temples  were  preferred 
to  rectangular  ones.  This  shape, 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have 
originated  in  the  ancient  circu 
lar  huts  of  Latium.    A  circular 
temple  was  almost  required  for 
some  of  the  ancient  rites,  such 
as  in  the  cult  of  Vesta,  the  nu 
men  of  the  hearth.    Yet  there 
were   plenty   of   round   Greek 
temples  upon  which  such  a  plan 
could    have    been    based.    For 
example,  there  were  the  Tem 
pie  of  Aesculapius  at  Epidau 
rus,  the  Philippeum  at  Olym 
pia,  the  Court  of  Mysteries  in 
Samothrace,  and  many  more. 

Scholars  seem  to  agree  thai 
the  greatest  originality  of  Ro 
man   art   lay   in   the   realm   of 

portraiture.  They  find  that  the 

r^^.-i-,.o;«-o    ^f    U^r^.,kK^^        D  Etruscan    sarcophagus,    with    reUef    representing   a 

portraits    of    Republ  can    Ro-  scene  from  the  Trojan  War.  Metropolitan  Museum 
mans  show  a  realism  that  seems  of  Art  New  York. 
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to  be  the  consequence  of  the  practical 
and  judicial  mind  of  the  early  Romans. 
This  tendency  toward  realism  was  fos- 
tered by  the  restrictions  of  a  law  called 
I  us  Imaginiun,  the  context  of  which  is 
known  only  from  scattered  bits  of  in- 
formation in  histories.  It  forbade  the 
making  of  a  portrait  of  anyone  who  was 
not  a  magistrate  of  the  highest  rank. 
There  were  only  three  offices  which 
carried  with  them  this  coveted  right: 
those  of  consul,  tribune,  and  censor. 
Vain  Cicero  was  quite  pleased  at  being 
appointed  to  the  consulship,  for  he 
knew  that  he  could  have  his  portrait 
made.  The  earliest  Roman  portraits 
were  made  in  wax  and  called  cerae. 
They  were  kept  in  the  triclinium,  or 
dining  room,  of  the  great  patrician 
houses  and  were  carried  by  members  of 
the  family  in  funeral  processions,  in 
triumphal  marches,  and  in  great  reli- 
gious pageants.  These  wax  busts  nat- 
urally wore  out  in  time  and  had  to  be 
replaced  by  more  permanent  ones  made 
of  terra  cotta,  bronze,  or  marble.  There 
are  still  some  of  these  Roman  portraits 
in  existence:  sunken  cheeks  give  them 
a  cadaverous  look,  and  although  the 
eyes  are  open,  it  is  quite  plain  that  they 
were  made  from  death  masks.  The  cera 
of  the  face  was  probably  made  imme- 
diately after  death  and  later  reproduced 
with  all  its  details  in  marble.  This  ori- 
gin of  Roman  sculptured  portraits  ex- 
plains why  the  earliest  examples  showed 
only  the  head  and  neck  without  the 
bust. 

It  is  quite  pertinent  here  to  compare 
the  restrictions  on  portraiture  imposed 
by  the  Romans  with  those  enforced  by  the  Greeks.  In  Greece  the  right  to  a 
portrait  was  obtained  by  heroization;  in  Rome,  by  serving  the  state.  In  one 
case  it  was  the  performance  of  an  act,  in  the  other  the  fulfilling  of  a  civic 
duty.  This  perhaps  expresses  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  different 
character  of  the  two  styles  of  portraits.    While  the  Greek  portraits  always 


The  Corinthian  order  as  interpreted  by 

the  Romans.    Metropolitan   Museum   of 

Art,  New  York. 
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The  Maiion  Carree,  a  Roman  temple  ar  \imcs.  France.    The  who 
a  podium,  or  base,  with  stairs  in  front. 


building  IS  placed  on 


remained  athletic  and  more  or  less  heroic,  the  Roman  portraits  preserved 
dignity  and  poise,  as  if  the  sitters  had  all  been  worthy  of  holding  the  offices 
of  consul,  censor,  or  tribune. 

From  what  we  can  gather  of  Roman  history,  the  las  hnaginum,  or  law 
concerning  portraits,  not  only  defined  who  had  the  right  to  portraiture,  but 
also  made  it  clear  how  the  right  was  forfeited — notably  in  the  case  of  trea- 
son to  the  state.  For  example,  when  the  Gracchi  were  considered  by  the 
Senate  to  have  betrayed  the  state  by  their  agrarian  reforms,  their  statues 
were  knocked  down  from  their  pedestals.  When  Caesar  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing control  of  the  government,  he  replaced  the  statues  of  his  uncle  Marius 
which  had  been  pulled  down  by  Sulla.  In  turn,  Caesar's  statues  were  torn 
down  by  the  Republicans,  only  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  his  nephew,  Au- 
gustus. Domitian's  statues  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  Caracalla  cut  of?  the 
head  of  every  statue  of  his  brother  Geta. 

Besides  the  demand  for  ancestor  portraits,  there  was  in  Republican  Rome 
a  need  for  sculpture  of  a  different  sort.  Mansions  and  gardens  were  built 
with  the  wealth  brought  back  from  Asiatic  conquest,  and  decorations  were 
needed  for  them.   The  gardens  of  Lucullus  on  the  Pincian  Hill  form  even 
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Prehistoric  cinerary  urns,   repeating  the  round   shape   of  the   Latin   hut   built   of  wooden 
posts.  Perhaps  the  forerunner  of  the  round  Roman  temple. 


today  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  of  Rome.  Although  this  new  rich 
aristocracy  of  Rome,  like  millionaires  today,  wanted  unique  master- 
pieces, and  although  they  imported  when  they  could  famous  Greek  sculp- 
tures and  paintings,  they  were  often  forced  to  satisfy  themselves  with  in- 
accurate copies  made  by  other  artists.  So  great  became  the  demand  that 
Athenian  marble  workers  moved  to  Naples,  and  that  city  grew  to  be  the 
distributing  center  of  Hellenic  work  for  all  Italy.  The  workshops  of  these 
copyists  not  only  repeated  Classical  models  but  also  worked  in  the  Archaic 
style,  making  statues  which  could  pass  as  very  antique.  They  unfortunately 
used  marble  even  in  their  imitation  of  bronzes,  and  this  explains  why  we 
find  so  many  tree  trunks  and  so  many  allegorical  objects  put  beside  figures 
to  support  them.  Contrary  to  the  situation  today,  bronze  casting  was  more 
costly  than  marble  carving.  Roman  copyists  even  dared  to  bring  old  types 
into  new  compositions,  achieving  very  poor  results. 

But  these  sad  imitations  and  borrowings  from  the  Greeks  at  the  end  of 
the  Republican  period  did  not  entirely  choke  the  creative  talent  of  Latin 
artists.  We  shall  see  in  the  following  pages  how  original  and  inspired  these 
artists  were.  During  the  nineteenth  century  Roman  art  was  considered  sim- 
ply as  an  inferior  edition  of  works  of  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  origin,  and 
there  are  even  today  many  scholars  with  an  academic,  narrow  view  who 
declare  the  Romans  to  have  been  competent  only  as  empire  builders  and 
lawgivers.  They  do  not  realize  that  Roman  art  could  not  have  been  more 
original  than  it  was  in  the  ingenuity  it  showed  in  copying  Greek  models. 
The  fact  that  the  Romans  did  not  try  to  create  new  types  but  accepted  those 
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of  the  Greeks  as  wholly  satis- 
factory, shows  that  their  taste 
and  aesthetic  judgment  were 
good.  Beatfty  does  not  neces- 
sarily consist  in  new  inventions, 
but  exists  just  as  much  in  the 
re-interpretation  of  the  old  with 
new  fantasy  and  fresh  char- 
acter. 

The  Romans  of  the  Repub- 
lican period  manifested  a  de- 
sire for  learning  that  was  com- 
parable to  their  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  art.  Roman  his- 
torians, in  describing  the  cam- 
paigns carried  on  by  the  great 
leaders  during  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic,  never  failed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  number 
of  statues  and  paintings  which 
were  included  in  the  booty, 
and  which  were  carried  in  the 
processions  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  when  the  conquerors 
returned  in  triumph.  Such  ac- 
counts are  rarely  found  in  the 
records  of  other  nations.  The 
Assyrian  kings,  likewise,  bold- 
ly carried  away  the  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses  from  the 
temples  of  the  cities  they  had 
stormed  because  they  hoped 
thus  to  secure  the  protection  of 
the  deities  themselves. 

Scipio,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey,  although  they  were  self-made  men  of  only 
senatorial  rank,  nevertheless  showed  a  taste  for  the  great  things  of  life — 
beauty  and  knowledge — which  even  some  sons  of  monarchs,  trained  for  the 
highest  positions,  did  not  have. 

The  tasks  of  the  reformers  in  Rome  during  the  last  tw^o  centuries  of  the 
Repubhc  were  just  as  difficult  as  those  of  great  reformers  of  all  ages.  If 
the  reactionaries  of  Cato's  group  raised  objections  in  the  Senate  to  foreign 
influences,  it  was  because  they  could  discern  the  evil,  as  well  as  the  good, 
in  the  lands  policed  by  the  Romans,  especially  in  Asia.  Already  in  Cato's 
time,  not  only  was  Stoic  philosophy   coming  from   Pergamum,   not  only 


A   Republican  Roman  temple  of  rhe  round   plan. 
Dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  the  waterfalls  at  Tivoli. 


were  science, 

2 


art,  and 


literature  coming  from  other 


countries;  but  alone: 
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Two  pseudo-Archaic  goddesses,   showing  Roman  taste  for  antiquities,   even  to  the  point 

of  faking  them.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York,  and  Terme  Museum,   Rome. 


Marble  relief  representing  the  cupboard  in  the  triciimum,  where  were  stored  the  cetae,  or 
sculptured  wax  portraits  of  ancestors.  The  man  shows  the  cadaverous  hollows  in  the 
cheeks,  showing  the  sculpture  was  made  from  a  death  mask.    Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 
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Ancestor  portrait  in   marble,   copied   from   earlier   cera,    or   wax    sculpture.     Metropolitan 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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with  these  good  influences  came  "abominations,"  such  as  the  Black  Stone  of 
Emesa  from  Syria,  and  the  rites  of  the  Magna  Mater  from  Phrygia,  as  well 
as  the  superstitious  cults  of  the  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  from  Syria,  and  the 
old  myths  of  Isis,  deteriorated  through  the  centuries,  from  Egypt. 

Yes,  Cato  was  right.  The  Tiber  became  the  sewer  of  the  Oriental  world. 
But  at  the  same  time,  because  of  the  tenacity  and  courage  of  the  progres- 
sives, Rome  became  the  Urbs  par  excellence.  It  was  boasted  that  Rome  was 
the  Urbs  Aeterna,  but  it  received  a  more  honorable  name  during  the  Middle 
Ages  when  it  was  called  civitas. 


So-called  "Brutus."    Bronze,  of  the  Republican  time,  showing  remin- 
iscences of  Etruscan  technique.   Capitoline  Museum,  Rome. 
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"Tellus."    The  Earth  is  holding  her  twins  in  her  lap.    The  spirits  of  air  and  water  are  at 
the  sides.    Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence. 
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THE  UNPRECEDENTED  expansion  of  Republican  Rome  from  a 
small  city-state  in  central  Italy  to  a  wide-flung  Mediterranean  empire, 
all  within  a  few  centuries,  wrought  great  changes  in  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. Some  of  these  have  been  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter; 
others  will  be  apparent  in  the  subsequent  discussion  on  Imperial  Art.  The 
poHtical  disturbances  merely  reflect  the  deeper  inner  changes  within.  The 
political  change  from  ^Republican  Rome  to  Imperial  Rome  was  inevitable 
before  it  occurred.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  are  the  logical  result  of  the 
decades  of  confusion  preceding  them.  In  art  Greek  influence  came  to  dom- 
inate. The  Roman  Forum,  built  by  Augustus,  is  entirely  Greek  in  taste. 
The  Temple  to  Apollo  on  Palatine  Hill  also  reflected  Greek  influence. 

Yet  in  spite  of  a  preference  for  the  Greek  style,  Roman  character  breaks 
through  the  shell  of  Latin  marble  in  another  building  of  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Ara  Pacis,  or  Altar  of  Peace.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  on  his 
return  from  campaigning  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  for  its  dedication  Horace 
was  ordered  to  compose  his  Hymn  to  Rome.  In  this  famous  Carmen  Sec- 
iilaris  the  poet  gives  expression  to  the  same  pride  in  Roman  institutions 
that  was  made  tangible  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Ara  Pacis.    He  glorified  Rome 
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"Augustus."     As    consul,    haranguing    the    troops,    and 

bare-footed    to    symboHze    heroism.     Beside    him    is    the 

genius  familiae    (tutelary   spirit   of   the   Juhan   family). 

Vatican. 


"Livia."     Wife    of    Augustus, 
wrapped    in    a    mantle    called 
puditia    (from    pudor,    mean- 
ing modesty).    Vatican. 


as  the  greatest  city  that  had  ever  existed  and  prophesied  that  she  would 
endure  forever.  The  Ara  Pads  also  celebrated  the  grandeur  of  Imperial 
Rome.  Both  the  Carmen  and  the  Ara  Pacis  manifest  a  sympathy  for  im- 
perialism such  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited. 

The  Ara  Pacis  repeated  the  form  of  the  Roman  fanitm  rather  than  that 
of  the  Greek  temple.  There  was  no  image;  it  was  dedicated  to  a  numen, 
the  concept  of  Peace.  At  the  center  of  a  colonnaded  enclosure  of  walls  stood 
a  small  unroofed,  square  temple;  on  a  platform  at  the  top  of  a  stairway 
was  placed  the  altar.  A  series  of  rehefs  forming  a  continuous  frieze  deco- 
rated the  exterior  of  the  aedicitla,  or  little  temple.  This  frieze,  for  the  most 
part  given  over  to  representations  of  a  Roman  procession,  shows  Augustus 
himself  robed  as  Pontifex  Maximus  leading  the  throng.  He  is  accompanied 
by  a  group  of  magistrates,  while  behind  him  come  his  wife  Livia,  his  son- 
in-law  Agrippa,  and  his  stepson  Tiberius;  they  are  followed  by  Drusus  and 
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Fragment  of  the  "Procession '  fium  tlie  Ara  Pacis,  Altai  ut  Peace  At  the  center  is 
Augustus,  with  the  mantle  of  the  high  priest;  next  to  him  is  Livia,  his  wife.   Uflfizi  Gallery, 

Florence. 

Antonia,  who  leads  by  the  hand  the  httle  Germanicus,  and  after  them 
unidentified  patricians  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  State  march 
along  in  silence,  as  is  indicated  by  the  man  who  places  his  finger  on  his  Ups. 
All  of  these  figures  are  portrayed  with  a  dignity  of  bearing  that  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  turbulence  of  the  mass  of  Athenians,  on  horseback  and  afoot, 
who  crowd  across  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  Panathenaic  procession. 
All  the  men  and  women  of  the  Ara  Pacis  reliefs  are  treated  with  the  reaUsm 
which  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  all  Roman  art.  Each  one  is  given  an 
individual  character. 

So  important  is  sculptured  portraiture  in  the  art  of  Imperial  Rome  that 
we  shall  consider  it  before  going  on  with  architecture  and  painting.  First 
of  all,  the  emperor,  though  sometimes  a  despot,  was  officially,  in  the  early 
empire,  a  re-elected  consul.  Yet  his  portrait  was  needed  for  the  official 
cult,  and  this  gave  artists  an  opportunity  to  produce  a  new  type  of  sculp- 
tured image.  The  late  Greek  rulers  were  always  represented  nude,  like  the 
heroes  of  old.  Although  some  of  the  portraits  of  Roman  emperors  remained 
faithful  to  that  Greek  prototype,  the  majority  of  rulers  considered  it  undig- 
nified to  appear  in  public  with  nothing  on  and  so  appeared  variously  cos- 
tumed. We  have  portraits  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  attired  as  generals  in 
command  of  the  army,  making  the  allocutio,  or  consular  harangue,  to  the 
soldiers.   In  some  portraits  the  emperor  appears  in  the  robe  of  the  Pontifex 
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Maximus;  in  others  he  wears  the 
toga,  or  the  mantle  of  the  philos- 
opher; and  in  others  he  appears  on 
horseback.  On  rare  occasions  he 
poses  as  the  mighty  Jupiter.  But 
only  those  emperors  insane  with 
power  had  themselves  pictured  as 
gods,  as  did  the  oriental  monarchs. 
For  most  of  the  Romans  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  their  rulers 
were  men  like  themselves.  There 
was  no  tendency  to  create  exalted, 
impersonal  representations  like 
those  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  por- 
traits of  the  Romans  preserve  every 
wrinkle,  every  characteristic  gri- 
mace, and  every  hanging  fold  of 
skin,  no  matter  how  much  the 
ideal  form  might  be  marred.  We 
can  only  admire  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  the  artist  who  dared  tell 
the  unequivocable  truth  about  an 
emperor.  A  complete  gallery  of 
portraits,  including  all  the  emper- 
ors from  Augustus  to  Constantine, 
and  all  their  wives,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence today. 

The  portraits  of  the  women  of 
the  time  are  as  realistic  as  those  of  the  men.  Even  the  passing  styles  in 
hairdress  were  faithfully  recorded;  and  amusing  as  it  may  seem,  the  coifiFure 
of  the  ladies  of  Imperial  Rome  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  historian  today. 
From  Livia's  parting  in  the  middle  of  her  hair  to  the  tower  of  curls  in  Domi- 
tian's  time,  we  can  date  the  various  styles  of  art  by  the  fashions  in  hair- 
dress.  By  Trajan's  time  a  reaction  toward  greater  simplicity  sets  in,  and 
finally  the  wives  of  the  philosopher-emperors,  the  two  Faustinas,  once  more 
wear  their  hair  modestly  parted  and  waved.  Sometimes  when  we  cannot 
determine  the  date  of  a  portrait  of  a  man  we  turn  to  the  portrait  of  his  wife, 
and  our  problem  is  solved.  Styles  in  clothing  help  quite  often,  too;  but  in 
Roman  styles  the  clothing  did  not  change  so  often  as  the  hairdress  did. 

And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  might  add  that  another  means  of 
determining  the  date  of  Roman  portraits  is  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  eyes. 
In  the  works  of  Augustan  times,  the  pupil  is  found  blank,  indicating  that 
quite  probably  it  was  originally  painted.  Later  the  outline  of  the  pupil  is 
cut  in  low  relief,  and  still  later  a  deep  hole  is  hollowed  out  to  cast  a  dark 
shadow.  There  was  a  continuous  evolution,  too,  in  the  portrayal  of  the  bust. 


Terra-cotta  portrait  rrom  tne  Augustan  period. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston. 
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A    boy    of    A^.5^jlUo     family.     Museum,      Portrait  of  Minacia  Pola,  of  the  social  set  of 
Berlin.  Augustus  and  Livia.    Terme  Museum,  Rome. 


In  the  beginning,  since  the  sculptures  were  based  on  the  wax  models,  they 
included  only  the  head  and  neck;  by  Augustan  times,  more  of  the  bust  was 
shown,  until  in  the  second  century  the  whole  upper  part  from  the  waist 
was  included  in  the  sculptured  figure. 

The  pageant  of  Roman  portraits  includes  a  number  of  charming  young- 
sters, boys  and  girls  of  the  imperial  families.  They  compare  favorably  with 
the  portraits  of  Florentine  lads  by  Donatello  and  Delia  Robbia. 

The  most  famous  portrait  of  a  person  of  secondary  importance  is  that 
of  Antinous,  the  young  Bithynian  favorite  of  Hadrian.  This  oriental 
youth,  who  was  noted  for  his  beauty,  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile,  led  by 
some  obscure  Asiatic  superstition  to  believe  that  this  sacrifice  would  per- 
petuate the  good  fortune  of  the  Emperor.  Hadrian  never  forgot  his  unfor- 
tunate favorite  and  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  demigod,  commanding  that 
a  city  be  erected  in  Egypt  in  his  honor.  Sculptors  idealized  his  portrait, 
creating  thereby  a  new  artistic  type,  the  last  in  Classic  art.  They  set  the  sen- 
suous face  framed  with  curly  Bacchic  locks  on  the  broad,  athletic  shoulders 
of  an  Apollo,  thus  creating  the  strange  combination  of  effeminate  sensu- 
ahty  and  manly  vigor.  Antinous  is  represented  in  many  different  poses,  but 
the  same  type  is  always  preserved.  Wearing  the  mantle  of  a  priest  he  stands 
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"Lucius  Augustus,"  one  of  the  Emperor's  grandsons.    Bronze  portrait.    Merropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

or  sits,  sometimes  in  the  attitude  of  a  god  and  sometimes  informally  bear- 
ing a  wreath,  as  we  see  him  in  the  marvelous  relief  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Villa  Albani. 

The  barbarian  prisoner  ideaUzed  is  another  type  often  copied  during  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  The  interest  in  this  subject,  which  stimulated  the 
imagination  of  the  Roman  sculptors  to  produce  allegorical  representations 
of  the  conquered  peoples,  may  have  been  due  to  the  contact  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Germanic  tribes  during  the  wars  of  Trajan.  The  barbarian  is 
shown  with  hands  bound  or  folded,  wearing  trousers,  a  belted  tunic,  and  a 
cap,  to  indicate  that  his  home  is  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north.  The 
stereotyped  face  has  a  flat  nose,  a  beard,  and  long  hair.  The  female  coun- 
terpart of  this  type  is  a  woman  with  long  loose,  flowing  hair,  her  head 
bowed  in  submission,  but  her  face  revealing  the  intense  grief  of  the  captive. 
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'Nero."    Equestrian  statue.    Found  at  Pompeii.    Museum  of  Naples. 
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The  noble  head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  emperor-philosopher.    Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York. 
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Two  portraits  from  Trajan's  time   (end  of  first  century  A.D.).    Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York. 

These  two  types,  Antinous  and  the  German  barbarian,  were,  it  is  said,  the 
last  Classic  types  to  be  created  in  Rome.  This  statement,  however,  may  be 
too  conclusive.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  where  Classic  art  leaves  off 
and  Byzantine  begins. 

The  decoration  of  public  buildings  demanded  an  abundance  of  statues 
and  reliefs,  as  we  have  said  above,  and  the  subject  matter  for  many  of  them 
came  from  historical  events.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  use  works  of  art  for  the 
portrayal  of  political  events.  Seldom  did  the  Greeks  make  use  of  such  sub- 
jects except  by  way  of  allegory;  for  example,  symbolizing  the  Persian  Wars  in 
representations  of  the  Trojan  War.  The  first  Roman  historical  reliefs  were 
tried  out  cautiously;  the  old  mythological  figures  continued  by  the  side  of 
depictions  of  real  men  and  women.  Often  a  personification  of  the  Urbs 
(City)  of  Rome  or  of  the  Populus  (People)  or  the  Senattis  (Senate)  hovered 
over  a  realistic  scene  from  contemporary  life.  The  Urbs  might  appear  clad 
as  a  woman,  wearing  a  helmet  and  cuirass  and  brandishing  a  sword;  or 
the  Senatus,  as  a  sturdy  fellow  holding  the  reins  of  the  emperor's  chariot. 

Historical  rehefs  were  especially  in  demand  for  the  decoration  of  trium- 
phal arches,  an  architectural  form  seldom  employed  in  Greek  art.   In  Im- 
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perial  times  the  triumphal  arch 
became  the  national  monument.  Of 
course,  many  such  arches  were 
erected  in  Republican  times;  but 
the  emperors  made  the  greatest  use 
of  them.  The  right  to  erect  a  tri- 
umphal arch  was  granted  by  the 
Senate  only  after  a  war  had  been 
successfully  concluded.  The  reliefs 
carved  on  the  arch  recorded  the 
events  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  his- 
torical reliefs  which  today  seem  to 
be  independent  works  of  art  once 
belonged  to  triumphal  arches. 
Some  arches  were  dismantled  as 
early  as  Imperial  times;  others  were 
destroyed  during  the  Renaissance  to 
make  way  for  new  streets  cut 
through  the  city  by  the  popes.  The 
reliefs  were  preserved  and  used  as 
decorations  in  the  walls  of  palaces 
or  taken  to  museums. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  Ro- 
man historical  reliefs,  at  least  from 
a  sentimental  point  of  view,  are  the 
two  panels  from  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
still  intact  in  the  Forum  Romanum 
at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  Way.  One 
represents  the  Emperor  in  his  chariot,  preceded  by  the  Senate;  and  the  other 
shows  the  procession  bringing  home  the  spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  latter  we  behold  the  Tables  of  Stone,  the  trumpets,  and  the 
seven-branched  candelabra  described  in  the  Bible. 

More  important  for  its  historical  significance  is  the  Arch  of  Trajan  at 
Beneventum,  where  the  Appian  Way  branches  in  two  directions,  one  branch 
going  to  Calabria  and  Sicily  and  the  other  to  Brundisium,  the  great  mili- 
tary post.  The  decorations  on  this  arch  at  Beneventum  eulogized  the  virtues 
of  Trajan  to  such  an  extent  as  to  force  the  gods  themselves  to  abdicate  as 
trustees  of  Rome  in  his  favor.  None  of  his  military  exploits  is  told,  but  in- 
stead he  is  shown  attending  to  civil  duties,  receiving  magistrates,  ordering 
pubUc  works,  restoring  liberty,  and  granting  favors.  Here  is  the  Pax  Romana 
in  all  its  splendor. 

The  story  of  Trajan's  miUtary  campaigns  against  the  barbarians  is  told 
on  the  colossal  Column  erected  to  his  honor  in  Rome.  The  continuous  spiral 
of  sculptured  reliefs  still  stirs  the  imagination  of  all  who  behold  the  monu- 
ment.  It  stands  today  in  Trajan's  Forum,  where  it  has  stood  for  so  many 


Funeral  portrait,  with  snake  symbolizing  the 
spirit.    Lateran  Museum,  Rome. 
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Two  portraits  from  Trajan's  time.   Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

centuries.  Dante  saw  it  there  and  sang  in  his  Diuina  Commedia:  "There 
was  recorded  the  lofty  glory  of  the  Roman  Prince."  Artists  like  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo  drew  from  it  inspiration  for  their  magnificent  style,  and 
Michelangelo  remarked,  as  he  looked  at  a  picture  by  Titian,  that  the  Vene- 
tians would  never  be  able  to  achieve  perfection  in  their  art,  for  they  did 
not  have  before  them,  as  did  the  artists  of  Rome,  this  Column  of  Trajan. 

The  Column  rests  upon  a  square  pedestal  on  which  military  trophies  are 
carved  in  delicate  relief.  Immediately  above  this  base  the  spiral  band  of 
reliefs  begins  to  wind  like  a  rotulus,  or  tape,  representing,  one  after  another, 
the  events  of  the  great  Emperor's  campaign.  We  know  that  ApoUodorus  of 
Damascus,  the  architect  and  director  of  the  work,  had  accompanied  Trajan 
on  his  military  expeditions  and  supervised  the  construction  of  the  famous 
bridge  across  the  Danube.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  his  render- 
ing of  the  topography  of  the  various  battle  scenes  is  accurate;  and  we  raay 
even  believe  that  many  of  the  figures  are  actual  portraits.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  himself,  which  appears  not  less  than 
seventy  times  in  the  twenty-three  rows  of  ribbon-like  banding. 

Each  scene  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  preceding;  there  is  no  division 
marking  off  one  episode  or  battle  from  another,  but  the  figures  are  so  skil- 
fully grouped  that,  while  the  general  action  moves  steadily  on,  the  meaning 
of  each  scene  is  easily  understood.  This  is  the  "continuous  style"  later 
adopted  in  Christian  art.  The  colossal  scroll  covering  this  Column  is  really 
nothing  more  than  an  illustrated  chronicle  of  Trajan's  campaigns.  It  is  a 
book  sculptured  in  marble. 
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"Antinous."    The  favorite  boy  of  Hadrian,   heroized  after  his  untimely  death,   is   shown 
with  a  crown  of  poppies,  a  iillet,  and  wreath  of  pomegranates.    Villa  Albani,  Rome. 


The  scenes  sometimes  bring  to  mind  the  sculptures  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  fact  is  emphasized  that  we  have  here  the  conflict  between  Rome  and 
the  romantic  spirit  of  the  barbarian  peoples  of  the  north,  which  was  later 
to  inspire  the  artists  of  medieval  Europe.  Groups  of  barbarians  in  the  Ger- 
man forest  discuss  with  heart-sick  gestures  the  course  of  events;  their  wom- 
en take  part  in  the  struggle;  and  finally,  when  their  king,  Decebalus,  the 
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heart  and  soul  of  the  resistance,  W^^Tf^T^f 
dies  in  battle,  the  moon,  the  deity 
of  the  barbarians,  appears  through 
the  clouds,  as  in  one  of  Ossian's 
poems.  Peaceful  scenes  follow,  and 
the  barbarian  chiefs  pay  reverence 
to  the  Emperor  who  treats  the  van-  «* 

quished  with  his  usual  generosity. 
The  picturesque  camp  and  the 
scenes  from  military  life  are  ren- 
dered in  a  most  natural  manner. 
But  throughout  this  long  frieze  cov- 
ering a  length  of  more  than  65c' 
feet,  Trajan  is  ever  present,  the 
chief  actor  in  every  scene.  He  is  on 
hand  to  give  his  aid  in  each  diffi- 
culty that  arises;  he  directs  the 
march  in  person;  he  supervises 
each  piece  of  engineering;  and  in 
battle  he  takes  an  active  part  like 
any  soldier.  These  reliefs  are  the 
finest  eulogy  of  a  great  ruler  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  His  cam- 
paigns can  be  followed  step  by  step,  and  he  is  present  in  every  crisis  of  the 
war,  inspiring  all  with  the  courage  and  serene  confidence  of  his  august 
personality. 

The  amphitheater  has  always  been  considered  a  Latin  addition  to  archi- 
tecture. It  has  been  said  that  the  Etruscans  brought  to  Italy  the  gladiatorial 
sports  and  the  fights  with  wild  beasts  which  were  performed  in  the  circus; 
and  that  the  Greeks  had  no  taste  for  such  things.  But  the  shape  of  the 
amphitheater  was  nothing  new;  it  was  simply  two  theaters  joined  together 
to  make  an  oval.  The  Romans  added  a  number  of  new  features,  of  course. 
The  Colosseum  at  Rome,  for  example,  makes  use  of  marvelous  engineering 
devices  that  add  to  its  efficiency,  but  from  an  architectural  point  of  view 
the  Roman  amphitheaters  show  little  improvement  over  their  predecessors. 

Architects  did,  it  is  true,  make  new  combinations  of  the  classic  orders, 
sometimes  using  all  three  in  the  same  building.  The  Colosseum,  again,  is 
an  example  of  this.  In  this  structure  the  orders  are  superimposed:  the  heav- 
ier, more  simple  Doric  style  serving  magnificently  for  the  lowest  story;  the 
more  deHcate  Ionic  adorning  well  the  middle;  and  the  ornate  Corinthian 
finishing  oflf  the  top.  A  similar  superimposition  is  still  used  today — alas, 
too  often,  now  that  our  own  style,  more  suitable  for  modern  materials  and 
modern  needs,  is  developing.  We  are  much  like  the  Romans  in  feeling  a 
dependence  upon  past  styles  and  a  fear  of  adventuring  into  new  realms  of 
creation. 


Portrait  ot  a  Ruman  lady.    From  the  time  of 

Severus.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 

York. 
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Trajan's  Arch  ar  Beneventum,  Italy. 

Another  type  of  Greek  building,  somewhat  modified  by  the  Romans, 
was  the  theater.  There  are  ruins  of  hundreds  of  Roman  theaters  still  to  be 
seen  throughout  the  territory  that  once  belonged  to  the  Empire.  Some  thea- 
ters were  of  gigantic  size,  often  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  towns  which  built  them.  Even  if  the  Romans  did  not  originate  the  forms 
of  their  dramas,  certainly  they  must  have  had  a  genius  for  the  type  of 
organization  necessary  for  the  production  of  great  theatricals. 

Finally,  the  basilicas  claim  our  attention.    These,  too,  were  of  Greek 
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Lower  part  of  the  spiral  relief  on  Trajan's  Column.  Below  is  a  personification  of  the 
Danube  in  a  rocky  cave;  to  the  right,  the  Roman  army  crosses  the  river  on  a  pontoon 
bridge;  and  above,  Roman  soldiers  build  a  permanent  camp  or  military  town  in  a  barbarian 

land. 

origin;  the  very  name  is  a  Greek  word  meaning  "king's  place."  The  build- 
ings were  so  named  because  they  were  originally  both  markets  and  courts 
o£  law,  where  the  king's  justice  was  dispensed.  In  Greece  the  basilica  never 
developed  beyond  an  opened  portico,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  tribunal  seat. 
But  in  Rome  the  basilica  became  a  walled  room,  divided  into  a  nave  and 
two  aisles;  and  it  was  often  two  stories  high.  Out  of  such  a  simple  begin- 
ning were  developed  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Romans  became  famous  as  builders  of  the  vault  and  dome.  They 
did  not  invent  these  structural  types;  neither  did  their  masters  and  teach- 
ers, the  Etruscans.  There  were  vaults  in  Egypt,  in  Babylonia,  and  in  Greece. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  certainly  developed  the  technique  of  build- 
ing vaults  and  domes  to  a  scale  never  before  reached  and  hardly  surpassed 
even  today.  The  halls  of  our  railway  stations,  such  as  the  great  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  in  New  York,  are  simply  copies  of  the  Roman  thermae,  or 
baths.  But  as  such  construction  is  more  properly  engineering  than  art,  we 
merely  mention  it  here. 


I 
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Interior  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 


Roman  decorators  were  extraordinarily  successful  in  creating  new  types 
of  beauty,  such  as  the  Greeks  had  not  known.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  realize 
this  fact  today  because  we  have  been  surfeited  with  so  many  cheap  imita- 
tions of  Roman  decorative  themes.  We  have  good  reason  to  be  sick  and 
tired  of  the  curled  acanthus  leaves  stuck  everywhere  by  uninspired  and 
uninspiring  architects  and  decorators  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  are 
right  when  we  debunk  these  pseudo-Roman  decorations  designed  by  pro- 
fessors of  academic  schools.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  Romans  are 
not  responsible  for  the  millions  of  imitations  of  their  works.  Acanthus  leaves 
— yes,  even  acanthus  leaves — were  treated  with  freshness  by  the  Romans 
and  had  some  excuse  for  existing  in  a  day  when  their  symbolism  was  still 
alive.  The  acanthus,  as  a  lush  plant  of  the  marshlands,  was  associated  with 
water,  the  important  element  in  Epicurean  philosophy.  Likewise,  the  vine 
was  associated  with  Dionysus;  and  garlands,  ribbons,  torches,  griffins,  can- 
delabra, Cupids,  all  had  some  significance  for  those  who  understood. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  picture  of  the  funeral  altar,  he  will  learn 
how  the  Roman  artist  chose  his  decorative  material  not  merely  because  it 
would  fill  the  space,  but  because  it  all  had  symbolical  significance.  But  even 
for  the  skeptics,  of  which  there  were  many  in  Rome,  such  decorations  had 
a  justification  as  sheer  beauty.  The  forms  from  nature,  regardless  of  theii 
meaning,  are  interpreted  in  a  way  that  excites  admiration. 
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The  theater  at  Merida,  Spain,  as  restored  in  Summa  Artis,  volume  five. 
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"The  Ascension  of  Sabina."    The  wife  of  Hadrian  is  being  carried  to  the  solar  heaven  by 

the  spirit  of  Hght.   The  Emperor  seated  tells  his  adopted  son  Antoninus  of  the  vision  above. 

The  scene  is  located  at  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  body  was  incinerated.    The  figure 

on  the  ground  is  the  genius  loci  of  the  Field  of  Mars. 
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The  evolution  of  Roman  decora 
tive  designs  is  an  interesting  study. 
During  the  RepubHcan  age,  when 
Hellenistic  tastes  were  beginning  to 
permeate  Roman  architecture,  the 
reliefs  are  flat,  with  large  spaces  of 
empty  background.  In  the  Augus- 
tan period,  the  leaves  take  body  and 
seem  to  grow  more  profusely,  against 
a  still  empty  background.  After  that 
time  the  decorations  begin  gradually 
to  cover  more  and  more  of  the  space 
and  to  be  carved  deeper,  casting  rich 
shadows.  In  Hadrian's  time  the 
lightest  portions  are  no  longer  the 
empty  spaces,  but  the  high  lights  on 
the  carved  decorative  elements. 

The  same  changes  are  mani- 
fested in  the  Roman  sarcophagi.  In 
the  days  of  Republican  Rome  the 
patricians  cremated  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased,  while  the  plebeians 
buried  them.  But  after  the  conquest 
of  Asia  burial  came  to  be  preferred 
by  both  social  groups.  This  brought 
about  an  increased  demand  for  dec- 
orated sarcophagi.  We  see  the  dec- 
orations following  exactly  the  same 
progression  as  decorations  on  other 
architectural  forms.  The  empty, 
white  background  is  gradually  filled. 
The  themes  are  the  same  as  those 
described  so  many  times — the  sym- 
bols of  the  philosophical  faiths  in 
which  the  people  believed.  They  are 
not  mere  space  fillers,  but  are  full  of 
meaning  for  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. We  find  garlands  and  fillets 
that  seem  to  promise  heroization,  as 
well  as  griffins,  eagles,  swans,  rams, 
tripods,  torches,  and  candelabra  that 
allude  to  Apollo  and  the  solar  heav- 
en. (In  the  "Dream  of  Scipio"  Cicero 
describes  the  ascension  of  Africanus 
after  death).    Another  whole  range 


Portrait  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
Louvre. 
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of  thought  is  suggested  in  the 
sheaves  of  wheat,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  linked  to  Eleusis  and  its 
Mysteries. 

Other  subjects  found  on  Roman 
sarcophagi  are  scenes  from  certain 
of  the  myths  which  were  also  ac- 
cepted as  faint  allusions  to  the  rap- 
ture of  the  soul  and  the  afterlife. 
And  finally,  scenes  that  tell  of  the 
struggle  with  evil  appear  on  the 
marble  coffins,  symbolized  by  bat- 
tles against  the  Amazons  or  the 
barbarians.  Many  a  well-to-do  Ro- 
man who  never  went  near  a  battle- 
field sank  to  his  last  rest  sur- 
rounded by  representations  of  com- 
bats between  Roman  soldiers  and 
Teutons.  The  man  who  had  such 
works  carved  made  no  boast  that 
he  had  overcome  the  barbarians, 
but  merely  that  he  had  fought 
spiritual  evil,  symbolized  by  the 
earthly  enemy.  The  reward  was 
human  and  divine  glory  and  bliss. 
Roman  painting,  like  the  other 
arts,  was  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  houses  of  Pompeii,  preserved  be- 
neath the  ashes  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  ofFer  us  the  best  source  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning painting  up  to  the  year  79  A.  D.  A  careful  study  of  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  these  buildings  has  made  it  possible  to  establish  a  series  of  styles 
in  chronological  order.  In  fact,  we  call  these  the  Pompeian  styles  because 
they  were  first  discovered  in  that  city.  But  the  same  styles  have  since  been 
discovered  in  Rome,  and  later  at  Delos  and  other  Greek  cities.  We  believe 
now  that  the  Pompeian  styles  were  imported  from  Greek  sources  by  way 
of  Alexandria. 

The  oldest  of  these  types  of  decoration  is  called  the  Incriisted  Style,  de- 
rived from  crusta,  meaning  a  slab  of  marble  that  lines  a  wall.  The  frescoes 
of  this  style  imitate  the  rich  veining  and  color  of  marble. 

The  second  is  the  Architectural  Style,  so  named  for  its  depiction  of 
painted  columns,  walls,  trellises,  and  other  architectural  elements.  They  are 
painted  with  enough  realism  to  make  them  seem  to  stand  out  from  the 
wall,  giving  a  feeling  of  depth  and  distance  and  making  the  room  appear 
perceptibly  larger. 

The  third  style  of  Roman  mural  decoration  is  called  the  Ornate  Style. 
Here  the  illusion  of  depth  is  no  longer  attempted.    The  whole  wall  has  a 


Decoration  of  acanthus  leaves  widely  spread 

on  the  surface  of  the  marble,  characteristic  of 

the  time  of  Augustus. 
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Above,  the  Roman  Eagle  immortalized  by  the  wreath  of   laurel   and  fillets,   or  ribbons. 

From  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  Church  of  Sancti  Apostoli,  Rome.    Below,  fountain  in  form 

of  a  cornucopia,  with  griffin  and  maenads.    Capitoline  Museum,  Rome. 
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The  two  Barberini   candelabra.    From   Hadrian's   time.    Vatican. 
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uniform  tone  of  white,  black,  or 
the  bright  red  called  Pompeian 
red.  From  this  background  stand 
out  a  thousand  miniature  decora- 
tions. There  are  friezes  of  gar- 
lands, vertical  bands  of  intertwined 
wreaths,  masks,  little  baskets,  and 
great  numbers  of  hanging  dra- 
peries. These  are  all  harmoniously 
arranged,  their  colors  softening  the 
vivid  tone  of  the  wall  itself.  Per- 
haps the  richest  of  all  in  this  style 
are  the  miniature  pictures  which 
enhven  these  friezes,  representing 
Cupids    playing,    climbing    trees. 


hunting. 


and  mimicking  the  activ- 


ities and  behavior  of  the  Romans 
of  the  time.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  type  of  decoration  originated 
from  painting  on  glass,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  a  feature 
of  the  interior  decoration  of  Alex- 
andria. It  is  difficult  to  explain  in 
any  other  way  the  almost  micro- 
scopic fineness  of  detail  which 
seems  unsuited  to  fresco.  This  Or- 
nate Style  seems  to  have  been  the 
fashion  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 
There  was  also  a  fourth  style  of 
mural  decoration,  which  was 
adopted  during  the  last  days  or 
Pompeii  (about  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D.);  it  is  the  style  called 
lllusionistic.  Unlike  the  first  and 
second  styles  mentioned  it  makes 
no  pretense  of  naturalism.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  richer  effect,  architec- 
tural elements  are  painted  in;  little 
columns,  friezes,  windows,  are  rep- 
resented in  a  fantastic  and  intricate 

fashion,  utterly  foreign  to  realism.  Charmingly  slender  columns  supported 
on  small  animals  adorn  fairy-like  temples;  Cupids  cUmb  among  the  shoots 
and  tendrils  of  delicate  plants,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  which  curve  in  grace- 
ful spirals,  reminding  us  of  fine  metalwork.  The  beauty  of  this  style  is 
largely  due  to  the  vividness  of  the  many  colors  which  give  a  sparkle  to  the 


Funerary  monument  of  the  Julii  at  St. 
Provence. 


Remy, 
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Funerary  altars  with  the  Delphic  tripod,  griffins,  eagies,   rams,  and  swans  of  Apollo,  all 
symbols  associated  with  the  Sun.    The  birds  pecking  grains  of  wheat  allude  to  the  Eleu- 

sinian  Mysteries. 

multitude  of  forms  skilfully  designed  in  very  small  spaces. 

The  impressionism  of  the  fourth  Roman  or  Pompeian  Style  seems  alien 
to  the  practical  Latin  mind.  We  can  hardly  beUeve  that  the  hard-headed 
Romans  of  the  sculptured  portraits  lived  in  houses  decorated  with  such  deH- 
cate  fancy;  we  can  only  explain  the  apparent  paradox  by  suggesting  that 
the  Roman  householder  affected  a  taste  for  the  sentimental,  as  so  often  the 
practical  business  man  of  today  seems  to  do.  The  Roman  who  lived  at 
Pompeii  perhaps  did  not  altogether  trust  his  own  taste  in  matters  of  art. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  brief  survey  of  Roman  art  we  have  had 
occasion  to  mention  only  two  artists  by  name, — Volca,  the  Etruscan,  and 
ApoUodorus  of  Damascus,  Trajan's  architect.  There  were  no  great  masters 
of  art  in  Roman  times  comparable  to  the  great  masters  of  Greece — or  of  the 
Renaissance  or  modern  times,  for  that  matter.  The  artists  most  often  men- 
tioned by  historians  as  working  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Augustus  were 
Greeks,  such  as  Sauros  and  Batrachos.  The  same  dependence  upon  Greek 
models  may  be  found  in  Latin  literature,  where  the  terminology  and  Hter- 
ary  forms  are  Greek.  Horace  complains  that  he  only  imitates  Alcaeus,  and 
yet,  how  original  he  was!  Vergil  planned  to  copy  Homer,  and  yet  how 
Latin  his  Aeneid  is! 

Clearly,  the  flavor  of  the  whole  of  Roman  art  is  distinctive.   No  matter 
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Three  Roman   sarcophagi   of   the   second   century   A.    D.     The   upper    one   has   four   boys 
representing  the  ever-repeating  seasons.    The  door   in  the   center   is   half   opened,   as   an 

expression  of  hope  for  the  afterlife. 
The  second  tells  the  myth  of  Endymion,  who  was  kidnapped  by  Selene,  the  moon.    On 
the  left,  the  handsome  shepherd  sleeps  with  his  flock.    The  remainder  depicts  the  chariot 
of   Selene,   cupids,    the   nymph   of   a   fountain,    and   the  god    Sylvanus,    who    watches   the 

sleeping  Endymion. 
The  third  shows  the  contest  between  the  Muses  and  the  Sirens.    The  Muses  are  the  agents 
of  divine  inspiration;  and  the  Sirens,  of  human  knowledge.    On  the  left,  the  Capitoline 

gods  judge  the  contest. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


how  much  the  Romans  tried  to  imitate  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  they  pro- 
duced something  different.  There  is  a  forcefulness  and  a  straightforward- 
ness about  the  whole  period  that  can  only  be  admired.  Roman  art  was,  after 
all,  a  social  expression.  It  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  it  neces- 
sarily expressed  the  character  of  the  people  for  this  reason.  We  can  finish 
by  saying  that,  whereas  there  were  no  great  Roman  artists,  there  was  great 
Roman  art. 
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Court  of  the  house  of  the  Vettii  at  Pompeii. 


In  this  brief  pageant  of  the  aesthetical  experiences  of  mankind  in  Europe 
and  Asia  from  its  very  beginnings  to  the  moment  when  Christianity  began 
to  count  as  an  important  factor  for  the  Western  world,  we  have  had  to  leave 
aside — not  even  mention — the  contributions  of  peoples  of  secondary  import- 
ance such  as  the  Scythians,  the  primitive  Celts,  and  the  early  Teutons.  Yet 
each  of  these  peoples  had  the  longing  for  beauty  so  fatal  to  the  human  race; 
and  they  expressed  their  feelings  in  their  peculiar  ways.  Perhaps,  contrary 
to  our  plan  and  wishes,  we  have  placed  undue  emphasis  upon  the  classic 
art  of  Egypt,  of  the  Near  East,  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome.  The  day  is  already 
in  sight  when  a  survey  of  this  kind  will  have  to  give  attention  to  the  pre- 
historic barbarian  peoples  of  northern  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  We 
frequently  hear  of  these  "new  lands"  to  be  developed  in  the  history  of  art. 

But  we  had  to  choose  between  those  remote  and  still  unexplored  nations 
which  could  produce  a  thrill  of  surprise — at  least  for  the  layman — and  the 
classic  lands  for  the  history  of  art  where  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of 
going  astray.  Even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  antiquated  and  insufficiently 
informed,  we  wanted  to  give  here  at  least  a  minimum  of  what  a  modern 
civilized  man  or  woman  should  know  about  the  history  of  art,  just  as  he  or 
she  is  expected  to  know  the  essentials  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

Furthermore,  we  have  enjoyed  contemplating  a  number  of  great  works 
of  art;  and  we  felt  that  back  of  those  images  were  the  souls  of  the  great 
artists  who  created  them.  We  became  acquainted  with  a  few  noble  characters. 
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Decoration  of  the  house  of  Augustus  and  Livia.    In  the  style  of  Incrustation. 


Decoration  in  the  Ornate  style. 


Decoration  in  the  lUusionistic  style. 
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The  Portland  Vase.  Egyptian  glass.  First  century  B.C.  Figures  representing  ihe  story  of 
Achilles  are  cut  in  a  milky  layer  of  glass  superimposed  on  the  basic  blue  glass.  Found 
in  Rome  in  1550,  it  became  the  property  of  the  Barberini  family.  Later  the  Duke  of 
Portland  took  the  vase  to  England,  where  it  was  copied  by  Josiah  Wedgwood.    British 

Museum. 
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Fresco     tiom     Bobcoreale.      The     wheat 
and    pomegranates    allude    to    the    Mys- 
teries.    Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art, 
New  York. 


Fragment    of     Roman    decoration    with 
themes   of  the  cult   of   Isis.    Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  for  the  majority  of  the  works  reproduced  in  these 
pages,  not  all  of  course,  generation  after  generation  has  agreed  as  to  their 
perfection.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  in  the  field  of  art,  that  mankind,  in  the 
centuries  we  have  here  considered,  has  really  achieved  some  noteworthy 
results.  The  human  search  for  beauty  apparently  has  not  been  a  failure,  nor 
has  it  been  of  value  only  for  a  limited  few. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  case  is  diflj-erent  in  art  from  what  it 
is  in  science,  in  which  all  results  are  temporary  and  are  not  long  maintained. 
Every  conquest  in  science  is  superseded  in  the  next  decade.  Every  principle 
of  morals  established  in  one  generation  is  derogated  in  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  progress,  even  in  the  matters 
subject  to  change.   In  art,  however,  it  is  consoling  to  see  the  permanence  of 


Fresco  with  a  shrine  of  Bacchus.  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 


Fresco    of   glass    dish    of   pomegranates. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
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beauty.  We  all,  of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  are  able  to  enjoy  to  the 
point  of  absolute  satisfaction  a  few  grand  masterpieces  of  art,  even  in  the 
humble  reproductions  that  decorate  the  pages  of  this  volume. 
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Portrait  of  Trajan's  time,  showing  a  young  woman  holding 
wax  tablet  and  stylus  for  writing.    Museum.  Naples. 
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